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PREFACE 

MY DEJH Mr. ClARK: 

AS I had occasion to explain to you when you were planning , 
the present volume, I can see among the numerous 
reasons for the success which it will achieve that it is 
above all a timely book, introducing as it does the work of Emile 
Augier to the American public at the moment when the evolution 
of the taste of that public is directing it precisely toward that 
form of dramatic art which is exemplified by the author of "Le 
Gendrede M.Poirier." No longer content merely with dramas of 
adventure and plays in which sensational incidents and arbitrary 
development render them closely akin to the newspaper serial 
or the fairy-tale, this public has ceased looking to the theatre 
solely as an amusement, a pleasant recreation and distraction 
from its daily occupations; it is now interested in more complex 
problems; it is willing to listen to arguments — a process more 
taxing, possibly, than the other, but thereby only the more 
fascinating. Avid of progress and bent on the quest of the most 
recent and most profound manifestations of thought, it cannot 
fail at this time to take an interest in the theatre of ideas. In- 
deed, if the drama <rf Ibsen has already attracted the attention 
<J this public it is certain that there has existed some transitional 
form of dramatic art between that drama and the works first 
l»-escnted in America. 

Each epoch has its particular way of thinking and its particu- 
lar kind of plays. Our epoch is that of the social play. 

The material progress of civilization, reducing the distance 
and obstacles which hitherto separated the nations, ha* resulted 
in bringing us closer to one another, arousing our common 
interests and stimulating those mental and spiritual qualities 
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which unite the Old World with the New. This art in my 
opinion is only the result <^ that sympathetic note which we seek 
in those who not many years ago were total strangers to us. 

You have made a most vrise and carrful choice among the 
works of Emile Augier. 

"Le Gendre de M. Poirier," his most celebrated comedy, 
together with "Les Fourchambault " and "Le Manage 
d'Olympe," set forth and defend principles and ideas which 
cannot but find favour in the United States. 
li^ This play ["Le Gendre de M. Poirier"] may be compared 
with an exciting and chivalrous tournament, in which the con- 
testants rq>resent the two forms of nobility: that (rf the heart or 
spirit, nobility pure and simple, and that of caste. The firqt 
triumphs over the other, yet without crushing it — as is just and 
fitting. Antoinette Poirier, having succeeded in arousing the 
enthusiasm and admiration of her husband the Marquis de 
Presles to the point where he renders her the highest possible 
homage — he acknowledges that in her heart he has found that 
of his mother the Marquise — exclaims, wounded and yet radi- 
antly happy in the full consciousness <^ her legitimate pride: 
" I have my mother's heart I" 

This play then sums up in these two speeches — one uttered 
by the representative of individual pride, the other by the repre- 
sentative of traditional haughtiness, which may occasionally 
hide but never destroy, the essential qualities of the aristocracy. 

Here is depicted that struggle, intelligent, courteous, tender, 
too, between race and caste, with honor in the balance. In. 
short, here we are able to observe commonsense, sentiment, and 
French good-humour finally at swords' points with traditional 
pride and all its concomitant sophistry, achieving a triumph, a 
triumph however over what is conventional and superficial in 
this ancient pride, for it respects and honours the prestige and 
greatness of the past and even admits the charm of aristocratic 
idiosyncrasies. 

Finally, as a sort of comi>ensation due us for the exaggera- 
tions of the Naturalistic School, there is not a single odious 
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personage in this lively and natural comedy, for Madame 
de Montjay ii only a dramatic "utility," which Augier took 
pleasure in relegating far into the background. 

As for the Marquis de Preslet, he is exquisitely French, and 
his purely superficial faults scarcely detract from his charm in 
the eyes of the Poirier-Verdelet partnership. Nor do the petty 
meannesses cS these old gentlemen greatly lower them in our 
eyes — what a good excuse they have I After this optimistic 
and charming play it was necessary to select one showing Emile 
Augierunder his severest aspect. You have done this in choos- 
ing "Le Manage d'Olympc." 

Emile Augier has always stood for the great middle classes. 
Its ideals are order and regularity, justice, the family and fire- 
side. He connders from a tragic viewpoint what Moliere 
laughed at in order not to cry over, and he stands forth as 
chamiHon against every peril which threatens to destroy conjugal 
happiness. 

His middle-class honesty prevented his sentimentalising over 
the lot <^ the prostitute; throughout his plays he shows himself 
her constant enemy. His Olympe is the exact counterpart ol 
Marguerite Cautier in "La Dameauxcam£Uas": sheisacynica 
and insidious being, whom unhoped-for good fortune has not 
succeeded in overthrowing. 

Having made her way by subterfuge into society and the I 
intimacy of the family circle, she does not seek real redemption. 
Seized with a homesickness for her vile past, she makes use (rf 
her position only in order to wreck the happiness of those about [ 
her, up to the day when the gentleman of the old school, whose | 
nephew she has ensnared and married, puts an end to her in an j 
access of indignation. j 

In "Les Fourchambault" we observe the struggle between 
ambition and the material interests on the one hand, and natural 
impulse and the true nobility of the heart on the other. In every 
scene Emile Augier maintains his antipathy to fortunes which, 
when they are not honourably acquired, are the brutal weapons 
directed against those who are weaker, or else when they ore 
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utilised for ends to which our reason, our commonsense and 
our desire for justice, are radically opposed. 

The sordid, petty, and ambitious Madame Fourchambault, 
Fourchambault, Bernard and his mother, are synthetic figures, 
types of humanity at large, thrust into the midst of social drama. 

EJnile Augier was great as an observer of the society <^ 
his time. Weary of the conventional, romantic, superannuated 
drama of his day, of religious and historical themes, he preferred 
to treat those questions which the life of his time furnishes every 
day to the dramatist. 

The powers of good and evil have since Augier's day changed 
in the matter <J terminology, together with the methods of treat- 
ing them as material for drama. He was among the first to 
realise that an individual face to face with questions of physiolog- 
ical and social heredity was quite as poignant a subject for study 
as was the legendary hero pursued by the anahki of antiquity: so 
that the plays of the present are more attractive to us than those 
of early times by reason of the interest aroused by the discussions 
to which they give rise, discussions which we can immediately 
assimilate and allow to react upon our consciousness as living 
beings. 

Such then are the questions treated in the plays of Elmile 
Augier which this volume offers to the American public. I am 
delighted, Monsieur, to join you in rendering homage to the lit' 
erary memory of a master whom I consider one of the greatest 
of that line in which 1 am proud and happy to consider myself 
as « dramatist and French writer. 

Yours, etc., 

aUEUX. 
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INTRODUCTION 
EMILE AUGIER 

TIE present volume is the first attempt to make known in 
EJiglish somethiRg of the rich and varied genius c^ one of 
the ablest and most influential dramatists of the nine- 
teenth century. Up to the present, Emile Augier has been 
accecsible to readers (tf English only through translations of 
two plays, while among the rare studies ^ the subject in our 
language the only one that pretends to any sort of completeness 
it the illuminating and sympathetic essay by Professor 
Brander Matthews in his "French Dramatists oi the Nineteenth 
Century." 

The first three plays, here translated for the first time, are 
typical of three separate and distinct manners of their author; 
the fourth is a delicate and amusing trifle, serving to show rather 
what he could do in an odd moment than to stand for a different 
I^ase of his work. One of these is an acknowledged masterpiece 
of the nineteenth century drama: "Le Gendre de M. Poirier" 
is indubitably one of the finest comedies since Moli^e, and 
rightly holds a place of honour in the repertory of the Com^e 
Fransaise with "Tartufe" atid "Le Mariage de Figaro." "Les 
Fourchambault," too, with its plea for family solidarity, its 
commonsense, its quiet and reasoned optimism, is still deservedly 
a favourite in France. "Le Manage d'Olympe" is not <rften 
played, but its position in French drama, its historical impor- 
tance, its significaiice as a sodal document, containing as it does 
a challenge to romantic ideas about the "rehabilitation of the. 
courtesan," entitle it to a position of high honour. J 

A volume which aimed at including all the important and 
typical plays of Augier would be three or four Umes the size ctf 
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the present, which seeks only to introduce three c4 the best of 
his plays. 

V There is so much matter in the (Iramatic works of Augter 
. \which does not properly fall within the scope of the theatre, that 
me casual reader may infer, incorrectly, that Augicr was more 
;' U a social reformer and champion <£ home and fatherland, than 
\f man c^ the theatre. True it is that in practically all his plays 
ne attacks some form of social or political corruption, and stands 
Jforth to do battle in behalf oS the domestic virtues. He con- 
fdemns political trickery, he aims his shafts at the prostitute 
I regaled as a wife and mother, trying to break her way into the 
Ihomes and families of the respectable; he ruthlessly flays all 
forms of marital infid^ty, and fearlessly enters the arena in 
questions of divorce and marriage — but with all this, he is 
primarily a dramatist. His works are plays, as time has proved.l 
Augicr does not however take a subject at hazard, as Pinero ofteni 
does, and then write a play; nor does he, as is usual with hisi 
disciple Bricux, write his play to lit a thesis: his themes evolvej 
naturally out of the fable, with the apparent unconsciousness (^ 
art. He is deeply concerned with the vices and virtues ti 
mankind, but rarely does he allow his convictions to warp the 
dramatic texture of his plays. Rarely, too, ts he so fearlessly 
didactic as his fellow-playwright Dumas (Us. Augier has been 
compared with Moli&re; but it is only as a man ai the theatre 
and a painter of character that the analogy holds. 

Augier's d6but was made with a graceful comedy in two acts: 
"La Cigiie" (1844). This is in verse, and recounts the story of 
a repentant debauchee. His next play, "Un Homme de bien" 
(1645), likewise in verse, in spite of its hesitancy in the develop- 
ment of plot and the delineation of character, indicates the path 
which Augier was to tread; here he "manifests for the first time 
his intention to paint a picture of contemporary life, attack the 
customs of the day, in short, to write a social comedy." * 

But Augier did not at once adopt and develop his new 
' Henry GsiDard de Champm: "Emile Augier et Is Comeilie Mcmle" 
(Grauet, Parii, 1910). 
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muum'. During the next few years, he continued to write 
vene pUy> in which the thesis was more or less prominent. 
"L'Aventuriire" (1848), "Gabrielle" (1849), "Le Joueur 
de Hute" (1850), "Diane" (1852). "Philiberte" (1853). and 
"Paul Forestier" (1868) are primarily comedies in which the 
purely dramatic element predominates, although "L' A Ven- 
turis" and"CaI>rielle" are a closer approximation to the later 
maimer than the others. 

" L' Aventuriire " is a modem play in spite of the fact that 
the scene is laid in the Italian Renaissance. It is the story 
of an adventuress who has managed to get into the good graces 
of a rich merchant of Padua. He is about to give up friends 
andiamily for the woman, when his son, who has been away for 
ten years, appears upon the scene. Assuming a disguise, he 
reveals the true character <d Clorinde to his father and effects a 
breaking-ofi (rf their relationship. The father and family are 
saved and the repentant woman goes into a convent. 

If in "L'Aventuridre" Augier was still undecided as to the 
means of expression best fitted to his temperament or as to the 
purpose to which his powers were to be put, in "Le Mariage 
d'Olympe." six years later, he Jound hi» ro°»t^ forceh il ari3 
TMliatip iwAnn^r. Meantime there is one play, forming a 
connecting link between the wavering "Adventuri^e" and 
"Olympe." "Cabrielle" (1849) is, in sjute oi its poetic form, 
a realistic play. The husband who labours hard for wife and 
family, the wife who is bored and seeks a fuller "realisation (^ 
self" in the husband's friend — this is a familiar situation. But 
it should be borne in mind that a serious treatment <tf such a 
Story was, sixty-live years ago, something of a departure. 
Scribe's stock in trade was the minage a trois, but conjugal in- 
fidelity with him was always a subject for comedy. Auger's 
play then was a challenge, both to the Romanticists and the 
Vaudevillistes. When Julien Chabriere opens the eyes of hit 
wife and her would-be lover to the dangers and miseries <£ thdr 
projected step, the lover goes away and Gabrielle, falling tohn 
knees before her husband, speaks the celebrated line: 
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"0 p^e de famillel pofite, je t'aimel" 

Le&ving the realm of poetic comedy, with ita attached 
"moral" and more or less optimistic iinoaemeid, in 1854 Augier 
threw the gauntlet in the face d the Romanticists who applauded 
Dumas fils' "La Dame aux camfilias" — commonly known in 
English as "Camille." A curious change in public taste and 
manners had allowed large numbers of demi-mondaines to assume 
a place (A distinction and honour in the social life of the day. 
This was due perhaps to the numerous political tranrformationa 
which France was at the time undergoing, as well as the spreading 
of the ideas of the Romantic school d art and literature. When, 
in 1852, Dumas fils made a prostitute the sympathetic heroine 
of a play, and brought forward the doctrine that "she will be 
forgiven because she has loved deeply." a feeling of revolt 
awoke in the breast of Augier, and he wrote "Le Maiiage 
d'Olympe." This is one of the most directly didactic of all his 
works: it was aimed primarily against the "reign of the courte- 
san." He says, in short, that such women as Olympe Taveniy 
do undoubtedly exist, that the men are at fault as much as the 
women for that fact; possibly he even secretly sympathises with 
her, but he denies her the right to marry into good families. 
When the Marquis de Puygiron shoots Olympe, after endeavour- 
ing to force her to give up the family name which she has stolen, 
declaring that "God is his judge," Augier issues his ultimatum 
on the question. 

" Le Mariage d'Olympe," a play with a purpose, stands apart 
from the great mass of Augier's plays. In the three shwt and 
well built acts, the author has merely sketched his characters: 
every effort has been bent on the idea, the facts, the thesis. Just 
so much of characterisation as is needed to carry the story is 
given. The admirable and disgusting scene which cloiei the \ 
second act is one of the most trenchant and poignant which ever / 
came from this dramatist's pen. Nowadays, even after Zda 
and Becque and the Th^tre Libre dramatists, it strikei i 
note d horror. How it must have locked an audience ^ the 
'fifties! 
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Although the play failed ' it aroused considerable discussion 
and a good deal of adverse criticism. Still, its importance in 
the dramatic and inteUectual development ctf the dramatist 
was great. It was his first straightforward declaration of 
independence. From 1854 on, he followed the path he had 
himself opened with this early play. 

"The reign ot the courtesan" was not ended by the plays 
cS the day, but Augier did not cease for that reason in his at- 
tempts to check its influence. Twelve years after "Le Manage 
d'Olympe" he wrote "La Contagion." The development <^ 
sodety and its relation to the fallen woman may be clearly 
traced by a comparative study of "L' A venturi^e,""Le Manage 
d'Olynqie," and "La Contagion." In the first play, the woman 
is merely an exception, an adventuress who happens to "break 
into" society and a good family. In "Le Mariage d'Olympe 
she is a demi-mondaine who has carefully planned to obtain for 
herself, at any cost, a noble name. But she is checked in time 
by a pistol-shot. Twelve years later the Olympes and Clorindes 
are no longer exceptions; the rehabilitated courtesan has 
triumphed. By skillful manipulation she has insinuated her way 
into a position of equality similar to that oi the respected mother 
and wife, and has even begun to corrupt her. "The con- 
Kquences" [^of this triumph of the courtesanj says E)e Champris, | 
"were deplorable. As a result of hearing of these 'ladies,' irf 
reading about them in the newspapers, of seeing their gcH^eous 
equipages, of passing their pretty homes, applauding them on 
the stage or admiring their silhouettes in the fashion magazines, 
society women fell a t>rey to contradictory feelings and ideas: 
the resentment at being occasionally deserted for these women, 
the curiosity to know these enemies, so far away yet so near, the 
wish to rival them, furnished them with weapons, perhaps even 
a certain desire for forbidden fruit, and gave birth to a regret at 
being forced to pay for a reputation in society which entailed so 



' Due perhapi to tl 



treated a MBuUr thane. 



fact thit the public had had enough of the lubject: 
' "Lei Fillet de mubre," snd "Le Demi-nunde," all 
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f rigid a restraint. For these various reasons, many hooeat women 

' played the part <rf demi-mondaines." This was the contagion 

. against which Augier raised his voice. The clever and diabolical 

; Navarette, mistress of a wealthy man ei the world, succeeds 

; in ruining her lover and bringing his family to her feet. By 

I subtle manipulation she compromises the Baron d'Estrigaud's 

' married sister, is witness of her infidelity, and finally succeeds 

in holding the entire family at her mercy. A piatol-ihot will do 

no good here: the evil has gone too far, society itself is corrupted. 

i The kept woman, successfully rehabilitated, rich, held in high 

, esteem, has at last attained that position for which she had 

striven. 

The war of 1 870 and the fall erf the Elmpire put a stop to the 
particular state of affairs which Augier had fought against. 
Rarely in his later plays (except in "Jean de Thommeray") did 
he again attack the question. To Brieux and Hervieu and 
Francois de Cure! he left the work of analysing deeper motives 
and making a study of the various ramifications, some trf which 
were still invisible in Augier's day — but this is current history. 
The three plays which have just been discussed arc sufficient 
to show that Augier is the staunch champion of the family and 
the home. His hatred of the prostitute is not so much a matter 
of personal feeling as a social one. Whether or no he believes 
in what is now known as segregated vice or whether as a man he 
was occasionally lenient in matters of sex, is beside the question: 
he saw that the home, of all institutions in France the most 
, important, was threatened by a fearful invasion, and he did his 
best to check it. 

It will be seen that Augier's plays, so far considered, are 
not in chronological order. " L'Aventurifire," "Le Manage 
d'OIympe," and " La Contagion," have been grouped togethcrfor 
the purpose of observing a particular trend in the thought of the 
author. Meantime, such widely different plays as " Philibertc," 
"La Pierre dc touchc," "Le Gendre de M. Poiricr," and "Lei 
Effrontfis," made their appearance. 

"Gabrielle" waa the first play to treat fA a more insidious 
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evil, a greater danger to the home which Augier was ever so 
eager to protect: conjugal infidelity. After the comparatively 
timid "Gabrieile" came "Let Uonnes pauvrcs" (1858), which 
stands in much the same relation to the earlier play as "Le 
Mariage d'Olympe" did to "L'Aventuriire." Here again is 
the story of a woman whom the love erf luxury, too much idleness 
and a natural penchant, lead to take a lover. The honest and 
industrious hushand is long kept in ignorance of the fact, belieV' 
ing that his wife's expensive clothes are paid for out of her sav- 
ings. Besides being deceived, in the French sense of the word, 
he is being partially supported meantime by his wife's lover. 
At last he learns the facts, and is even willing to forgive his wife, 
but when she declares her unwillingness to restore the money 
given her, on the ground that she is " afraid of poverty," the hus- 
band leaves her. He seeks consolation in the home of Thfir^e 
and L6on Lecarmier. Then Thf rfese is forced to tell him that 
her husband, L£on, is S6raphine's lover. Siraphinc, then going 
the path of least resistance, decides to remain a kept woman. 
Thenceforth she joins the ranks of Olympe and Navarette. V' 

Augier's sanity, his healthy attitude toward humanity, his 
belief in the eternal rightness of things, could not long remain 
obscured by the temporary pessimism incident to the writing 
(rf " Les Lionnes pauvres." In 1 658, the same year, he turned to 
light comedy, and in "La Jeunesse" produced a genial if some- 
what conventional play. In spite trf its thesis — that money is 
an evil, especially in the case where young people are forced into 
marriages of convenience — it can scarcely be classed among the 
important social plays. It marks a return to the earlier manner. 

The question of money, lightly touched upon in "La Jeu- 
nesse," is the second <J the important problems which is inti- 
mately concerned with the welfare of the family and the home. 
From this time on, sex and money are to assume a position in 
the front rank erf Augier's work. 

Gosely allied in spirit with "La Jeunesse" is "Un beau 
Mariage" (1859), The question. Should a poor man marry 
a rich wife, is handled with keen insight and answered in the 
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negative. Pierre Chambaud, a poor young chemist, nuiriei 
the rich Cl£mentinc Bemier, whose mother, possessing nearly 
all the money, literally supports the (laughter and her husband. 
Pierre soon becomes a mere &gure-head in his own house and, as 
a result of the social ambitions of his wife and mother-in-law, 
is forced to give up his scientiEc pursuits. Soon losing the love 
and respect of the two women, he complains to them, and is 
ro^de to feel more keenly than ever the utter degradation of hit 
position. A certain Marquis de la Roche-Pingolley has been 
over-assiduous in his attentions to Pierre's mother-in-law. When 
he demands that the Marquis either marry Madame Bemier oi 
cease his visits, he is humilated once again by being told by hii 
mother-in-law that the Marquis is in her home. Receiving nc 
help or sympathy from his wife, he goes to live with his friend 
Michel Ducaine, and work out an experiment which, if successful 
will revolutionise science and render him celebrated. Fearfu 
of the scandal and inconvenience <^ a separation, ClfmentJm 
sends the Marquis to Pierre in order to effect a reconciliation 
Pierre is willing to return to his wife, but only on the conditio) 
that the mother-in-law is to have nothing to do with them. Pre 
paratory to making his final experiment, which, we are tolc 
will either kill or make Pierre a successful man, he sends a lette 
to his wife. Clementine arrives at the laboratory just in tim 
to be with her husband in the hour of danger. She has someho' 
come to see his real worth and is willing to sacrifice comfort an 
luxury for his sake. She hides during the experiment, and whe 
the seven minutes necessary for its consummation are at an en 
she cries "Savedl" and falls into Pierre's arms: 

"Oh, Pierre, my love, ray lifel . . . ^c might have 
died togetherl . . . But you are given to me againi 
What happinessl God is good! How I love youl 
Forgive mel 1 thought you were a coward, I thought 
you were base, and I hated youl Now I adore youl 
Oh, courage, oh, genius I Forgive your comrade, your 
handmaid I " 
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The last act shows a pretty picture irf Pierre and Gfimentine 
at home: she is the incarnation (rf domesticity, and he, of 
independence and happiness. The mother-in-law, distracted 
at not being able to help the couple, ends by purchasing Pierre's 
<Uscovery. Theplay'swealuiess is so flagrant as hardly to call ftM* 
further comment. With so good a theme the dramatist ought 
surely to have developed a more credible story, and sought a 
more logical Jinouemtrd. To begin with, his thesis was irre- 
trievably weakened by making CUmentine the sort of woman 
she was. If, during the entire struggle with his wife and her 
mother, Pierre had once received some sign of sympathy from 
Clementine, we might have hoped and looked for her ultimate 
change, but when, having stood throughout against him, she 
finally does go to him and at the risk <rf her life, stands at his 
side during the oiperiroent, and then — ((fter his experiment 
succeeds — falls into his arms, and forever after maids his 
clothes, we cannot doubt that we have to do with melodrama. 

Had CUmentine at first been in earnest and made an honest 
endeavour to understand Pierre and then gradually been cor- 
rupted by her mother and her mother's money, and eventually 
been made to see the good qualities in Pierre, we might have 
believed. As it is, the last two acts spoil the play. 

Technically, "Un beau Mariage" is important. A man of 
sdence as a serious stage-figure, a hero in fact, was a decided 
novelty in the 'fifties, and, if the play accomplished nothing 
else, it at least opened the way for the modems, and broadened 
the field of the theatre. Possibly the doctors and other scientists 
in the plays of Brieux and Hervieu and Curel owe something to 
the earnest treatment of the chemist in this early play (rf Augier. 
"Ceinture dorfe" (1855) is little more than an expanded 
fable; it might well be termed "Tainted Money." The rich 
merchant Roussel has an only daughter, Caliste, who seeks 
among numerous suitors for her hand one who cares nothing for 
her money. Finally, M. de Tir^Ian makes his appearance, and 
Roussel oStn to make him his son-in-law. But Tir6lan, whose 
father has been ruined in business by Roussel, and who has 
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scruples against marrying for money, refuses. Roussel swallows 
the insult, Tir£lan decides to go away, and Roussel turns to 
another suitor, whom Caliste is about to accept when she leanis 
that Tir£lan really loves her and will not ask for her hand because 
of her money. Meantime, Roussel has been particularly sus- 
ceptible to alluiions to the source of his fortune, and this sutcepti' 
bility finally assumes the form of monomania. Once again 
Roussel makes overtures to Tirilan and offers to restore thi 
money which he took from the young nun's father. He it agair 
refused. The knot is cut at last when it is learned that Roussel 
is ruined by unwise speculation. Tirfilan is at last free to dedan 
his love to Caliste; he can marry her now that the barrier <jl. 
brtune is removed. 

The play is so light that it hardly deserves a place among th' 
serious plays of Augier. Yet in its own way it stands as a furthe 
document upon the social system in which hard cash plays s 
large and important a role. 

To turn from the idealistic and timid "Ceinture dor6e" t 
"Let £Lfiront£s" (1861) is to realise in the most forceful manne 
the extreme poles (rf the genius of Emile Augier. The earlii 
play appears little other than the work (rf a dilettante beside tli 
later. "Les ElSront£s" is a compact yet varied picture of mai 
ners, in which the principal portrait is the parvenu Vemouille 
a vulgar, unscrupulous journalist with money and a vast amoui 
of aplomb — "nerve." -Respected by no one, he is held in fe 
by all, for he is influential and rich. 

Politically, socially, dramatically, "Les Edront£s" is a wo: 
ti the first importance. It was the first play to treat in a re 
istic manner the power <tf the press and paint a truly mode 
villain. Says Vemouillet: " 1 have put my money to the on 
use to which it has not hitherto been put: making public opinic 
I have in my hands the two powers which the Empire has alwa 
disputed: moneyandthepressi Each helps the other. I open 
newroads to them; I am in fact making a revolution." Althou 
"Les Effrontfs" is at the same time a comedy of character a 
manners with a complicated intrigue and a love story, it i 
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in its day considered mainly as an attack on the press. But 
what was not realised so clearly in the many heated discussions 
aroused by the piece, was that Augier was not so much concerned 
with the actual state of the press — which was and is bad 
enough — but with the power which the press, backed by money, 
may exert. His purpose was larger, for it was humanitarian. 

Once again he enlarged the scope of the theatre, and gave 
the stage a figure which is today one (rf the most familiar and 
finest used. 

In several of Augier's plays there is a mingling of themes 
which, while it adds to the atmosphere and interest, often 
renders any distinct daMification of genres, a difficult task. 
"Money," "Sex," "Politics," and such-like more or less arbitrary 
headings are not sufficient to cover more than half of Augier's 
plays. "Le Gendre de M. Poirier," for example, is a comedy 
of character, as well as a comedy <rf sentiment, a picture of the 
nobility and the bourgeoisie, and a study of the money question. 
"La Pierre de Touche" (1853) and "Maitre Gutrin" (1865). 
although they are not so unified as "Le Mariage d'Olympe," 
may still be satisfactorily classified under the heading of 
"Money." The first is another ot those lighter plays with 
"morals": it shows the evil results of the acquisition of large 
sums of money by those who do not know its proper usei; the 
second is an interesting study in the character of a bourgeois 
merchant. 

"Les EISront£s" has been classed among the works of Augier 
in which money was shown to be at the base of a great part of 
the evils of the social system. It is likewise one of the three 
pcJitical plays, of which the others are "Le Fils de Giboyer" 
and "Lions et Renards." 

"Le Fils de Giboyer" (1862) was for the French of the day 
what was called an "Anticlerical" play. The Jesuits as politi- 
cians were attacked, or believed themselves to be,' so that 

< Inhupreftce to"Lc Fil* de Gboyer" Augier Myi: "In apiteof what hu 
been affinned, Uii* comedy ii not ft polidul piece in the cuirent tenie of the tenn: 
it i* ■ mcib] [da)'. It attacki and defends only ideai. abrtract conception* of aU 
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national discussioiu and conflicts aroic, bitter countcT'attacks 
made on the author and what was suppoted to be his party. 
Augier denies (see the foot-note) that his play ia [K>Uticali he 
declares that it deals with society in a general way. As a story 
d father and son it indubitably sufiers from what now appears 
as a great deal ti topical and cmtemporaneous discussion, but 
that is rather the fault of the times and of the subject. T^e 
clever but unscrupulous bohemian scribbler, Giboyer — who. 
together with his protector D'Auberive, was one oi the prin- 
cipal characters in "Les Elffront£s", — has sold himself to the 
rich Marquis. Through political intrigues, hypocrisy, vmality 
of the basest kind, Giboyer makes his way. until at last through 
his love for his son, his designated successor, he undergoes a 
moral "rehabilitation." The psychology of the transformatioi^ 
may be true enough, and would doubtless have been more 
credible had it been developed at greater length by a novelist like 
Balzac or George Eliot, but somehow we cannot believe in the 
sudden change, and are prone to ask how it happens that Giboyer' 
can be redeemed by love for his son any more than could Olympe 
because Henri once loved her. 

"lions et Renards" (1669) is valuable and historically in- 
teresting as a comedy t& manners and character. It is another 
attack on the Jesuits. But the compticated intrigue, the 
occasional obscurity of the motivation, were sufficient to account 
for the failure of the play. 

Augier realized, as Balzac did, that money was the root d 
much evil, and, in the midst (rf the social readjustments which 
France was undergoing in the nineteenth century, he made one 
(^ the greatest of his protagonists. In the struggle between the 
classes, in the [>crsonal relationship tA the family, the race for 
money and power was almost always the prime reason for social 
degradation and disintegration. Social position is mainly a 
question <^ money. Olympe Taverny attempted to climb, and 

suit of lovenunent. . . . The snUgDiuim betvreen the old and modem prin. 
dplei, that, in brief, ia the theme of the |diy. I defy tnyone to God s tioglc 
word to waiTsnt the auumptioa that I have gone beyood this." 
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the family suSered; GabrieUe's husband was forced to spend the 
time he should have had writh his wife, in earning the money he 
thought was supporting her; marriages <rf love and inclination 
are forced to give way before marriages of convenience, which 
means ruin for the home and the family; the press and the 
Church strive for power, political and financial — the very basis 
and sinews of politics is cash. France, says Augier, is ptongy - 1 
mad, and a nation which forgets what is of supreme importance 
— family and home and the virtues of old — is heading for I 
destruction. 

The remaining important plays are all more or less concerned 
with money; sometimes it hovers in the background, is only 
apprehended; sometimes it is obscured by other considerations, 
but it is always present. — 

"Le Gendre de M. Poirier" (1855), written in collabora- 
tion with Jules Sandeau, is without doubt one of the finest 
c omedies of charact er ever written. The figure <rf the "bon- 
honune" t'oiricr is one of the greatest in the realm of dramatic 
Uterature. In this play Au|^er was less concerned with social 
considerations than was his wont, althou^ money again is the 
basis of the action. ' The Marquis de Preslcs, a ruiijed member 
of the aristocracy, has in a way entered into a business pact with 
Poirier, but the business dealings of the two have been utilised 
by the authors chiefly as a frame in which to depict and contrast 
the nobleman and the bourgeois. The plot is of necessity rather' 
thin: c haracter is the important considerati on. _ 

Hie last three important plays of Augier, written after the 
war, might possibly be classified under the general headings 
which we have to far been using, but each, by reason c^ a com- 
parative novelty of theme, may well be placed apart in different 
categories. The plays in question are "Jean de Thommeray," 
" Madame Caverlet," and " Les Fourchambault." Besides 
these, there is, however, "Le Prix Martin," written in collabora- 
tion with Eugdne Labiche, a conventional and amusing little 
comedy. 

"Jean de Thommeray" (1873) — written with Jules Sandeau, 
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whose novel of the same name was used as a basis — is a patri- 
otic piece, in which a young aristocrat, succumbing to the de- 
moralising influences of the capital, finally redeems himself 
by fighting for the Patrie. The value of the play lies rather m 
the separate pictures of the life of the aristocratic De Thom- 
merays. than in the story. Jean's redemption is not very satis- 
factorily explained, while the [Jot is loose and our interest 
consequently wavering. 

"Madame Caverlet" (1876) is a strong and passionate plea 
for divorce. Again it points out an evil in the social system 
which militates agaiiist the good of the family. Sir Edward 
Merson and his wife have been separated for a number of years. 
, She has found consolation in the upright and honourable M. 
Caverlet, with whom, and her two children, she has been living 
in what is all but a legal status of marriage. When the daughter, 
however, is about to marry, Caverlet and "Madame" Caverlet 
confess to the suitor's father the truth of the case, and the pro- 
posed marriage is broken oS without delay. Merson then 
appears, demands his son and daughter, forces Caverlet to go 
away, and ends by breaking up the family until he is offered a 
large sum of money to go to Switzerland and there become a 
citizen. This ameliorates the situation, as the wife can then 
obtain a divorce and become the lawful wife of Caverlet. But 
Henri, the son, completely disillusioned, joins the army and goes 
to a foreign country. The marriage then takes place. 

We cannot but feel that Augier's case would have been 
stronger had he not loaded the dice. If Merson had really cared 
more for his wife than for her money, and had he insisted on 
his "rights," then the injustice of the law and its bitter conse- 
quences would have been more strikingly proved. Had Augier, 
as Hervieu did in "La Loi de I'homme," pushed his thesis to 
its logical conclusion, we should have had a more touchingly 
poignant play, as well as a stronger plea for divorce. 

"LesFourchambault"{I878) is the last play of Emile Augier. 
In structure, in character analysis, it shows no diminution in 
•the dramatist's powers; it is indeed a proof of his deepening 
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OLYMPE'S MARRIAGE 

(LE MARIAGE D'OLYMPE) 



A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED 

MARQUIS DE PUYGIRON. 

HENRI DE PUYGIRON. 

BARON DE MONTRICHARD. 

BAUDEL DE BEAUSfijOUR. 

ADOLPHE. 

MARQUISE DE PUYGIRON. 

GENEVlEVE DE WURZEN. 

PAUUNE. 

IRMA. 

The scene of the first ad la laid at Pllnltz. and thai oj the tecond and 
third atU In the home of the MARQUIS DE PUYGIRON. cd 
Vienna. 
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ACT I 



The scene U the ameersidion-Toom at Pilnitz, a watering-place. 
There are three large arched entrances at the hack, opening 
apon a garden; a divan is in the centre; to the right stands a 
table with numerous newspapers on it; to the left is a small 
tea-table. 
As the curtain rises, the MARQUIS DE PUYGIRON is seated by the 
table to the l^t. MONTRICHARD on the iitan, facing the audi- 
ence; RAVDEL DE BEAU££jOUR is likewise on the ditan. but 
ordy his legs are seen by the audience. 
MONTRICHARD. \Jleading his guide-booQ "Pilnitz, nine 
kilometres south-eut of Dresden, summer residence of th^ 
Court. Castle . . . Natural ■ waters . . . Magnificent baths' 
. . . Casino . . ." ^Throwing down the ioolQ Palpitating 
with interest, that little book I 

MARQUIS. Tell me, M. de Montrichard — you are aVcat 
authority on modem France — who is Mile. Olympe Tavcmy? 
An actress? 

MONTRICHARD. No, M. le Marquis, she is one of the most 
luxuriously and frequently kept women in Paris. How docs 
it happen that her fame has reached Pilnitz? 

MARQUIS. The Constitutionnel announces her death. 
MONTRICHARD. Is that possible? A girl of twenty-five! 
Poor Olympel 

BAUDEL. {Rising from behind the ditati] Is Olympe dead? 
MONTRICHARD. \_Afier looking for the person who is speak- 
ing.^ Did Monsieur know her? 

BAUDEL. {Embarrassed^ Just as — everyone did — hm 
— ye*, very well. 
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MONTRICHARD. What was the cause of her death? 

MARQUIS. Here's the item: [//« reads} "Our California 
correspondent writes, 'Yellow fever has just claimed as its 
victim one of the most charming of our young compatriots. 
Mile. CHympe Tavemy. A week after her arrival in San 
Francisco she met her death.' " 

MONTRICHARD. What the devil was she doing in Cali- 
fornia? She had an income (tf ten thousand francsl ' 

BAUEXL. Which she must have lost in investments. 

MONTRICHARD. \^To the MARQUIS] It has always seemed 
to me the moat cruel injustice that these happy young creatures 
should be exposed to so serious an accident as death, the same as 
honest women are. 

MARQUIS. That is the only possible way for them to make 
regular their position in society. But what surprises me is that 
the papers give her long death-notices. 

MONTRICHARD. [.4f the right of the tahle^ You have been 
away from France for some time, have you not, M. le Marquis> 

MARQUIS. Since the Veniie— 1832. 

MONTRICHARD. There have been great changes in twenty- 
two years. 

MARQUIS. So I imagine: then things were going from bad 
to worse. But — the devill — then, at least, there was some 
sentiment fA public modesty. 

MONTRICHARD. What can public modesty do in the face 
I of facts? The existence of this class of women is one of the 
I facts I refer to. These women have passed out of the lower 
strata of sodety and come into the broad daylight. They 
constitute a little world of their own which makes its orbit in 
the rest of the universe. They go about, give and attend 
dances, have families, and gamble on the Bourse. Men don't 
bow to them as yet when they are with mothers or sisters, but 
they arc none the less taken to the Bois in open carriages; in 
the theatre they occupy prominent boxes — and the men are 
not considered cynics. 

BAUDEU Exactly. 
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MARQUIS. That's all very curioui. In my day the boldest 
man would never dream of parading himself in that way I 

MONTRICHARD. Well, in your day this new social circle 
was still in the swamp; now It's dried up. if not thoroughly 
renovated. You used to hunt in high-top boots, buckled Up to 
the belt; now wc walk about in pumps. Streets have been 
cut through, squares, whole residential sections. Like the city 
of Paris, society takes in new suburbs every fifty years. This 
latest is the Tkirteenih ArronJissermnl. Do you know, these 
VB Unen iiav e so strong a hoH on the public that jjiey have eyei^ 
been made the lujrfiines^ plf^?? i 

MARQuis. In the theatre? Women who— 7 And thej 
audience accepts that? 

MONTRICHARD. Without a murmur — which proves that' 
having made their entrie into comedy, they have done likewise 
into correct society. 

MARQUIS. You could knock me down with a featherl 

MONTRICHARD. Then w^iat have you to say when I tell 
you that these ladies manage to get married? 

MARQUIS. To captains ot industry? 

MONTRICHARD. No, indeed — to sons of good families. 

MARQUIS. Idiots of good familiesi 

MONTRICHARD. No, no. The bane of our day is the\ 
rehabilitation of the lost woman — fallen woman, we say. 
Our poets, novelists, dramatists, fill the heads of the young 
generation with romantic ideas of redemption through love, the 
virginity of the soul, and other paradoxes of transcendental 
philosophy. These young women must become ladies, grandy 
ladies I ■^ 

MARQUIS. Grand ladies? 

MONTRICHARD. Marriage is their final catch; the fish 
must be worth the trouble, you see. 

MARQUIS. IRlsing] Good GodI And the father-in- 
law doesn't strangle a woman in a case of the sort? 

MONTRICHARD. \\Alao rising] What about the law, 
M. le Marquis? 
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BAUDEL rises and Walk' slowly down-atagt to the l^. 

MARQUIS. E>evil take the law then! If your law> permit 
such shame to fall upon good families, if a common prostitute 
can tarnish the honour of a whole family by marrying one of its 
dninlcard sons, it is the father's right to take his name from the 
thief of his honour, even if it were glued to her akin like Nessus* 
tunic. 

MONTRICHARD. That's rather a brutal form of justice for 
the present age, is it not, M. le Marquis? 

MARQUIS. Possibly, but I am not a man of the present age. 

BAUDEL. But, M. le Marquis, suppose the woman in ques- 
tion does not drag her stolen plumage in the gutter? 

MARQUIS. I cannot admit the hypothesis. Monsieur. 

BAUDEL. Is it not possible that she should like to give up 
her former life and want to lead a quiet and pure existence ? 

MARQUIS. Put a duck on a lake among swana, and you will 
observe that the duck regrets its mire, and~wiU end by returning 
there.- 

MONTRICHARD. Home-sickness for the mudi 

BAUDEL. Then you don't believe in repentant Magdalens? 

MARQUIS. I do — in the desert. 

The MARQUISE and GENEVltVE come In through an archway. 

MARQUIS. Shhl Messieurs, beware of chaste earsl 

MONTRICHARD. And how are Mme. la Marquise and Mile. 
Geneviive? 

MARQUISE. Much better, thank you. Monsieur. — Have 
you seen the papers, dear? 

MARQUIS. Yes, dear, and I am now at your disposal. 

GENEVIEVE. No news from Turkey, grandfather? 

MARQUIS. No, my child. 

MONTRICHARD. Are you interested in the war. Made- 
moiselle? 

GENEVlElVE. I should so like to be a man and &ghtl 

MARQUISE. Hush, child. 
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GENEVlEVE. I'm not so stupid — or if I am, I owe it to 
you, grandmother. — You shouldn't blame mel 

MARQUISE. {Tappinf GENEVlElVE godly on the cheek, t^ 
going toward her haabanJTl Coming to the spring, TancrMe? 
It's time. 

MARQUIS. Very well. [7*0 the others] We invalids are 
here to take the waters. — My arm. Marquise. And you lead 
the way, granddaughter. ]^To his icife] Sleep better? 

MARQUISE. [7*0 her hushanif} Almost well; and you? 

MARQUIS. So did I. ^They go oat. MONTRICHARD 
escorts them to the door and retarru.] 

BAUDEL. [7*0 MONTRICHARD] I am dcUghted, Monsieur. 
to have made your acquaintance. 

MONTRICHARD. When did I have the honour. Monsieur ? 

BAUDEL. Why — here — just now 

MONTRICHARD. The few words we exchanged togctherS 
Good Lord, you are a quick acquaintance-maker I 

BAUDEL. 1 have known you a long time, by reputation. 
I have always wanted to be counted among your friends. 

MONTRICHARD. That's too good of youl Though my 
friendship is not a temple of etiquette, people do not as a rule 
enter it unannounced, \jiside] Who is the fellow? 

BAUDEL. [Bowing] Anatole de Beausfijour 

MONTRICHARD. Knight of Malta? 

BAUDEL. I confess it. 

MONTRICHARD. Fifteen hundred francs — and what did 
the title of Beaus£jour cost you? 

BAUE^L. Two hundred thousand in land. 

MONTRICHARD. Dear enough. You deserve another — a 
little less expensive. 

BAUDEL. Ha, hat GoodI Baudel, Monsieur, is my patro- 
nymic 

MONTRICHARD. Baudel? Just as the Montmorency were 
called Bouchard. I seem to have heard your name somewhere 
before. Monsieur. Didn't you aiq>ly for membership in the 
Jockey Club last year? 
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BAUDEL. I did. 

MONTRICHARD. And you were refused because you were — 
one momentl — because your father was a milliner? 

BAUDEL. He financed the concern: partner of Mile. Aglae. 

MONTRICHARD. Partner, yes. WeJl, Monsieur, if I were 
your father's son I should call myself merely Baudel. It's no 
disgrace to be bald; only when one wears a wig does one run the 
risk of appearing ridiculous, M. de Beaus^jour. And so — your 

very humble 

He /s ahoid to hate. 

BAUDEL. {Jntercepiins him\ Monsieur, the estate of 
Beauafijour is situated on the road to Orlfans, thirty-three 
kilometres from Paris. Could you tell me where Montridiard 
Iies> 

MOtfTRICHARD. {Raurnini to BAUDEL] Three imperti- 
nent fellows have asked me the same question. To the first I 
replied that it was situated in the Bois dc Boulogne;^ to the 
second, in the Bois de Vinccnnes;' to the third, in the Forest 
of St. Germain.^ I accompanied each of these three sceptics 
to the duelling grounds; they returned convinced — grievously 
convinced — so convinced that no one has since dared repeat 
the question. I trust. Monsieur, that you no longer desire the 
information? 

BAUDEL. You refer to pleasure parties on your estates, I 
take it> You forget, perhaps, that there are other places for 
such? Spa, Homburg, Baden, and — Pilnitzl 

MONTRICHARD. Monsieur then insists on a wound? 

BAUDEL. Yes, Monsieur, I need one. 1 have arranged this 
little conversation with that end in view. 

They sit down at the lahle. 

MONTRICHARD. Very well. M. Baudel. But I warn you 
that you have already an inch of steel in your arm. Take good 
care that the weapon goes no deeper! 

> Fsnrau* place* for dudling. 
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BAUDEL. I am fully aware that Monsieur is the be*t swords' 
man in Paris. Your blade stands you in good stead of every' 
thing, including a genealogy. 

MONTRICHARD. Two inches. 

BAUDEL. Of an ambiguous title, relying entirely upon 
chance. You have by your bravado and your cleverness made 
an entree in the world of fashion and high life; you arc even one 
of the leaders in that world, where you always behave like a 
perfect gentleman: spending generously, never borrowing — a 
good gambler, good comrade, dead shot, and a gallant knight. 

MONTTWCHARD. Three inches. 

BAUDEL. Unfortunately, however, you have recently lost 
your luck. You are now without a sou, and arc looking for 
fifty thousand francs with which to tempt fortune once again. 
You cannot find the money. 

MONTRICHARD. Five inchesi 

BAUDQ.. I shall loan you that amount. 

MONTRICHARD. Ha! 

BAUDEL. Now how many inches? 

MONTRICHARD. That depends on the conditions you make. 
You have conditions? 

BAUDEL. Yes. 

MONTRICHARD. Speak, M. de Beaus^jour. 

BAUDEL. It's quite simple: I should like 

MONTRICHARD. What? 

BAUI^L. The devil! It's not so simple as it seemed. 

MONTRICHARD. I am very intelligent! 

BAUDEL. Monsieur, I have an income 61 a hundred and 
twenty-three thousand francs. 

MONTRICHARD. You are fortunate. 

BAUDEL. No, I am not. I have received a gentleman's 
education and I have aristocratic instincts. My fortune and 
my breeding call me to the more brilliant realms oi society — 

MONTRICHARD. And your birth stands in your way. 

BAUI£L. Precisely. Every time I knock at the door, it is 
closed in my face. In order to enter and to remain, I must 
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fig^t a dozen duels. Now, I am no more of a coward than the 
average man, but I have a hundred and twenty-three thousand 
reasons for wanting to live, while my adversary as a rule would 
have only thirty or forty thousand. It's not too unevenly 
matched. 

MONTRICHARD. I understand: you want to earn your 
spurs once for all, and you turn to me? 

BAUDEL. That's it. 

MONTRICHARD. But, my dear Monsieur, my inserting an 
inch of steel into your arm will not prove that you're a good 
swordsman. 

BAUDEL. That is not exactly 

MONTRICHARD. Then what ? 

BAUDEL. It's rather a delicate matter to explain. 

MONTRICHARD. Say it out — let us be frank. 

BAUDEL. You are right: I propose a bargain. 

MONTRICHARD. For what? You remind me of a bottle 
of that sort of champagne that takes a quarter of an hour to 
blow the cork out! Good God, man, ask for a corkscrew! 

BAUDEL. Monsieur, your device is Cruore iiota, isn't it> 

MONTRICHARD. Yes, Monsieur, Ouort dives; Enriehtd 
by hii hlooi. This was not my own invention: it was given by 
Louis XIV to my great-grandfather four generations ago; he 
received eight wounds at the Battle of Senef. 

BAUDEL. What was the estate worth at the time? 

MONTRICHARD. One million. 

BAUDEL. {Loieaing his eyes'] Twenty-five thousand francs 
a wound. I am not as rich as Louis XIV, Monsiwr, but there 
are wounds and wounds. A scratch on the arm, for instance — 
doesn't that seem worth fifty thousand francs? 

MONTRICHARD. [Severely} Do you mean you wish to 
buy a wound? You're madi 

BAUDEJL Bear in mind that it is more to my interest than 
yours to keep the matter a secret. There is nothing reprehen- 
siUe in the arrangement: the price of blood has always been an 
honourable thing. Your own device proves that. 
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MONTRICHARD. ^Aftei a momtr£s ktiilaUon} You know, 
I like you — I couldn't for the life of me i&y why — but 
I like you. It will be very amusing to make you a man of 
the world. I'll take that wound from you, but — gratis, you 
understand? 

BAUDEL. [roA/nue^Thatwillcostmore— but I don't mindl 

MONTRICHARD. Send your seconds. 

BAUDEL. But the cause of the quarrel? 

MONTRICHARD. Your name is Baudel. I am said to 
bav« suggested that you cross the L.^ 

BAUDEL GoodI Montrichard, a duel to the bitter endl 

MONTRICHARD. And afterward we shall have a house- 
warming for our new friendship at the Hotel du Grand Scander- 
burg. I shall await your seconds here, my dear M. Baudel. 

BAUDEL. De Beaus£jour. 

MONTRICHARD. Yes, yes: de Beausfjour. [BAUCSL 
foes o(i/J There's a queer type! I'D make something of him: 

first a friend — very attached — with a string to his paw ! 

This duel is exactly what I needed to set me going once again. 
Montrichard, the hour of fate has sounded, the hour of marriagel 
[//e %ots to the door, meets PAUUNE and hows to Aer.J 

MONTRICHARD. You? You're not dead, then? Why, 
the papers are full of iti 

PAULINE. Doubtless a mistake! 

MONTRICHARD. Aren't you Olympe Tavemy? 

PAUUNE. Ah. I thought sol This is not the first time I 
have had the honour to be mistaken for tJiat lady. I am the 
Countess de Puygiron, Monsieur. 

MONTRICHARD. A thousand pardons, Madamel The 

resemblance is >o strikingi Even your voice 1 You 

will excuse me for making so natural a mistake? Especially as 
this is as likely a place to meet Olympe Tavemy as the Countess 
de E^lygiron. I beg your pardon once more, Madame. 

PAULINE. [Going doum-alage io the righi^ Of course, Mon- 
ueuT. I was looking for my uncle and aunt here. 
>Whkh make* the word "Btudet": "ws." 
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MONTRICHARD. They are at the spring. M. le Marquis 
never told me hii nephew was married. 

PAULINE. For an excellent reason: he didn't know it him- 
self. 

MONTRICHARD. Ahl 

PAULINE. It's a surprise that my husband and I have in 
store for him. Please be good enough, therefore, not to tell 
him of our arrival, if you happen to see him before we do. Or — 
will you please show me the way to the spring? 

MONTRICHARD. Do me the honour of taking my arm. 
Madame. I have the good fortune to be slightly acquainted 
with your family. \^Bowlng^ Baron de Montrichard — moat 
pleased to — this is nonsense, introducing an old friend ! 

PAULINE. Monsieurl 

MONTRICHARD. Arc you afraid I'll tell? You know I'm 
always on the woman's side. You and I can help each other; 
in my own interest, if for no other reason, I am bound to be dis- 
creet on your score. 

PAULINE. In what way, M. de — de — Montrichard, can I 
be fortunate enough to serve you? 

MONTRICHARD. Ah. you're defiant? Do you want secu- 
rity? I'm only too pleased. I am thinking of marrying: 
your great-uncle, the Marquis de Puygiron, has a charming 
granddaughter. 1 have just made her acquaintance, but have 
not as -yet been received into the family circle. If you will 
arrange that for me and further my suit, I shall see to it that 
whoever has the impertinence to recognise you will have to deal 
with me. 

He hvlds Old his hand io her. PAULINE loo^s quickly about to see 
lehdher anyone else is present. 

PAULINE. \lTakirtg his AantTj How did you recognize me? 
MONTRICHARD. First, your face, then that little pink mark 
on your beloved ivory neck. The mark I used to adorel 
PAULINE. Do you still remember it? 
MONTRICHARD. You were my only real love. 
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PAULINE. And you mine, dear Edouard. 

MONTRICHARD. No, no — Alfred — you're mixing the 
names. Your "only real love" hat had so many nameal 
What the devil put it into your head to marry? You were 
very happy before? 

PAULINE. Didiyou ever happen to notice, when you stepped 
out into the boulevard, that you had left your cane in the restau- 
rant? 

MONTRICHARD. Yes. 

PAULINE. And you went back for it. There in the private 
dining-room you saw the wreckage of the orgy: candelabra in 
which the lights were burned out; tablecloth removed; acandle^ 
end on the table which was all covered with grease and stained 
with wine. Instead of lights and laughter and heavy perfumes, 
that made the place gay not long since, were solitude, silence, 
and a stale odor. The gilded furniture teemed like strangers 
to you, to everyone, even to themselves. Not a single article 
among all this that seemed familiar, not one was reminiscent 
of the absent master of the house or awaited his return. 
Complete abandonment! 

MONTRICHARD. Exactly. 

PAULINE. Well, my life is rather like that of the private 
dining-room. 1 must be gay or utterly lone ly — there is no 
possible compromise. Are you surprised then that the restau- 
rant aspires to the dignity of the home? 

MONTRICHARD. Not to mention a certain taste for virtue 
that you must have acquired? 

PAULINE. Y6u're joking? 

MONTRICHARD. No, virtue is for you a new play-thing, I 
might almost say, forbidden fruit. Let me warn you that it 
will set your teeth on edge. 

PAULINE. We shall see. 

MONTRICHARD. The career of an honest woman is a fearful 
undertaking! . 

PAULINE. It can't compare with ouni If you only knew 
how much energy it required to ruin a man! 
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MONTRICHARD. No matter, you are now CountcM de 
Puygiron. Now tell me what is the meaning of the news of 
your death in the ComUltdionnel? 

PAULINE. A note my mother sent to all the papers. 

MONTRICHARD. How is good old Irma, by the way? 

PAULINE. Very well and happy. When I married, I gave 
her all I had — furniture, jewels, income. 

MONTRICHARD. That was something d a consolation for 
losing you. 

PAULINE. So you see how necessary it was to throw people 
oB the scent? Thanks to this plan, no one will dare recognise 
Olympe Tavemy in the Countess de I^iygiron. Now, dear, 
you know if I had persisted in not being recognised, you would 
have retired with excuses — that is, if you hadn't given me your 
security. 

MONTRICHARD. Suppose you happen to meet one of your 
friends who knew of your liaison with the Count? 

PAULINE. No one knew of it. 

MONTRICHARD. Ahl 

PAULINE. Henri took me seriously from the very first. 
He was most discreet: Didier and Marion Delorme, you seel 
You must know that I've played my cards well. I talked c^ 
going into a convent; then he asked me to marry him, and I 
accepted. I pretended I was going to California. Henri met 
me in Brittany; I married him there a year ago, under my real 
name, Pauline Morin. 

MONTRICHARD. Is he as big a fool as that? 

PAULINE. You insulting creature! He's a very intelligent 
and charming young man. 

MONTRICHARD. Then how does it happen that ? 

PAULINE. He never had a mistress — his father was veiy 
severe with him. When he became of age, he was as innocent 
as 

MONTRICHARD. As you — at the age of fourl Poor 
fellowl 

PAULINE. He'* not to be pitied; he's very happy with me. 
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MONTRICHARD. Do you love him? 

PAULINE. That is not the question. I strew his path with 
flowers — artificial, perhaps, but they are prettier and more 
lasting than real ones. 

MO^f^RICHARD. Truly, do you think the game worth the 
candle? 

PAULINE. So far, I don't. We've been spending ten 
months alone in Brittany — all by ourselves. For the past 
two months we've been travelling, alone again. I can't say 
that we've been hilarious. I live the life of a recluse, going 
from hotel to hotel; with the maids, servants, and postilions, I 
am "Madame la Comtesse." AH that would be dull enough 
if I hadn't othe r dre ams for the future — but I have. Now that 
Olympe 'iaverny (t^od rest her soull) has had time to go to 1 
California and die and be mourned for in Paris, I can boldly 1 
enter society by the front door, which the Marquis de Puygiron I 
is to open for me. 

MONTRICHARD. Is your husband going to introduce you to 
hie uncle? 

PAULINE. Indeed he ill But he's not expecting the kind 
of meeting I have planned! 

MONTRICHARD. There's a fine fellow caught in a trapl 

PAULINE. It's all for his own happinessl If he intro- I 
duces me as an honest woman, he will not be lying: for a I 
year I have been the personification of virtue. I have a new j 
skin. ' 

MONTRICHARD. You have only to shed it, GwntessI 

PAULINE. Impcrtincntl — Here is my husbandl 

MONTRICHARD walk_a aaay and bows cttemoniotalsi to PAULINE. 
Enter HENRI. 

MONTRICHARD. Will you be good enough, Madame, to 
present me to M. le Comte? 

PAULINE. My friend, M. le Baron de Montrichard. 

HENRI. £_Bowina} Monsieur. 

PAULINE. We owe our acquaintance to a rather strange 
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accident: M. de Montxichard, when he saw me come in, miatook 
me for — you know whom I am thought to resemble? 

MONTRICHARD. The mistake was all the more ineicusable 
as the person you speak of recently died in California, and I 
do not believe in ghosts. 

PAULINE. Is the poor creature dead? Well, I haven't 
the courage to mourn herl Let us hope I shan't again be 
mistaken for herl 

HENRI. Take care, Madame, perhaps M. de Montrichard 
feels the loss more keenly than you? 

MONTRIOIARD. Right, Monsieur, I thought a great deal 
of the lady. Her heart was much above her station in 
life. 

HENRI. Ah? Doubtless Monsieur was in a position to 
appreciate her better than anyone else? 

MONTRICHARD. No. Monsieur, n o. _ My relations wit h 
her were always of a very brief an d fr iendly nature. 

HENRI. [Shaking hands with him cordially} I am very 
glad to have made your acquaintance. Monsieur — we must 
become friends I 

MONTRICHARD. Monsieurl [To himse^ I feel sorry 

forhimi . 

A aeream emtra. 

^RVANT. Two gentlemen who wish to see M. de 
Montrichard. 

MONTRICHARD. [To hitmdf} Baudcl's seconds! [Aloui] 
Good, I shall be with them in a moment. [The aervani goes oaQ 
I hope, M. le Comte, that we shall soon find an opportunity of 
continuing the conversation? — Madamel 

HENRI. [To himself, aa he aees his ancle] My Unclel 

MONTRICHARD. [Meeling the MARQUIS at the door} M. 
le Marquis, you find yourself in the bosom of your family. [He 

^°" " -^ The MARQUIS and the MARQUISE enter. 

MARQUIS. It's Henri! My dear boy, what a surprise! 
[He opena hia araia; HENRI i^fsses him. then kiaaea the MARQUISE' 
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AoniT] Three years without coming to see usl And not a 
letter for a whole yearl How ungrateful of you I 

MARQUISE. What of it> Family affection doesn't die out 
like other affection, through absence or silence. Two hundred 
leagues away, when we were both grieving for the same reason, 
we were together in our sorrow. 

MARQUIS. We expected you just before your poor father's 
death. We thought you would feel the need of being 
with us. 

PAULINE hai mtatdime gone to the archway. wUhout losing sight of 
the olhera. She takes off her hai, lays it on a chair, then 
comes forward. 

HENRI. I was very, very lonely and I thought of you, but 
important business aff'airs 

MARQUIS. I understand — the will and so forth. The 1 
most painful part of human bereavements is that we cannot T^ 
escape from material worries. Well, here you are at last, and 
wc are very happy to see you. 

MARQUISE. How did you know we were here? 

HENRI. The fact is, I didn't. I eipected to meet you in 
Vienna, at the end of my German tour. 

MARQUIS. Heaven bless the chance that brought you to 
us, theni We have you and we mean to keep you. 

HENRI. I should be only too glad to spend some days with 
you, only 1 was just passing through Pilnitzl ' 1 must leave 
in an hour 

MARQUIS. Nonsensel 

HENRI. It's a matter of great importance 

MARQUIS. What an ideal There can't be anything to 
prevent ? 

HENRI. Excuse me. [ffe looks toward PAULINE, who stands 
near the table. The MARQUIS watches hini] 

MARQUIS. Ah? l^Aside to Henri'] You're not travelling 
alone? Well, youth is youthl [_Aloud} If you have only 
an hour to stay here, let us spend the time together at leastl 
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Our hotel i> just two steps from here. Give your aunt your 
arm. 

The MARQUIS takea his hid. HENRI offtn his arm U> his aant; 
they start for the door. 

PAULINE. I shall wut for you here, Henri. 

MARQUIS. [_Turning rouruT] You lack tact. Mademoiselle I 

HENRI. iGoing to PAUUNE and taking her hanf\ Unde. 
I have the honour to present you to the Countess de Puygiron. 

MARQUIS The Countess de Puyg^ron^ 

MARQUIS. Are you married? 

HENRI. Yes. Unde, 

MARQUIS. ^Seeerely} How does it happen. Monsieur, 
that I, the head of the family, knew nothing of this? 

HENRI. Let me postpone an explanation in which my 
self-respect and my duty toward you could not but suffer. 
I did not come to Pilnitz to see you, and I have no inten- 
tion of antagonising you by my presence here. In leaving 
you, I bdieve that I am paying you all the deference at present 
due you. 

MARQUIS. This has nothing to do with deference, Monsieurl 
In families like ours there exists a solidarity of honour which is 
not to be trifled with or put aside by a caprice. Ask me what 
I have done with our family name and I shall answer that I have 
never spotted it except with my blood. Now I commtmd you 
to give me your accounti 

HENRI. Command? When I married Pauline, I broke 
with the family. I ther^ore have the right to be rid of any 
duty toward it, as I ask none of its privileges. 

MARQUISE. Henri, my child, can't you be a little more 
conciliatory? 

MARQUIS. Madame, do not believe for an instant that it 
is Henn who is speaking! Can't you see that this spirit cf 
revolt has been put into him by someone else? 

I HENRI. You are mistaken. Monsieur: I respect what 
deserves respect. But the prejudices and absurd conventions, 
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the hypocrisy and tyranny of society — nothing could prevent/ 
my despising them as they deserve to be dcipisedl | 

MARQUIS. Whom have you married io order to set society 
at defiance? 

HENRI. I prdti not to say. 

PAULINE. Why not, dearest? You must not allow your 
uncle to believe your marriage worse than a misalliance I That 
would kill himi Let me reassure himi His sense of honour 
will surely ? Then we may go. 

HENRI. Very well. [Me walk? away] 

PAULINE. My name is Pauline Morin, M. !e Marquis; I 
am the daughter of an honest fanner. 

MARQUIS. You a farmer's daughter? But your manners, 
your language ? 

PAULINE. My dear mother gave me an education far 
beyond my station. 

MARQUIS. Possibly! — Come, Marquise. {Ht offers hta 
arm lo the MARQUISE, anJ they turn to go] 

PAULINE. Please stay. I ought to leave if my presence is 
disagreeable to you I 

MARQUIS. You really cannot expect to be publicly received 
into a family which you entered in secret? [HENRI is about to 
speali] 

PAULINE. And why not in secret? Tell me what you 
suspect, M. le Marquis? My marriage must seem to you a 
very treacherous and bold stroke. 

MARQUIS. That would not be at all necessary with a child like 
Henri I 

HENRI. But she wanted to go into a conventl 

PAULINE. It was a comedy, a cruel comedy! Whom could 
you hope to persuade of ray sincerity? Who would admit that 
a girl of low birth, when she found in you all the intelligence 
and goodness of heart she had always dreamed, would give up 
her secret soul to you? You were very simple to believe it — 
ask your uncle. If I had really loved you, would I not have re- 
fused to become your wife? Would I not, M. le Marquis? 
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HENRI. And do you imagine she didn't refuse? She 
matle every possible objection that you yourself would have 
made. 

PAULINE. I was d^ending not only your happiness, but 
my own. [HENRI siU down <U the laile} E)o you think I 
had a beautiful dream, M. le Marquis? If you only knew what 
lamiufieringi But 1 have no right to complain; I anticipated 
what was gcnng to happen. [To HENRQ ] asked God for 
one year trf your love in exchange for the happiness of a lifetime. 
He has kept His bargain, and given me even a little extra (or 
full measure: for you still love me. 

HENRI. C//h arim extended toward her} I do love youl 
I love you as much as I did the first days of our love. 

PAULINE. Poor dearl You don't realise what is going 
on within youl Perhaps I'm wrong to tell you — but it's 
only what you will leam soon enough. Your affection is already 
waning and you are being worn out by the struggle you are 
making against the conventions of society. Your family tradi- 
tions, which you have shattered, and which you call prejudices, 
are now rising up one after the other 

MARQUISE. (To her husbanf\ That's true enough. 

PAULINE. You are resisting, I know, and you are already 
angry that your happiness is not rewarded enough for the sacrifices 
you are forced to make, but every day these sacrifices grow greater, 
and the reward less. When you leave here, you will feel the 
weight of loneliness bearing down on you; you will see with other 
eyes the woman who ought always to stand you in stead of 
family, friends, society — and before long the regret of what 
you have given up for me will change to remorse. 

MARQUISE. [7*0 her hushand] She doesn't speak like a 
woman who's trying to deceive usl 

PAULINE. But never fear, dearest, the day that happens I 
shall give you back all you have lost for my sake, and your love 
for me will be my whole life. 

HENRI. Who can listen to you and not adore you? 

MARQUISE, [ro her husband} Poor womani 
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PAULINE. Goodby, M. le Marquis, and forgive me Eor 
having the honour to bear your name — I am paying dear for iti 

MARQUISE. {To her hasbanJ^ Say something nice to her. 

MARQUIS. Only my rigid principles, which I have always 
adhered to, separate us — to my regret. 

PAULINE. Thank youl 1 go away proud, for I feel that 
I am at least esteemed by the Great Marquiel 

MARQUIS. Do you know my nom de gwrre > 

PAULINE. I am the daughter of a VenJeml 

HENRL [To himself] What's this? 

MARQUISE. Daughter of a Vendeen ? 

PAUUNE. Who died with honour on the field of battle. 

MARQUIS. in what battle? 

PAULINE. Chanay. 

MARQUIS. I wasn't there, but our men fought valiantly 
that dayl What did you say was your father's name? 

PAULINE. Yvon Morin. 

MARQUIS. I don't recall 

PAULINES 1 scarcely thought you would: he was only a 
common soldier — of your cause. 

MARQUIS. We were all equals, made noble by our faith. 
if there bad been distinctions it was death only that made themi 
QTo HENRl] Why didn't you tell me you were marrying the 
daughter of a VenJitnf That's not a misalliancel Y<Hir 
father shed his blood with ours, Countessl 

PAULINE. Oh, M. le Marquisl 

MARQUIS. Your uncle I {Sirdchej out hit aims toward 
PAULINE, who falls irOo them^ 

MARQUISE. [As PAULINE V"" A" *<""(] 1 was sure 
Henri would not contract a marriage unworthy of himi 

MARQUIS. [To HENRO Now you won't leave, will you? 

HENRL Uncle 

MARQUIS. Go if you like, only we shall keep your wife. 
Come to our hotel. Countess; I should like to introduce you 
to my granddaughter. This proud nobleman will certainly 
follow youl 
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HENR[. Yes. we shall jcun you soon. Uncle. 

MARQUIS. Don't nuke us wait too long — we shan't sit 
down to dinner until you come. [_He shaku hands with PAULINE 
and HENRI and goes toward the door] It's the Lion ior. {He 
goes out with ike MARQUISE] 

HENRI. Swear to me that you didn't know my Uncle was 
here! Swear — on your lifel 

PAULINE. On my life, on my mother) You suspect some- 
thing too terrible for words, I knowl 

HENRI. Forgive mel You can see how I suffer. I 
sometimes even doubt you. This story you seemed to invent 
on the spur of the moment 

PAULINE. You think it was prepared? 

HENRI. I did ~ and my heart sank. 

PAULINE. Poor child! You thought I married in order to 
get into the family, and become a Countess? 

HENRI. Yes. 

PAULI^4E. That my sole amibiton was to climb? Oh, 
Henri, how could you have so low an opinion of me? 

HENRI. Forgive me — I'm not at all well. 

PAULINE. I know, and for that very reason I wanted you 
to be with your family once more. My love is not enough in 
itself — but rather than have you suspect me, I should tell the 
whole truth to your uncle. 

HENRI. It would kill him — I know it would kill himl 
{He IhroiBs himself upon the disati] 

PAULINE. [^SiUIng beside him] Then we'll go tomorrow, 
if this lie is troubling you 

HENRI. It is. Your intention was good — thank you for 
that I But I have no right to fly in the face of my uncle's 
prejudices with a lie. Every time he shook hands with me, 
every time you spoke to any member of my family, would be an 
abuse of confidence for which I should blush. 

FAUUNE. [Embracing him] We'll go tonight. Those 
clouds on your forehead must disappear, you adorable boyl I ' 
ask nothing more than to be with you, alonel Come now, let 
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us join those people whose peace of mind gives you so much 
worry. 

HENRI. You angel r 

PAULINE. Ah, yoa have given me wingsl [^She gleea him 
her arm coqutUishly. HENRI pisses her forehead. To heraetf^ 
Countess, ahl 



ACT II 

The acetu is in the MARQUIS' home in Vienna. The spacious 
family Jrawing'room is decorated in the style of Louis XIII 
wilh recessed walls, wainscoted from top to bottom in carted 
oali. There are doors at ike hack ond at each side; in the 
recess of the l^t wall is a large fireplace ahoee which hangs a 
fall-length porlraii of the MARQUISE. On each side of the 
picture is a candelabrum with fiee candles. In the recess to 
the right is a deep-set window. Toward the hack on the same 
side is a Venetian mirror. 

As the curtain rises, the MARQUISE and GENEVIEVE are seated em- 
broidering. The MARQUIS ^ands by the fireplace. PAULINE 
(J half-reclining on a small sofa. 

MARQUISE. You must not forget, TancrMe, that we are 
dining at Mme. de Ransberg's. 

MARQUIS. I shan't forget: you know I adore Mme. de 
Ransbergl 

MARQUISE. And I believe your affection is returnedl If 
«he were thirty years older 1 might be jealous. 

GENEVIEVE. On the contrary, grandmother: rather just 
E>ecause she is twenty, it seems to me 

MARQUIS. That she is no match for you, who arc sixty. 

GENEVl£VE. Do you think the victor is always the one with 
the heavy battalions? 

MARQUISE. In matters of friendship, yes. 

MARQUIS. I am very grateful to the dear little Baroness 
for the way she welcomed our Pauline. 
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GENEViEVE. Then you have rcaion to b« gratehil to all 
Vienna, for that matter. 

MARQUIS. I don't deny that. I have been touched and 
flattered, I admit, by her reception here. 

GENEVIEVE. You might almost imagine that we were 
concealing contraband goods I 

MARQUIS. I'm foolish, like the ass with the burden of relicsl 

GENEVIEVE. [Rising] Did you hear that. Pauline? 

PAULINE. {Emergint Jrom her TectTie] What? 

GENEVlfeVE. [Going to PAUUNE] So much the worsel 
See what you've losti That will teach you to join in the 
conversation) 

PAUUNE. I'm not feeling well. 

MARQUISE. Not yet? 

GENEVlEVE. You're never well, are you? 

PAULINE. It's nothing. [To kyselQ What a borel 

MARQUIS. [Sitting ly the Marquise] We made you stay 
up too late last night — you're not used to iti 

PAUUNE. That's so. 

GENEVltVE. But the party was sudi fun I 

PAULINE. [To herself] Like a rainy dayl 

GENEVIEVE. Mme. de Rosenthal is so jollyl She breathes 
an air of gaiety all about her. Such a brilliant soirSel Even 
the old people at their whist must have been excited! 

MARQUISE. My partner, the Chevalier de Falkenstein, 
took my kings every time 

MARQUIS. His excuse was Pauline's laughter — it distracted 
his attention. 

GENEVltVE. A deaf man with a sharp earl Pauline didn't 
move and she won enormously. 

MARQUISE. Really? 

PAULINE. Enormously? A hundred francs, at the outside. 

MARQUIS. That's good, at a franc a point. But I have an 
idea you don't care for gambling? 

PAULINE. I don't, M. le Marquis, I AoTit — [Toherse{f] 
at a franc a point. 
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GENEVl£,VE. Pauline is so serioua that 1 think she's bored 
by all this frivolous society. 

MARQUISE. Yes, and she seemed, beforehand, to expect 
a wonderful time) 

PAULINE. I imagined it was going to be something far 
different from this! 

MARQUIS. You are too serious for your years, my dear 

PAUUNE. Perhaps. 

MARQUISE. But society is not altogether a matter of 
frivoUty. If you are. bored with the young people, why don't 
you talk with the older ones? You could certainly find some- 
thing worth while to talk about with them? 

PAULINE- Madame, I am ashamed to confess that the 
topics of conversation in society do not appeal to me: i am a 
barbarian. I've lived too long in our primitive Brittany. 

MARQUIS. We shall civilise you, my dear child. What 
is the weather like? 

GENEVIEVE. [Going to the uiindoie\ Superbl 

MARQUISE. It won't last. 

MARQUIS. Does your wound still pain you? 

MARQUISE. What wound? 

CENEVlEVE. {RtluTning] You didn't know that grand- 
mother was once a soldier? 

MARQUIS. GeneviSvel 

GENEVIEVE. {_Gaint lo the MARQUIS] Did that displease 
you? 

MARQUISE. No. dear. 

MARQUIS. You allow her too great liberty — she's too 
familiar with you. 

MARQUISE. Familiarity is the small-change of tenderness. 
We are too old to object to that. 

MARQUIS. Very well. That child speaks to you sometimes 
in a way I shouldn't dare to dol 

GENEVl£VE. This is between grandmother and me. 
grandfather. It doesn't concern you. 
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MARQUISE. Genevieve, you are forgetting yourselfl 

GENEVl£.VE. You're as severe as grandfather. EKd I 
annoy you, grandfather > 

MARQUES. No, dear. With me I allow you certain 
libertiei 

GEN£V[£.VE. Then you are as indulgent as grandmotherl 
]^Ske J^/SMS him^ 

MARQUIS. Tliat child is twisting us round her little finger. 
Marquise. 

GENEVlEVE. [^Taking a hand o/ each of her granJparenla 
in her omn\ Forpve my little trick: I only wanted to try an 
experiment. Henri spoke of the respect each of you had for the 
other 

MARQUIS. Are you surprised that I respect your grand- 
mother? 

GENEVIEVE. Oh no, but I never dreamed how far it wenti 
Henri called my attention to it: "How beautiful it is," he 
said, "to see those two lives so bound up in each other] Old 
age without a blemishl Two hearts that Kave gone through life 
inseparable, two beings whom the battles of life have brought 
closer together. The head and the saint of the family" 

PAUUNE. [ro herself} Philemon and Bauciil 

GENEVl£lVE. And tears came into his eyes — tears of 
admiration and tenderness. 

MARQUISE. Dear Henril 

MARQUIS. He's right, dear — your grandmother h a saintl 

MARQUISE. ^Smilina] Tancridc, it isn't your place to 
sanctify met 

MARQUIS. Would you like to hear about that wound, 
Pauline? I'll tell you: the Marquise came with me to the 
Ch&teau of P6nisci£re — you know the details of that terrible 
siegel — When fire broke out and Forced us to leave the ChSteau, 
we retreated fighting all the way to a little wood where we sepa- 
rated after firing our last volley. The Marquise and I made 
our way to a farm-house, where we hid. As the door opened she 
fainted, and then I noticed that she had been hit by a bulletl 
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^Taking htr haniy My dear wifel Th&t wound will be 
counted among your good deedi, in HeavenI 

MARQUISE. I hope not, dear. You have given me reward 
enough on earth. 

PAULINE. Noblel [To Aerjeff] Poseur<I 

GENEVIEVE. I should like to be your age and have done 
thatr 

MARQUISE. I think you would do the same as I did under 
the circumstances. 

(^NEVl^VE. I wouldl So would Paulinel 

MARQUISE. Of course: she is Bretoime. 

PAUUNE. [Tq hert^ They'll soon begin to think that 

we have done it! . , , 

A stroant enttrs. 

SERVANT. The carriage is ready. [_He goes ouQ 

MARQUIS. [To the MARQUISE] Come, my deai^[7'o 
GENCVltVE and PAULINE] We'll come back and get you for 
dinner. Now you may dress, ladies. 

GENEVI&VE. We have plenty of time. 

PAULINE. May I not be excused? 

MARQUIS. Impossible, dear, the dinner is given in your 
honour. \^The MARQUIS and MARQUISE go oul at the hac^ 

PAUUNE. [To Aerseff] What a borel [To GENEVlfeVE] 
Where do they go every day at the same hour? 

GENEVlEvE. They say they go out for a drive, but no one 
ever sees them. 

PAULINE. A mystery! 

GENEVIEVE. I know, but I pretend not to: they visit the 
poor. 

PAULINE. But why the mystery? 

GENEVI&VE. Shouldn't charity always be secret? 

PAUUNE. Yes, of course. [To herse^ Oh dear, what 
peoplel I don't know what to do next. 

MWEVlEVE. Where is Henri? 

PAULINE. I have no idea — probably visiting the poor. 

GENEVltVE. He seems rather depressed lately. 
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PAULINE. Hc'8 never been over-gay: he's a melancholy 
boy. 

GENEVIEVE. You don't know of any hidden trouble, do you? 

PAULINE. My dear, melancholy comet from the stomach. 
Healthy people are never melancholy; M. de Montrichard, for 
instance. \_Sht alia down\ 

GENEVIEVE. \^Smiling2 He must have an extraordinary 
stomach! 

PAULINE. How clever he is and how gayl 

CENEVltVE. He » amusing. 

PAULINE. And bravel He would make a woman very 
happy. 

GENEVlEVE. You say that as if Henri weren't making you 
happy? 

PAULINE. I am very happy, and Henri is charming to me. 
Only, Mmc. de Montrichard would have no occasion to envy 
me. ! should like to see you that woman. 

GENEVlEVE. Me? 

PAULINE. Haven't you noticed what marked attention he 
pays you? 

GENEVIEVE. No. Did he tell you ? 

PAULINE. What? 

GENEVlElVE. That he's paying attention to me? 

PAULINE. I observed that myself; it's as dear as day. He 
is in love with you. 

GENEVIEVE. Are you interested in him? 

PAULINE. Yes — because I love goa. 

GENEVIEVE. Then be good pnough to ask him to stop. 

PAUUNE. Why? Don't you like him? 

GENEVlC:VE. [/Vei-Muj/vD l^o ™°'c than I do anyone 
else. I'm never going to marry. 

PAULINE. l^Riiing] I'm smprised. 1 dit&i't think your 
religious devotion went so far as to eliminate marriage? 

GENEVlEVE. It isn't a matter of religion — it's only an 
idea of mine. 

PAULINE. Then you love someone you cannot marry? 
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CENEVltVE. I love no one 

PAUUNE. You are blushing. {Drawini GENEVlEVE to her} 
Now, Geneviive, confide in me — am I not your friend? 

GENEVlEVE. I tetl you, I don't love anyone. 

PAULINEf Then you did love someone? 

GENEVIEVE. Let's not talk about it, please. {Ltating 
PAUUNE] I can't. {_She goes to the so/a] 

PAULINE. I understand! [7*0 herse^ So much the 
better for MontrichardI [To CENEVIEveJ My dear, M. de 
Montrichard is not a man who cannot forgive a youthful slip. 
[She goes to CENEVlEVE again] 

GENEVlEVE. A youthful slip? 

PAULINE. He's the ideal husband for you. He'll never 
inquire into your past life, and if anyone should ever make the 
slightest allusion to 

GENEV1&VE. To what? 

PAULINE. What you don't dare tell me — But don't blush, 
dearl [She ma^es GENEVIEVE stt down] What young girl 
hasn't been imprudent once in her life? You meet a handsome 
young man at a dance; he squeezes your hand; then perhaps 
you answer a' note of his — QgENEVIEve starts to get up again, 
but PAULINE detains her] and all in the most innocent possible 
way. Then you find you're compromised, without ever having 
done anything actually wrong. 

GENEVlEVE. Note? G>mpromi«ed? I? 

PAULINE. Then what do you mean by saying you ought not 
to marry? 

GENEVIEVE. [Rising, with dignity] I mean. Madame, that ' 
there is a man whom I have been brought up to regard as my 

future husband, and But you wouldn't understand! You 

could suspect ! [She tarns her back, lo PAULINE] 

PAULINE. I am soiry if I hurt you. dear, but your reticence 
certainly led me to suppose — and you know I was only trying 
to be friendlyl 

GENEVlEVE. [Citing PAULINE her hand] I was wrong! 

PAULINE. Now, be brave. There was a man, you say, 
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whom you were brought up to regard as your future hus- 
band ? 

CENEVl£.VE. I gave all I could — respect and submiision — 
to this fianc£. I tried to think and act as he did. I was his 
companion in my secret thoughts — I — oh, I can't tell you 
! Now I feel like a widow. 

PAUUNE. He's not dead? 

CENEVE&VE. Dead to me — he is married. 

PAULINE. There's no telling what men will do) 

GENEVl£:VE. He hardly knew me. He met a woman who 
was worthy of him, and married her — and he was right. 

PAULINE. Then you should follow his example. 

GENEVIEVE. With me it's different. 

PAUUNE. Do you still love him? 

GENEVIEVE. Even if I once loved him, I should have no 
right to do so now; his heart belongs to another woman. 

PAULINE. 1 don't quite follow your subtle reasoning — — 

GENEVlfeVE. It's simply a matter of keys. [They riae} 
A husband should be able to open every drawer belonging to his 
wife, should he not? 

PAUUNE. Of course. 

GENEVlfeVE. Here is a little gold key which I should have 
to keep from my husband. 

PAULINE. What does it open? 

GENEVl£.VE. An ebony box containing my diary. 

PAUUNE. Your diary? 

GENEVIEVE. Yes. My grandmother taught me, ever since 
the time I was a little diild, to write down what I did and 
thoughtl 

PAUUNE. How queerl 

GENEVIEVE. It's a very good thing to look into one's heart 
every day. If there are any weeds, it's easy to pluck them out 
before they take root. 

PAULINE. Away with dog's-grass, eh? And so you wrote 
down day by day this romance of yours? Metaphorically 
speaking, that i* the key to your heart? 
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CENEVltVE. Exactly. 

PAULINE. You may as well make up your mind that some 
day someone will steal it. 

GENEVIEVE. In any event, it will not be M. de Montrichard. 
PAULINE. So much the worse for him — and youl . 

A streant erdtra, 

SERVANT. M. de BeausEjour. \He goa out] 
CENEVlEVE. And still less hel I cui't bear him, the 
smooth, bragging ! I'm going to dress. [She goes oaf\ 

BAUDEL comet in. 

BAUDEL. I hope I'm not driving anyone away? 

PAULINE. My cousin. 

BAUIKL. I should regret it were 1 able to regret anything 
in your presence. Countess! 

PAULINE. [Going to get a small hani-mirroT which lies on a 
comole-table, to the light, and then motioning BAUDEL to a chair} 
Very gallant of you, I'm surel 

BAUDEL. [To himself} Alone, strange to say! Let us 
follow de Montrichard's advice, and may Buckingham preserve 
mel [He brings a chair close to PAULINE] 

PAULINE. [Sitting on the sqfa} Is M. de Montrichard 
sick, that we see Pylades alone? 

BAUDEL. [Sating douitt] No, Madame, he is not. He 
will himself come to present his respects. 

PAULINE. Do you know, your friendship is worthy the age 
of chivalry? 

BAUDEL. Cemented in our bloodi I owe Montrichard a 
little revenge, and 1 shall soon pay my debt! 

PAULINE. What? Old friends like you? 

BAUDEL. What can I do? He's absurd; he gets on my 
nerves! Think of it, he persists in noticing your resemblance 
to 1 

PAULINE. [Looking at herseff in the mirror} That poor 
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girl who died in California. Yes, I know. Don't you agree 
with him? 

BAUDEL. I confess there is something — she resembled you 
&s the goose resemblei the swan. 

PAULINE. She would thank you for that) 

BAUDEL. She lacked that grace, that distinction, that 
eminently aristocratic air I 

PAULINE. Yet Montrichard says we might be taken for 
sisters. 

BAUDEL. Your homely sister, perhaps! ' ^He laughs^ 

PAULINE. Cleverl But you're not at all gallant toward 
the woman you once loved — you did once love Olympe, didn't 
you? 

BAUDEL. Not in the least, but she was wild about me) 

PAULINE. Really? 

BAUDEL. I had the devil of a time making her listen to 
reason; she swore she was going to asphyxiate herself. 

PAULINE. Is it possible? Perhaps it was because of you 
that she went to California? 

BAUDEL. [_Risins2 ^ om afraid so. '^Such is life: we love 
those who do not love us, and do not love those who love us. I 
You are now taking revenge for that poor creature, Mme. la 
Comtesse. 

PAULINE. I thought I had forbidden that topic? 

BAUDEL. What then shall I talk about? 

PAULINE. ^Laying the mirror on the sofa] Anything else. 
What did you think of the affair last night> 

BAUDEL. Charming. 

PAULINE. Take care, I'm laying a trap: I'm going to put 
your judgment to the test What did you think of my 
neighbour? 

BAUDEL. Which? 

PAULINE. The slim lady to my right, with a head like an 
ostrich's — whose feet stuck out so from under her dress? 

' An untnuiiUubk pun on "So«ur de laid" — homely tUter — and "Soeur 
de Utt " — fotter-Mter . 
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BAUDEL. Th&t's not kind of you. Well, one would have 
to be the devil of a naturalist to class her as manuniferous. 

PAULINE. Not bad. And the mistress of the house, with 
all her diamonds? 

BAUDEL. I thought the diamonds superb. 

PAULINE. Like her teeth: half of them falsel {_She rises'] 

BAUDEL. [To himself] What a change in hcrl {To 
PAULINE^ You are a connoisseur, then. Countess? 

PAULINE. Every woman is an amateur jewel connoisseur. 

BAUISL. ^m you then kindly give mc your opinion on 
this tride? 

He takes a Jewel-case from his pocket and opens it, 

PAULINE. Very beautiful. That pearl on the clasp is mag- 
nificent. But what are you doing with such a river <^ jewels? * 

BAUDEL. Making it flow — at the feet of — the feet of 

PAULINE. Some danseuse, I'll wager. 
BAUDEL. At the feet of — the most deserving. 
PAUUNE. How lucky she isl 

She hoUa up the necklace so thcd it sparkles. 

BAUDEL. [To hims^ She does look like Olympel 

PAULINE. You're a bad boy. 

BAUDEL. Blame no one but yourself, Madamet * 

PAULINE. You are too clever. This necklace looks a 
trifle tight. 

BAUDEL. Do you think so? 

PAUUNE. Yes — seel [She takes it from the box. then gets 
the mirror, BAUDEL, who has taken the box, lays it on the lahle 
and returns to PAULINE, who hands him the mirror. She then 
pats on the necklace] No, it's plenty large enough. [To herself, 
as she looks at herself in the glass] How it shows ofi the 
complexion I 

• "Riviire" meaiu necklace. 

■ Still snother pun: Pauline calla Baudel "a bad nibject," and he replies 
thit "bad Kivereigni make bsd subjectB." 
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BAUDEL. [_Asldi} Montxichard was right; great ladies 
are as fond of jewels as the others are. What he knows about 

women I Now — I — a Countess's lover — that will 

certainly send me up in the world I 

PAULINE. [^Unclasping the necklace} Take your diamonds 
to your danseuse now I 

BAUDEL. After they have touched your neck? It would 
be the vilest profanationi 

PAULINE. Then what are you going to do with them? 

BAUDEL. I shall keep them as a souvenir. 

PAULINE. No, no, 1 woddn't allow that. 

BAUDEL. Then, Countess, there is but one thing to do: 
keep them yourself as a souvenir c^ me, since you object to my 
having onle of you. 

PAULINE. You're out of your sensesi Are such things 
possible? 

BAUDEL. Why ask? It's very simple. Would you not 
accept a bouquet of flowers? Diamonds are flowers — which 
last a long time — that is all. 

PAULINE. Do you think my husband would look at it in 
that light? 

BAUDEL. [Laying the box on the table a* tht rlgMJ You 
might tell him that they're paste. 

PAUUNE. [To kerMclf} I never thought of thati What a 
fool I am; I forget that I have a hundred thousand francs 
incomel [To BAUDEL^ Let's not joke about it any longer. 
Monsieur. Take this back to the jeweller — that will be best. 
[She giva him the necklace} 

[HENRI erderal 

BMJDEL. [To himuif} Her husband, tiit [To HENRI] 
How are you, M. le Comte? You're just in time to clear up a 
mystery of which I am the victim. 

HENRI. What is the mystery. Monsieur ? 

BAUDEL. Madame is trying to persuade me that these 
diamonds are only paste. [He hands HENRI the necl[/ace.'2 
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PAUUNE. [To herself] Who would have thought it of him? 

HENRI. I am no judge. [To the Gwnteu.^ Did you buy 
this, Madame? 

PAULINE. Ye», because ef the setting. — It's an old one. — 
Quite a bargain. 

BAUDEL. I confess my ignorance, Madame, and I promise 
to keep the secret <J the marvellous paste diamonds. It will 
be to my credit that others are deceived by them. Are you going 
to wear it tonight at Mme. de Ronsberg's? 

HENRI. Arc you dining there. Monsieur? 

BAUDEL. No, M. le Comtc, but Montrichard is going to 
introduce me at the soiree afterward. I hope to make up at 
that time for not having seen you now, for I must go — ^^Bouh 
ing^ Mme. la Comtesscl M. le Comtel [_To kimst^^ 
Things are going beautifullyl \^Ht goes otri.J 

HENRI. You have one great fault, Pauline: duplicity — 
and you don't scruple to act on every occasion 

PAULINE. I don't see ? 

HENRI. Couldn't you tell me fr«nkly if you wanted dia- 
Rionds? 

PAUUNE. [To kerae^ Water seeks the river — certainly 
in this case.^ 

HENRI. I never refused you anything reasonable. As you 
are going into society, I realize you must have jewels, and if 1 
have given you none so far, it was because I had not thought 
about it. But I repeat, I dislike this underhanded business. 

He gioa her the necklace. 

PAULINE. ^Taking ii\ I beg your pardon, dear. It was 
really so small a matter that 1 was ashamed to speak of it. 
HENRI. How much do you need for other jewels? 
PAULINE. Didn't your mother have a jewel-box? 
HENRI. Yes. 
PAUUNE. Well? 

HENRI. Her diamonds became sacred objects when she 
* See footnote, p. 33. 
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died: they are not jewels, but remembrance*. Ce goes lo the 
l^f\ Suppose 1 allow you fifty thousand francs? Is that 
enough? 

PAUUNE. Thank you. \A ptuae} 

HENRI. \_RdttTnini\ Has my aunt gone out yet? 

PAULINE. Yes, with your uncle. May I aslc where you 
have just come from? 

HENRI. A walk in the country. 

PAULINE. In those clothes? 

HENRL No, I changed them when I came back. 

PAUUNE. {_Going lo HENRl] Why didn't you take me? 

HENRI. You don't like walking — you prefer driving in 
the fashionable streets. 

PAUUNE. But the country must be lovelyl 

HENRI. It is. 

PAUUNE. In all the melancholy splendour (& autumni 

HENRI. What dress are you going to wear to-night? Q/fe 
goei to the fireplace] 

PAUUNE. Henry, you are vexed with me about something? 
What U it? 

HENRI. What? 

PAULINE. I ask you — evidently there is something. I 
have surely done nothing — have I given you reason to com- 
plain? 

HENRI. Have I given you any cause to be offended? 

PAUUNE. The ideal 

HENRI. Please, Madame, let us leave these petty family 
quarrels to the lower classes! You are too dignified to stoop 
to that. 

PAULINE. I see: those awful suspicions are troubling you 
again I 

HENRI. I have no suspicions. 

PAULINE. You mean you are sure. Tell me, Henri; my 
conscience is perfectly clear, and I demand an explanation. 

HENRI. No use, Madame, you will never have occasion to 
complain of my attitude. 
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PAULINE. That's complete estrangement, theni Do you 
think for one moment I'll accept that? 

HENRI. What difference does it make to you? 

PAULINE. Now, Henri, for the love of HcavenI Our 
happiness is at stake, don't you see? Let us both be frank. 
I'll set you an example: yes, in bringing you to Pilnitz, I knew 
we should meet your uncle. 

HEI4RI. His secretary did tell me of a letter you had written 
him 

PAULINE. [To herself} I thought sol 

HENRI. But I didn't believe that: you promised me you 
didn't know — you swore on your mother's soul. 

PAULINE. I would have sworn on the soul of my own child, 
if I had had one, because you are dearer to me than the whole 
world, and my first duty is to make you happyl I wanted to 
bring you back into your proper surroundings again, and allow 
you to breathe the air that is natural to you — that was my only 
crime. 

HENRI. I appreciate what you have done. 

PAULINE. But the way you say iti Do you for one 
moment imagine that I was prompted by personal pride — 
that I wanted to play a part in society, and masquerade as a 
great society belle? An empty role, dear, and I am only too 
ready to relinquish it. 

HENRI. I can believe it) 

PAULINE. This artificial existence bores me. 

HENRI. [Silting down] I know. 

PAULINE. Then what do you accuse me of? 

HENRI. Nothing. [He goes to the right of the table and sits 
down agairi] 

PAULINE. [Sitting by him on a little tahle] Come, Mon- 
sieur, you mustn't scowll Kiss your wife, who loves only 
you. [She offers her forehead; HENRI touches U with his lips'] 
Do you object to my little trick for getting the necklace? Don't 
scold me — I don't deserve it. I'm not going to society affairs 
any more. Then, that matter of your mother's jewels — that 
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wa< tactless, indelicate, of me. 1 should have realised that a 
saint's relics should belong only to an angel. Keep them, 
preserve them religiously, and if Heaven grants us the blessing 
erf a daughter 

HENRI. [VioleiOly, as he rista] You — a daughter! Sht 
might resemble you I 

PAULINE. Henri! [She tries to itanJ up, but he forces her 
bacli to her placej 

HENRI. Don't say a wordi Let us have no more of this 
ridiculous farcel 1 know you only too welll All that virtue 
you assume so cleverly, your unselfishness, love, repentance — 
the whole thing has fallen from you like a load, like thick paint 
— in the warm atmosphere <rf this family cirdel I can seel 
I am no longer the child you seducedl 

PAULINE. \lStanding tipj You grow younger, my dear: 
you had reached years of discretion when you married me. 

HENRI. [Sadly] Twenty-twol I had just lost my father, 
a man whose severity kept me a child when I should have been 
a young man. You were my first mistress — I knew nothing 
of life, except what you taught me. I wasn't hard to deceive; 
I made an easy rung in the ladder of your ambition. 

PAULINE. My ambition? Ha, how far has it gone? I'm 
really surprised at yeul You might think I had lived a gay 
and merry life with you, alone for a yearl 

HENRI. You may well regret all the wasted hours, after 
what 1 have just found out. The society our family moves in 
is not exactly what you had expected, 1 know, and your disap- 
pointment has evened my eyes. You feel that this is not quite 
your place — you feel ill at ease, out of your natural element; 
you cannot forgive the real society ladies for the superiority cA 
their manners and their breeding — -. [^PAUUNE is abotd to 
SjOeatl ' *^*" '^^ ^°* bitter you are from every word you speak. 
You cannot understand the true worth or the essential goodness 
of this family. You are bored, and as out of place as an unre- 
pentant sinner in church 

PAUUNE. [Sharply'] That will dol You don't love me. 
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in other words. There ii only one thing to do: separate — on 
friendly terms. 

HENRI. Scpwate? Never. 

PAULINE. Are you doing me the honour to w&nt my com- 
pany? 

HENRI. You bear my name, Madame, and I shall not allow 
it to be dragged in the gutter. {^A pause enauea^ Now let us 
quietly accept the result oi our act. We arc bound together: 
let us walk side by side, and try not to hate each other. 

PAULINE. You will find that difficult. 

HENRI. Never fear: if I cannot forget how you became 
Countess de I^jy^ron, I shall never lose sight of that fact that 
you arc she. Now, I have already shown you too much crf what 
I feel — this explanation is at an end. Let us do our best to I 
keep up appearances. I 

PAULINE. A nice life to look forward to, isn't it? 

GENEVlfeVE eirferj In etening dress. 

CENEVlElVE. Pauline, aren't you going to dress? They're 
coming for us soon. 

PAULINE. I forgot — I was talking with Henri. I'll 
hurry, though. ^She starts to go^ Sccdd your cousin, dear; 
she wants to be an old maidi 

GENEVlEVE. Paulinel 

PAULINE. Henri is another edition (rf myself. She wants 
to remain an old maid in order to be faithful to a childhood hut- 
band who deserted her — for three dolls I 

HENRI. ITroublef} Geneviftve ? 

GENEVIEVE. I don't know what she means? 

PAULINE. [To farse^ How troubled they are! 

HENRI. [ToPAUUNE] YouH never be ready in timet 

PAUUNE. [fo herself} Ha. it he Hit childhood husband? 
I'll soon find out I \^A gesture from }1E}iRl\ I'm going. You'll 
talk sense to her, won't you? [_She goes ouQ 

GENEVIEVE. Pauline doesn't know what she's talking about. 
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She can't imagine a girl't not wanting to marry without there 
being some mystery. 

HENRI. Is it true that you don't intend to marry? 
[ GENEVlElVE. I don't exactly know, but I'm not prejudiced 
against marriage. I consider it the basis of home-life, if not 
I a religion in itself, and I should be too proud to accept a master 
I who would not be a god for me. 

HENRI. You are right, Geneviive: wait for a man who is 
worthy of you. 

CENEVlEVE. My grand-parents have given me so splendid 
an example of married life that I'd rather a thousand times go 
into a convent than marry for the sake of convenience, or because 
it's the thing to do. Rather than accept the first man who 
happens along 

HENRI. The worst misfortune that can befall a human being 
1 is an uncongenial marriage. 

GENEVlEVE. And I'm so happy here — my people are so 
good to rael The man who takes me from my home will 
seem like a stranger — it would be like leaving a temple for 
an inn. 

HENRI. [To himse^ Here was my happinessi So near 
at handl £He birra aside, patting his hand oeer his eyes^ 

GENEViEVE. What are you thinking of? 

HENRI. Nothing; I was looking at that portrait. [_He 
indicates the MARQUIS' portrait, over the fireplace^ 

GENEVIEVE. It seems to keep watchi How comforting 
it is! I feel that the whole house is protected by it. 

HENRI. (To kimseff, as he looks at the portrait'] She would 
have been my mother I (A servat^ enters, annoancea Madame 
Marin and goes ouQ Madame Morin? 

IRMA comes in. 

IRMA. Where is she? Where is my daughter? — How are 
you, son-in-law? 

CENEVlElVE. How glad Pauline will bel 
IRMA. Where is she? 
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GENEVIEVE. Dressing. Don't let her know you are here — 
we'll give her a aurprise. 

[RMA. You must be her cousin. Mademoiselle? Fine 
young lady, well set-upl Kiss me. will you, angel? 

GENEVIEVE. Dehghted, Madame. \She goa lowarJ IRMA, 
bid HENRI guickly steps beiteeen the lioo] 

HENRI. To what do I owe the pleasure <^ seeing you, 
Madame? 

IltMA. My maternal affection. \^A carriage is heard outside^ 

GENEVIEVE. Grandfather's coming. I'll tell him you're 
here. [_She goes oat] 

HENRI. What do you want? 

IRMA. Well — have I a daughter or haven't I? 

HENRI. You haven't any longer. She is dead to you: 
you have inherited everything she possessed. 

IRMA. My dear, that inheritance has taken wingsl I've 
speculated. 
* HENRI. I see. How much wiD you take to go? 

IRMA. HeavensI He wants to buy a mother's lovel 

HENRI. I'll give you an income <rf fifteen hundred francs. 

IRMA. I must have my daughter. 

HENRI. Three thousand. 

IRMA. You poor boy I 

HENRI. Come, Madame, they'll be here shortly. Tell me 
how much you'll take. 

IRMA. Five thousand. 

HENRI. Very well. But you leave tomorrow morning? 

IRMA. All right. 

HENRI. Shi Here's my uncle. 

The MARQUIS coma in. 

MARQUIS. I am very glad to see you, Mme. Morin. 
IRMA. M. le Marquis, the honour is mine. 
MARQUIS. As the mother of a charming daughterl True! 
IRMA. Excuse my travelling clothes — I should have fixed 
up a little, but I to wanted to see my giril 
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MARQUIS. Very natural, but your Breton costume would 
have been dear to Uie eyes of an old Chouah. It was very 
wrong of you not to wear it. 

HENRI. [7*0 IRMA] Pretend to understand! 

IRMA. Oh, one can't travel in such a costume. 

MARQUIS. [To HENRI] She looks Hke a clothes-dealer — 
but your wife will see to that. Q.4/ou(r| Will you sec that 
Madame's room is made ready? 

IRMA. A thousand thanks, M. le Marquis, but I'm only 
passing through the city. I must leave for Dantzig tomtfrrow 
morning. 

MARQUIS. And why must you go to Dantzig so soon? 

IRMA. To collect a debt <A a hundred thousand franca. 
I'll lose it if I don't go tomorrow. Ask my son-in-law. 

HENRI. That's so. 

MARQUIS. Then 1 have nothing further to say. But you 
will see us on your return? 

IRMA. You are too good, M. le marquis. 

MARQUIS. I should like to know you better. We'll talk 
about Brittany — in Breton. 

IRMA. {Ta Aerje//] Good Lord! 

HENRI. 1 think it's time to go to Mme. de Ransberg's, 
Uncle. Pauline raay stay with her mother: it will be an excel- 
lent excuse. 

MARQUIS. Very true. 

Tht MARQUISE and GENEVIEVE adtr. 

MARQUISE. You are very welcome. Madame. 
MARQUIS. My wife — Madame Morin. 

IRMA. QCon/tMeif] Madame — I — this honour 

MARQUISE. You &nd your daughter surroimded here only 
by friends, Madame. 

IRMA. Oh, of course — Madame — Madame is too good! 

PAULINE adera in eoening dress, wtaring the necklace. 

PAULINE. Are you ready? 
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MARQUIS. You won't have to go, dear. 

PAUUNE. Why? [GENEVIEVE lakea her hand and conduds 
her to IRMA] Mothcrl \^She ittpi bae^, looking ntrootaly at 
the MARQUiS] 

IRMA. Yes, dearie, it's mc( 

MARQUIS. iTa the MARQUISE] We're in the way here. — 
We are now obliged to leave you, Madame; wc are dining 
out. 

MARQUISE. We ihould be very sorry, Madame, to be in the 
way — you must want to give free rein to your feelings. 

IRMA. Oh. I — please 

GENEVlEVE. [To PAUUNE] What lovely diamonds I 

MARQUIS. Well, well, Henri Is gailanti 

PAULINE. They're only paste — I ju«t thought it would 
be amusing to have them I 

MARQUISE. Marvellous imitation — that pearl especially! 
But, my dear, the Countess de Puygiron should never wear 
artificial pearls I — Good evening, Madame. 

Skt takes HENRI'S arm. GENEVl£:VE lakes that of the MARQUIS, 
and they go ottt. It begins to grow dark- PAULINE waits a 
moment until the others are out of hearing. 

PAULINE. Oh. Mother, how glad 1 am to see youl [She 
kisses her^ What is going on in Paris? How is Celeste? And 
CUmence? And Taffetas? Exnest? Jules? Gentran? And 
how was the ballet at the Opftra? And the Maison d'Or? 
And the Mont-de-Pi6t€? 

IRMA. Oh. my I 

PAULINE. I've been dying to know for a whole yearl Let 
me take aS my corsets I God. it's fine to talk with you. mother, 
for a minute! 

IRMA. Pauline's herself againi I knew all this greatness 
wouldn't change you. You're always the same. 

PAUUNE. More than ever. Did the news of my death 
make much of a stir in Paris? 

[RMA. I should say it didl What a lot of people went to 
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your funeral I More than to La Fayette's I I wu awfully 
proud to be your mother — take my word for it! 

PAUUNE. Poor dearl But here I am rattling along — 
maybe you'd like something to eat? 

IRMA. Give me some fruit — fresh. It's six o'clock. 
PAULINE. I forgot — happiness of seeing you! Q5Ae rings^ 

IRMA. I'm all excitcdr 

A sereant enters. 
IRMA takes off ker hat and cloa^. 

PAUUNE. Lay places for two. [T"© IRMA] Shall we eat 
here? 

IRMA. Suits me down to the ground. 

PAULINE, [fo the sereant, severely'] You hear? And 
don't take an hour for it, either) 

SERVANT, [fo himse^ As if I were a dog! [_He goes 
Old} 

PAULINE. iRetarning to IRMA] What did the girls think 
of my trick? 

IRMA. They were all jealous of the gorgeous funeral. 
ClSmence threw herself into my arms and cried: "The ideal 
Oh. my I" 

PAULINE. Poor creaturel Who's she with now? 

IRMA. Don't talk about itl She's got better luck than an 
honest woman! A fine general: fifteen thousand a yearl 

PAULINE. I was a bigger fool than shcl \l'he sereant 
brings a table and sets iQ 

IRMA. Aren't you happy? 

Sifcr ADOLPHE. 

ADOLPHE. I beg your pardon, Mme. la comtesse, for the 
liberty I am taking of 

PAULINE. Be seated. Monsieur. 

The sereant brings in the dessert. 

ADOLPHE. The day after tomorrow our theatre is to give 
a performance for my benefit, and I thought that as a compatriot, 
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you would be glad to take a box. Will you be so good as to 
accept this? 

He giou a ticket to MONTRICHARD, teho has altered meanuhilt, 
and toko hands it to PAULINEL 

PAULINE. Many thanks. Monsieur. I am told that you 
do impersonations? 

ADOLPHE. Yes, Madame, I owe my success in a foreign 
country to that. 

PAULINE. If you are not occupied this evening, we should 
be delighted to hear you. 

ADOLPHE. Charmed, Madame. 

PAULINE. ^To the seroanf\ Bring me another glass, and 
then go. ^The glass is brought and filled with uiine\ Here, 
M. Adolphe. drink this. 

AIXKJ>HE. Thank you, Madame, but champagne does not 
agree with me. 

IRMA. It's Cliguot, old man; you can't get drunk on that. 
Here's to youl 

ADOLPHE. [_AfteT drinking] It's goodl 

IRMA. [^Poaritig oat another glas^al for hinf\ Say, little 
one, you squint, don't you? 

ADOLPHE. Yes, Madame, that squint was what induced me 
to go into comic impersonation. 

MONTRICHARD. And is to give us the pleasure of hearing 
you 1 [ADCMPHE drirJfs] 

PAULINE. Sing us a song, M. Adolphe. 

ADOLPHE. Le Petit cochon de Barharie? [iRMA again fills 
kis glass] 

PAULINE. No, a Student songi 

ADOLPHE. I don't know any. 

MONTRICHARD. But you look as if you'd been a notary's 
cierk? 

ADOLPHE. I have. Monsieur. 

PAULINE. You have? 

ADCHPHE. Yes, I come of a good family, Madame; my 
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father, was one of the biggest hardware merchants in Paris. He 
wanted me to go into the law, but an irresistible sense of vocation 
drove me to the boards. ^He irij^s^ 

MONTRICHARD. Your father must have been very angry? 

ADOLPHE. He even refused to allow me to use his name — 
said I was soiling it by dragging it before ^e footlightc. 

PAUUNE. What it his name? 

ADOPHE. Mathieu. 

MONTRICHARD. It would have been downright sacrilegel 

IRMA. Here's to you, then, son of Mathieul I like youl 
You're not handsome and you're something of a fool, but you're 
nice and simple I 

ADOLPHE. {Diapleaitd} Madamel 

IRMA. Now you mustn't be angry, little one! I was only 
jokingl \_Skt rises, holding a hottle in one hand and a glass in the 
olhei^ You're good looking, good looking — between squintsl 

PAULINE. Come now, let's put our elbows on the table and 
say foolish thingsl Why, I can almost imagine myself at the 
Proemfoux — I'm bom againi 

MONTRICHARD. [^To ilmstlf^ Homesickness for the mud! 

[RMA. Can't see decently in here! And I don't like to 
say foolish things in the darki [5A« hands the bottle to ADOLPHEJ 

MONTRICHARD. Someone'!! get woundedl 

PAULINE. ^TaJ^ing a candle jrom Ike table and putting H in 
one o/ the candelabra^ Let's light all the candles! Help roe, 
Montrichard. 

MONTRICHARD. I don't know how many there are — but 
before long Irroa's going to see thirty-six. 

ADOLPHE. Well, 1 see fifteen. [PAUUNE and MONT- 
RICHARD stand on chairs at either side of the fireplace and light 
the large candelabra bdween uihich hangs the portraiQ 

IRMA. A picture? What is it? 

PAULINE. A barometer. 

IRMA. That barometer looks to me like an old lady. 

MONTRICHARD. [T"© PAULINE] Hm! What if she should 
come in now? 
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PAULINE. Let them all cornel They can send me to the 
devil with their five hundred thouiand francs, if they likel 

ADOLPHE. [JVho has lakfin MONTRICHARD'S place] I'd 
like to suggest a toast. 

IRMA. [jComing Jownslage on the righQ Go ahead, but 
try to be respectable. 

MONTRICHARD. Wait for us. [Ntar the table] We're 
listening. 

ADOLPHE. To that enchanting sex which is the charm and 
torment of our existence — in a word: the ladies) 

MONTRICHARD. You are rather forward, M. Adolphel 

IRMA. / call it riaqail 

PAULINE. Comes from a fortunate man, evidently. 

ADOLPHE. Yea, Madame 

MONTRICHARD. You must have all sorts of affairs, a man 
like you, so exposed in the theatre 

ADCHPHE. {^Fatuously] I must admit that opportumties 
are not lacking. 

MONTRICHARD. Then what is, for the love <rf Heaven? 

ADOLPHE. I'm a respectable man: I'm married. 

PAULINEL A very grave fault — you must try to redeem 
yourself. 

IRMA. And look after your wifel Take my.advicel 

ADOLPHE. I beg you> respect the mother of my childreni 

MONTRICHARD. Oh, Adolphe, hast thou children? 

ADOLPHE. Three: all my living image! 

PAULINE. I pity the youngest. 

ADOLPHE. Why? 

PAULINE. He has the longest time during which to resemble 
youl 

MONTRICHARD. All children begin by looking like papa, 
and end by resembling their fatherl 

IRMA. "The voice of blood" is a prejudice. 

PAULINE. \^Raising ker glau] Down with prejudices! J 
Down with the family I Down with marriage! E>own wiUi I 
the marquisi 
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MONTRICHARD. Down with hardware merchanUl 
ADOLPHE. Down with hardware merchanttl 
IRMA. Long live usi 
PAUUNE. [Sinting] : 

When you haven't any money 

And you write to your dad. 
And he answers, " E)on't get funny; 

Don't make love on my cash, lad; 
You can't make love on that. 
And turn night into day " 

All Join In the refrain, clinking ihclr knives on the glasses. ADOPHE 
falls from his ckalr, and IRMA gradually Jozes. 

MONTRICHARD. [To himself} And to think of all she did 
in order to become a countess! 

PAULINE. [^Dreamily] The dear old songs of my youthi 
Those lovely old dresses and scarves I used to wearl The 
dances at the CAatim/ire^dinners at the JWou//fi-J?ouj« — the old 
mill I used to throw my hat overt I can see a young girl living 
in an attic; one day she runs off over the fields to meet her lover 
for the first time. And the sunt "Open the door, pleasel" 

IRMA. iHalf.asleep'] Ahl 

MONTRICHARD. [To himself] I thought so! 

ADOLPHE. iRlsing, quite drunl^ I tell you— I'm not 
bad-looking I 

PAULINE. Then you're a blackguardly impostcrl Take 
off your false nose and your china eyesi 

MONTRICHARD. Take off his head, while we're about itl 

ADOLPHE. My wife thinks I'm very distinguished looking. 

PAULINE. She's unfaithful to youl 

ADOLPHE. Oh, if I thought so 1 

MONTRICHARD. You may be sure she isn't, old mani You 
should never doubt your wife! 

ADOLPHE. Would you swear it on the head of this respect- 
able lady? 
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MONTRIQURD. Lend me your head, Irma; I should Uke 
to oblige this gentleman. 

ADOLPHE. [Sobbini] How unhappy I am! She's deceiv- 
ing me, I know 1 

PAULINE. How about your good looks, now, you fool? 

IRMA. There's a fine comedian for you! 

ADCOJ'HE. [^Falling into IRMA'S arms} You, my mother, 
you understand me I 

IRMA. ^Rtpalaing hint] Here now, you fool! Tell us 
something funny; you came here to make us laugh. 

ADOLPHE. That's right— well — a baptism songi [//e 

-'' Little L^on, on his mother's breast 
Was never unhappy 

{Jit slops, sobbini aioiti^ My poor childreni they are 
unhappy . 

PAUUNE. What? Your children? 

ADOLmE. I bought my wife a cake yesterday, and I haven't 
paid the baker yetl \_He falls down Mo his chair^ ■ 

MONTRICHARD. [7"o kimse^ Poor devil! 

IRMA. Look, Minette, he's a good-hearted fellow. He's 
ruining himself for women. 

PAULINE. Don't cry, baby, we won't send you away 
empty-handed! Montrichard, give him my purse. 

M(»JTRICHARD. [To PAULINE] Charity will be your ruin. 
[Gieing ADOLPHE the parse] Here you are, old man. 

ADOPHE. [Rejecting it} No. Monsieur, no — I receive 
money only from my manager — when he gives it to me. This 
would be charity. Thank you, I come of a good family! 

PAULINE. I feel so lorry for him. I don't like to see misery 
at such close quarters. 

IRMA. If he's proud, it's his own loss! 

PAULINE. What can I make him accept? [She quickly 
takes the pearl from her necklace and glees It la ADOLPHE] Here, 
baby, here's a little trinket for your wife. You can't refuse 
that. 
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ADOPHE. You are very kind, Mme. la Comtesse. [^He 
iisses her han/] 

PAULINE. It'i late — you must go home now. Take him 
to the door, Montrichard. [iBMA fills ADOLPHE'S pockets with 
the remains of the dessert} 

MONTRICHARD. Take my arm. M. Adolphe. {To him- 
self\ Olympe is herself againl God knows where she'll end 
now I 

ADOlKffi. [To PAUUNE^] You're an angel. [To IRMA] 
You're both angels. 

MONlltlCHARD. Don't say that! They won't believe you! 

ADOLPHE. {To MONTRICHARD] So are youl 

MONTRICHARD. Of course I am. So are you — an im- 
possible angel. Come now, son of Mathieul {They go oufj 

IRMA. {Yaaining and slrdching herselfj What an ideal 
To give him an artificial pearll 

PAULINE. Artificial? It's worth at least a thousand 
francs. 

IRMA. {Sitting Up} A thousand francs? Are you crazy? 

PAULINE. What of it? I didn't have anything else handy. 
{Brooding for an irtstant} It will bring me luckl My separa- 
tion will be a success I 

IltMA. Got a pack of cards around here? 

PAULINE. {Taking a candelabrum and going toward the door 
leading to her room} Not here, but I have in my room. Why? 

IRMA. {Following her} I want to try — see how you'll 



PAULINE. Do you still believe in card-tricks? 

IRMA. Do I? That's the only thing that's dead certaini 

PAULINE. Nonsensel 

IRMA. Stop iti You'll come to some bad end if you don't 
betieve in something. 

PAULINE. I rely on myself. {Taking up the candelabrum 
which she had set dowrt} 

IRMA. You're right; we mutt help ourselves; then Heaven 
will help us. 
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PAUUNE. Yes, HeavenI 

IRMA. Figuratively speaking. Now for the cardsl 
PAULINE. My tcparaticml 
Thty gooidal the Irft. As IRMA passtt the MARQUISE' poHtaii, 
the botu ceranoniouslg to it. 



The sctne la the same as that qflhe preceding ad. MONTRICHARD 

<md a tenant are present. 

SERVANT. Mme. la Gimtesse asks M. le Baron to be good 

enough to wait a moment for her. Here are the newspapers. 

\He goes oat] 

MONTRICHARD. Do I arrive in the midst of a crisis? 
Hardly tactful, but what's the odds? If I don't succeed in 
manying this lady, I can easily find another. Now I am really 
quite a catch. But then why should 1 marry at alt? 
PAULINE come5 fti. 
PAULINE. How are you, M. de Corbeau?' 
MONTRICHARD. Do I seem handsome* to you? 
PAULINE. As everything does which one is on the point <rf 
losing? 

MONTRICHARD. Oh, have ! been fortunate enough to cause 
you some anxiety, Mme. la Comtesse? 

PAULINE. Even sleeplessness — or rather, nightmares. 
How inconsiderate of you to stay at Homburg for a week without 
writing a linel I dreamed of you as having lost every sou, and 
your head was bound up in bloody bandagesi 

MONTRICHARD. And you shed a tear for me? Mourned 
by Olympe — what an occasion for a beautiful death! I've 
always missed the exact occasion. Far from blowing out my 
brains, I blew up the bankM 

' Litenlly, " crow." uied in the loue of " vutturc." 
* A pun on "be»u" — bsnd*oiiK — snd "corbeau." 
' A pun c« "wut«r h cervdie" snd "uut«r Irbrnquc" 
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PAULINE. Really? 

MONTRICHARD. As really a« I have the honour to announce 
the news to you. 

PAULINE. [ETdkuaiaaUcally] What a mani And what 
luckl And you wonder why women love and admire youl 
If you were only willing, it wouldn't be that fool Baudel who'd 
abduct me 1 

MONTRICHARD. It would be that us Montrichard — but 
you would be a greater fool than hel 

PAULINE. [Laughing\ That's true enough. 

MONTRICHARD. What is this joke about the abduction? 

PAULINE. It's a very serious matter. I have made up my 
mind to Icick over the traces, and I've chosen M. de Beausfjour 
as my accomplice. 

MONTRICHARD. But I was told at his rooms this morning 
that he went away last night? 

PAULINE. Yes — to Nice. 

MONTRICHARD. But why without you? 

PAULINE. I remain to negotiate with the honourable family 
for an amicable separation. 

MONTRICHARD. Which you hope to obtain? 

PAULINE. Which I am sure to obtain. There i> an ele- 
ment of chance, because I intend to impose my own conditions; 
but since yesterday I have found very persuasive arguments, and 
I assure you everything will be arranged. They thought that 
when I entered their family I dishonoured iti Watch my exiti 

MONTRICHARD. But why didn't Baudel wait for you? 

PAULINE. First, I wanted to get some precious possessions 
safe out of the way. He took them with him. 

MONTRICHARD. Your diamonds? 

PAULINE. Other things, too. Then he must find a place 
for me to stay. Do you think I want to stop at a hotel? I'm 
tired of this life of the past eighteen months. I'm going to 
make up for lost time, make no mistake about thati 

MONTRIOURD. Poor Baudell Be a good prl. now. 
Countess, and don't ruin the boyi 
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PAULINE. He will get just what he deserves, he, the prince 
of foolsl 

MONTRICHARD. But he's a dear child. 

PAULINE. Think so? Do you know, he had the audacity 
to claim that he'd once been Olympe Taveray's lover? 

MONTRICHARD. While a« a matter (rf fact he only belonged 
to the number of those who had not? 

PAUUNE. Now. now 

MONTRICHAEtD. I beg your pardon. Countess — if I dare 
■till call you by that name? 

PAULINE. You may dare, old man; I'm not going to 
drop it. 

MONTRICHARD. Maybe the Puygirons will drop it for you? 

PAULINE. I'd rather give up my money. Tlieir name's 
a gold mine, dear. 

MONTRICHARD. But what if they offered some compensa- 
tion? 

PAULINE. They? Poor peoplel I dcm't advise them to. 
I tell you I haee them I 

MONTRICHARD. So tight as that? 

PAULINE. Yes. I've not lost much time since you've 
been away: I've been working this last week. 

MONTRICHARD. Oh, don't tell me 

PAULINE. You're afraid of being dragged in as an accom- 
plice? 

MONTRICHARD. I want to be nothing in all this business 
but a sort of good genius — and then 

PAUUNE. Then? What do you mean? 

MONTRICHARD. That this marriage of mine Well, 

I'm not so anxious about it now. 

PAULINE. What! 

MONTRICHARD. I'm not ready to make a fool of myself 
that way until I have nothing left with which to commit more 
follies. Now I have cash. In the second place, I don't think 
the young lady is especially attracted to me. If, therefore, she 
were forced to take me for want of a better, she would have her 
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revenge on mel I should be paying dearl I'd rather she went 
into a convent than 1 1 

PAULINE. I shan't insist, if you look at it in that light. 
And I must say the child doesn't love you — she loves someone 
else. 

MONTRJCHARD. I suspected it. 

PAULINE, Do you know who that someone else is? I give 
you a hundred guesses. — My husbandl 

MONTRICHARD, Who said so? She? 

PAULINE. She has no idea I know. 

MONTRICHARD. How did this hopeless love take root? 

PAULINEL It's not hopeless — that's the nicest part of the 
business. She's taken it into her head that I'm a ccmsumptive, 
that I haven't more than six months to live. I don't know 
where she got that ideal 

MONTRICHARD. {To hinudf} I wonderl 

PAULINE. And she's waiting for my death with angelic 
serenity. That's the way with these angels! Dealers in 
morality! Good Lord, tee're better than theyl Don't you 
think so? 

MONTRICHARD. Well, between the person who sets a trap 
and the one who allows himself to be caught there's hardly a 
hair's difierence. So, 1 get off scot-free, thanks to you 

PAULINE. And now that you know how matters stand, be 
good enough to go away. My dressmaker is waiting for me: 
I must have a serious talk with her. You don't have to think 
hard to know I'm not going to show off on the Promenade iea 
Anglais those monastic weeds that captured simple Henri's 
hearti 

MONTRICHARD. Shall I see you again, then? 

PAULINE. In this family, no, but I have a notion you'll 
walk into Nice some day and want to be set on your feet again. 

MONTRICHARD. That reminds mel {Taking out his 
poc}(tthool[\ Will you do me a favour? Take this check on the 
Bank of France to Baudel. I intended to give it to him this 
moming as soon as be was up 
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PAULINE. For fifty thoutand franct? What is this? . 

MONTRECHARD. A loan. 

PAULINE. Do you still continue to pay your debts, you 
overgrown child? 

MONTRICHARD. None of us is perfectl 

PAUUNE. If I were you. Baron, I should keep that little 
check — For a rainy day, 

MONTRICHARD. No, no, it might rain on me before it does 
on him, and I should be forced to use it. Let us keep our I 
honour intact 1 

PAUUNE. Take this back. I don't like to carry scraps 
of paper worth so much. 

MONTRICHARD. Very well. I'll send it through the 
banker. Goodby, Contesina. []//e ki^ea her kanf\ 

PAUUNE. Goodby, Baronino. [ffe goes ouQ What a 
queer mixturel I thought he had more backbone! Really,! 
I think there i3 no perfect mani 

GENEVIEVE comes in. looking for something. 

PAULINE. Good morning, Genevieve. 

GENEVlE;VE. I beg your pardon, I didn't see you I How 
iiK you this morning? 

PAUUNE. Very well, as usual. 

GENEVIEVE. As usual I 

PAUUNE. Were you looking for something? 

GENEVIEVE. A little gold key 1 lost yesterday. 

PAUUNE. The key to the famous box? The key to your 
heart? 

GENEV1&VE. That's the one. 

PAULINE. I told you someone would steal it. 

GENEVlEVE. Oh, I'll find it. 

PAUUNE. {PuUing on her kd} You can find everything / 
except lost time I 

GENEVIEVE. Are you going out? 

PAUUNE. To the dressmaker's. 

O^NEVlEVE. Can you think of dresses ? 
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PAULINE. This is a happy day for me. 

GENEVIEVE. You're better, then? 

PAULINE, little Miu Obstinate, I'm as healthy as possible. 

GENEVIEVE. You said something very different the other 
day. 

PAULINE. No matter what happens, don't forget that you've 
sworn never to repeat a single word of what I told you. 

CENEVl£.VE. It's not fair to make me promise that — 
please don't keep me to it. 

PAULINE. I must. If you talk too much to your grand- 
parents about me, they're likely to want to look after my welfare 
a little too carefully. I couldn't remain herel Now. let's say 
nothing more about it. 

GENEVltVE. But I shall at least have done all I could? 

PAULINE. Yes, your conscience may be dearl See you 
later, angel. ^She gota oaQ 

GENEVltWE. I have an idea — but how can I open the 
subject with grandfather and grandmother? \jShe sits down, her 
head resting on her hand. She it plunged In thougfd] Oh, 
Henrit My dear Hcnril 

The MARQUIS and the MARQUISE come In. 

MARQUIS. ^Pointing lo GENEVI£ve] What is she thinking 
about? Statue of meditationi 

MARQUISE. She looks very sad. 

MARQUIS. Very.-— What's the trouble, dear? 

GENEVlElVE. ^StarlleiT} I didn't know you were there! 

MARQUISE. Didn't you hear us come in? What awful 
thought was absorbing you so? 

MARQUIS. Has someone troubled you? 

GENEVIEVE. Oh. no. 

MARQUISE. Do you want anything? 

GENEVIEVE. No. llnterrapting herself} That is 

MARQUIS. That is — yes. Come now, don't sulk — what 
is it? 

CENEVlEVE. I want to see Italyl 
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MARQUIS. What? Italy — right off, at once? 

GENEVlfcVE. It's the Bpleen — I don't Uke Vienna. I'll 
be sick if I stay here any longer. 

MARQUISE. How long have you felt this way? 

CENEVltVE. For a long time. I didn't intend to say 
anything about it — I hoped I should get over the feeling. But 
it only gets worse. Please — take me to Romel 

MARQUIS. This isn't reasonablel 

MARQUISE. Silly idea of a spoiled child! 

GENEVlElVE. No, I declare it isn't. I must make that trip. 
I don't usually take advantage of your kindness, do I? You 
don't know what it's costing me now to ask you to break in on 
your quiet life, your regular habits ■ 

MARQUIS. Oh, our habits! The main considerarion is 
that you should be happy, and it seems that you are not that 
here. What do you say, Madame? 

MARQUISE. We are at home wherever Gcncviive is happy. 

GENEVIEVE. Well, if you take me to Rome, I promise 
to sing like a song-bird from morning to night; you'll have 
me with you all day; there won't be any dances to deprive 
you of your granddaughter. We'll have such a good time 
togetherl 

MARQUIS. All together! 

CENEVlfeVE. You can teach Pauline and me whist. 

MARQUIS. Is Pauline to come? 

GENEVlfeVE. Of course — it's to be a family partyl Every 
evening you'll have your little game just as you do here, only 
it'll be nicer. I'll be your partner and you may scold me every 
time I make you lose a king. Here you don't dare scold grand- 
motherl 

MARQUIS. Well, I don't say no to that. If the Marquise 
consents, we'll talk it over later. 

GENEVIEVE. Talk it over? 

MARQUIS. We must have some time to become accustomed 
to the idea. 

GENEVl£:VE. And you will show me Rome yourself, grand- 
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fa^er. All young women go there with their husbands, who 
explain the sights to Uiem. But I'd rather go with you. 

MARQUISE. She's right, dear; we should take advantage of 
the time she is still with us. 

MARQUIS. If someone had told me an hour ago that we 
should spend the winter in Rome I should certainly have been 
surprised! 

GENEVlEVE. Then you will? Oh, thank youl 

MARQUISE. She's looking better already. 

GENEVIEVE. When do we leave? 

MARQUIS. \jLaughlng] Give me my cane and hat. 

MARQUISE. How much time will you give us to get ready? 

GENEVltVE. I'll get ready for you — you have only to step 
into the carriage. 

MARQUIS. Give us a week. 

GENEVlEvE. Too long. You'd have time to change your 
mindl 

MARQUISE. Four days? 

GENEVlEVE. Three. 

MARQUIS. You'll sing, you say, from morning to night? 

GENEVlEVE. And I'll play whist with you. — I'll read your 
paper. — I'll do anything you like! I do love you so! \IShe 
throms herself itio A/s arnu^ 

MARQUISE. Really, I like the idea of this trip, ^lall we 
leave tomorrow?' 

GENEVlEVE. I gave you three days —I'm reasonable! 
We must have time to persuade Pauline and Henri. 

MARQUISE. I hardly think they'll object. 

GENEVIEVE. If they do — well, you're the head of the 
family, grandfather; use your authority. 

MARQUIS. It seems to me that you are the head of the 
family I 

GENEVlEVE. I warn you now that if Pauline doesn't come 
with us, I shan't go. If you're anxious for the trip you must 
induce her to come, too. 

MARQUIS. Very well. Mademoiselle, I shall make use <tf my 
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authority. [To the MARQUISE] When we have great-grand- 
children, they'll make us walk about on all EoursI 
A senxml tnters. 

^RVANT. This gentleman [ahowing card^ would like to see 
M. le Marquis. 

MARQUIS. [Taking the card] Mathieo — Adolphe. I , 
don't know him. What does the gentleman look like? 

SERVA^f^. He is an actor I once saw at a little theatre — I 
believe he is the same one. 

MARQUIS. What can he want with me? An artist, a 
Frenchman? Ask him to come in. [The stnanl goes ouQ 

MARQUISE. [roGENEVltVE.] Go to your room. [CENE- 
VlEVE goes Old] 

ADOLPHE comes in. 

ADCHPHE. Forgive me for disturbing yoa> Monsieur and 
Madame. I wished to see Mme. la ComteBse, but she is out. 
and I took the liberty <rf 

MARQUIS. Very glad to see you, my dear Monsieur — I 
have always had a liking for artists. 

ADOLPHE. I beg your pardon. Monsieur, but it is not as an 
artist that I come to sec you, but as a man. You see before 
you a prodigal son who was drawn to the footlights by an irresis- 
tible sense of vocation, but who in leaving the stage has found 
again the position and manners befitting his status. 

MARQUIS. [Dryly] That U different. — What can I do 
(or you? 

ADCAPHE. Let us go back a little,, if you please. I lately 
had the honour of sitting at your tabic. 

MARQUIS. My table? Are you dreaming. Monsieur? 

ADOLPHE. Not in the least. The scene — there is no 
other word for it — took place in this very room. There is the 
picture which we illuminated. [Looking at the MARQUISEJ] 
An occellent likeness, Madame, very noblel My complimentsi 
Good portraits are so rare nowadaysl I wanted to have one 
cf Mme. Mathieu 
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MARQUIS. Indeed, Monsieur? 

MARQUISE. When was this? 

ADOLPHE. Last Saturday. 

MARQUISE. {To her huthani^ The day Mme. Morin came. 
Wc were dining out. 

ADOLPHE. Yes, you were not at home. There were four 
of us; your charming niece, an elderly lady — very distinguished 
looking — a gay gentleman, and your humble servant, who had 
the good fortune to happen in at the time. 

MARQUIS. What brought you? 

ADOLPHE. I came to offer a box for my benefit performance. 

MARQUIS. Then why not come to the point at once. Mon- 
sieur? I don't go to the theatre any longer, but, as a compa- 
triot, I am ready to subscribe. 

ADOLPHE. Very kind of you, but the performance took 
place yesterday. 

MARQUIS. Was it successful? 

ADOLPHE. We didn't covn expenses. 

MARQUISE. I see. What is the price of my box? 

ADOLPHE. I was not asking for charity. Monsieur. My 
father was a gentleman, one of the largest hardware merchants 
in Paris. 

MARQUIS. [_SmUing] Noblesse obligel I had no inten- 
tion of offending you, Monsieur. 

MARQUISE. We are ready to offer any excuses. 

ADOLPHE. I ask for none, Madame. 

MARQUIS. [Offerini him a chair} Sit down. [Taking his 
anuS-hox from his pockd and handing it to ADOLPHEJ Will you 
have some snuff? 

ADOLPHE. Just a pinch. 

MARQUIS. How do you like it? 

AD(HPHE. It's deliciousi So — where was I? 

MARQUIS. At the table 

ADOLPHE. Oh, yet. After dinner, I was asked to sing. 
Naturally, I couldn't think (rf recuving money for my services, 
because I acted in my capacity of man of the world. Then 
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Mme. la comtcsse induced me to accept this pearl — as a present 
to my wife. [_He lakes the pearl from his poc^ef} 

MARQUISE. iQaickly] Let me sec it. Monsieur. [She 
takes il^ Didn't this belong to a diamond necklace? 

ADOIPHE. Yes, Madame. 

MARQUIS. [To himself] Very bad taste on her part!^ 

ADCUPHE. I wanted to keep it as a souvenir, but you see 
I was counting on that blessed benefit yesterday to pay off some 
debts 

MARQUIS. Are you in debt? 

ADtXPHE. Gambling debU. [ToAtnue^ Atthebakeryl 
[[To the others^ They fall due in twenty-four hours, you under- 
stand, so that I had to take this to the jeweller's. 

MARQUIS. And he told you what it was worth? 

ADOPHE. Yes. Monsieur. Now. I can hardly believe that 
Mme. la comtesse intended to make me so valuable a present. 

MARQUIS. So valuable I 

ADOLPHE. The jeweller offered me a thousand florins. 

MARQIHSE. Then it's real. [She knocks Ike pearl against 
the table] Yes, it isl 

MARQUIS. What does this mean? 

ADOLPHE. What do you think? That I came here to ask 
for money? Nothing of the kind 1 

MARQUIS. You bring itl Shake hands. Monsieur, you are 
a true gentleman. As for that pearl, my niece diJ know what 
she was doing when the gave it to you — it it yours. But 
please allow me to buy it from you. I should like to return it 
to her. 

He takes some hank-notes from his pocketbook- 

ADOLPHE. Ah, M. le marquis I 

MARQUIS. [To the MARQUlsJ Poor fellow, he's so em- 
barrassed! 

MARQUIS. Since you seem to like my snuff, allow me to 
present the box to yon — as a souvenir. [He takes otd his 
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ADCXJ^iE. M. le marquis, I promiae you I ■hall_alwa]ra 
keep it. 

MARQUIS. Au revoir, my friend. 

ACXXi^lE, Then you will allow me to come and aee jrou 
occasionally? 

MARQUIS. Honest people like yourself are always welcome 
in the homes of honest pet^c like ourselves. 

ADOLPHE. M. te marquis, you have givoi me a signal 
honour I 

MARQUIS. [Laaghing] The Order ot the Snuff-box. 
[ADOLPHE goes oal} A fine fellow — and he carries away with 
him one (rf my old-fashioned prejudices. [^HEMII erders^ 
Here, nephew, give this pearl to your wife, and ask her not to 
play any more tricks on us. In other words, ask her not to 
try to deceive us with any more paste imitations I 

HENRI. [Going to the MARQUl^] What's this? 

MARQUISE. This pearl is real; so are the diamonds, in all 
probability. 

HENRI. Then why did she lie to us? 

MARQUISE. FVobably she was afraid you would scold ha 
(or her extravagance. 

IKMU. I gave her lifty thousand francs with which to 
buy jewels. She should have told me she'd spent some <tf the 
money in advance. 

MARQUISE. False pride, perhaps. 

HENRI. Possibly. 

MARQUIS. Here she is. I shall take particular pleasure 
in making it embarrassing for herl 

Enter PAULINE, toearing her hat. HENRI joes to the 1^ and 
acichea her inteittly. 

You're just in time, niece. We were speaking of your paste 
imitations and marvelling at the immense progress in chemistry. 
PAULINE. ^Taking og her hat and ahaaQ Kamonds are 
so cleverly imitated that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
the artificial ones from the real. 
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MARQUES. Wilt you show me your necklace? 

PAUUNE. I haven't it any longer — I tent it back to the 
jeweller's. 

MARQUIS. Why? 

PAUUNE. Madame told me that the Countess de Puygiron 
•hould not wear artificial jewels. 

MARQUISE. Take care, child. 

HENRI. AuntI 

MARQUISE. No, I don't wont to see her any more involved 
in her lie. We know that the stones are real. 

PAVUNE. Well — I confess 

MARQUIS. That you haven't returned them to the jeweller's? 

PAUUNE. I did return theral YesI I was afraid the 
trick would be discovered — so I put an end to all that 
nonsense I 

HENRI. How much did you lose on the exchange? 

PAULINE. Nothing. 

HENRI. Nothing at all? 

PAULINE. Of course not. 

HENRI. Not even the price of this pearl? £He shows her 
the pearf] 

PAULINE. [To herse^ The devill [To the tahers] I 
didn't want you to know — I was going to pay (or it out of my 
savings. 

HENRI. Where does the jeweller live? 

PAULINE. Never mind. I'll sec to it. 

HENRI. Where does he live? 

PAULINE. Monricur, the way you Insist 1 

HENRI. Answer me and don't lie! 

PAUUNE, Do you suspect something? 

HENRI. [Vtolently] Yes, I suspect that these diamonds 
were given you by M. de BeausSjour! 

PAULINE. Oh, Henril 

MARQUIS Remember, she's your wifel 

HENRI. If I am mistaken, let her give me the address t^ 
the jeweller, and I'll make sure at once. 
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PAULINE. No, Monsieur, I refuse to stoop in order to justify 
mys^. Your suspicion is too vile. Believe what you like. 

HENRI. You forget that you have no right to be so haughty 
about it. 

PAULINE. And why, if you please? I defy you to layl 

HENRI. You defy me? 

MARQUIS. You don't know what you are saying, my boy. 
It is very wrong, of course, for your wife to be so obstinate, but 
what the devill think of it; you're accusing her of an infamyl 

MARQUISE. [7*0 PAUUNE] Pauline, take pity on himl 
He doesn't know what he is saying. Prove that he's wrong. 

PAULINE. No, Madame, I shan't say another word. 

HENRI. She's vile! She sold herselfl 

MARQUIS. Henri, your conduct is not that cJ a goitlemanl 
Ask your wife's pardon. 

HENRI. I beg yoar pardon — all of youl That woman is 
Qlympe Tav emyl (The MARQUIS fa ikanderalmck. The 
MARQUISE standi at his side. PAULINE is <d Ike right, HENRI td 
the I^t. HENRI goes to his ancle, and falls to his kneesj Forgive 
me, father, for having dishonoured the name you bear, for 
having allowed that woman to impose on mc, for having polluted 
this pure house by her presence! 

MARQUIS. I disown youl 

MARQUISE. But he loved her then, and thought her worthy 
of us, because he believed her worthy of himself. This marriage 
was the fault of his youth, not a crime against his honour as a 
man. Don't disown him, dear — he is very unhappyl 

After a pause, the MARQUIS offers his hand lo HENRI and helps him 

rise, without looking at him. 

HENRI kisses his atom's hands profasely. 

HENRI. A duel to the end with M. de BeausSjour now — 
pistols — ten pacesl 

MARQUIS. GoodI I'll be your secondl [HENRI gots 
oat. The MARQUIS opens a drawer and ta^es oai a case of pistols, 
which he places on the table in silence} 
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PAULINE. Don't trouble to get those ready, M. le marquis. 
Your nephew is not going to challenge M. de BeaiisGjour, for 
the excellent reason that M. de Beaus^jour left Vienna last 
night. 1 have just now allowed Henri to leave, because his 
presence here would have interfered with an explanation which 
we are going to have. 

MARQUIS. An explanation between us. Mademoiselle? 
Your explanation will be made in court. 

PAULINE. I can easily imagine that you would like to drag 
me into court — that is what I should like to discuss. There 
is one point which you know nothing of: I shall enlighten you. 

MARQUIS. The lawyer will see to that. Leave us. 

PAUUNE. Very well. [To the MARQUISE] Will you be 
kind enough to give Mile. Genevieve this gold key? She has 
been looking for it since yesterday. 

MARQUISE. The key to the box> 

PAULINE. Which contains the record of her heart's history. 

MARQUISE. How do you happen to have it? 

PAULINE. I simply took it. Indelicate of me, was it not? 
Yoo see, I have not been well brought up. I thought I should 
find in that box just the weapons I might need some day. — I 
was not mistaken. Will Mme. la marquise be pleased to hear 
some extracts? \She gieea the MARQUISE a slip of pafier] 

MARQUIS. Another blackguardly trickl 

PAULINE. A rather brutal way of putting it! But I am 
not one to defend your granddaughter! 

MARQUISE. [^Unfolding Ike paper] This isn't her hand- 
writing I 

PAULINE. You don't think I'm foolish enough to let you 
have the original? That is in safe-keeping, in Paris. — Read. 

MARQUISE. iReaJing] "April 17. — What is happening 
to me? Henri doesn't love Pauline any more. He loves me 

MARQUIS. [Tohlsuife] Would Henri be so ! 

PAULINE. Undignified as to make love to his cousin? 
Looks like it. doesn't it? But you needn't worry: I told her. 
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MARQUIS. You. Ma<]ame? 

PAULINE. And I told no more than the truth. 

MARQUIS. [To hia wife] Does Henri love his cousin? 

MARQUISE. [;^ReaJing] " I love him. Oh, now I am sure 

I have never felt otherwise toward him " Poor dear! — 

"God have pity on mel That love is a crime! Grant me the 
power to tear it from my heartl I ctnuidered him dead! Why 
has he come back again?" 

MARQUIS. [Fo PAUUNE] Yes, why? 

PAULINE. Continue, you will hearl 

MARQUISE. iReaiUng} "April 20. — My heart is deeply 
troubled: what can I do with this love — which, after all, might 
become legitimate? He will always feel remorse. He is 
dishonoured by the fearful hope which he feels — in spite of me. 
But is it my fault if Pauline cannot recover from the illness that 
is Idlling her? " 

MARQUIS. You again? [PAUUNE jouu] 

MARQUISE. That is why she wanted to have us all tb go to 
Italy! 

MARQUIS. [7o PAULENEJ If a man were capable (rf such 
infamy, I'd shoot him like a dog! But a woman, it seems, 
may do anything! 

PAULINE. [To the MARQUIS, smiting] It is most fortunate 
that we have the privileges accorded us by reason of our weak- 
ness, you must admit. But to return to your granddaughter: 1 
think the reading of her little romance will attract more admirers 
than husbands. Don't worry, though, I shan't publish this 
precious document unless you force me to — and you won't 
do that, I'm sure. 

MARQUIS. Make your conditions, Madame. 

PAUUNE. At last, thank God, you are reaionable. I shall 
follow suit. All I ask is an amicable separation, and that I 
keep the money agreed on in my contract. 

MARQUIS. You will not use our name? 

PAULINE. Oh. M. le marquis, I realise its valuel 

MARQUIS. We shall pay you! 
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PAULINE. You are not rich enough. And what would 
you think of me for selling the title? No, I have it and I intend 
to keep it. An amicable separation camiot take from me what 
a legal one cannot — you must at least be just. 

MARQUISE. [To her husbanJ] She has us bound, hand and 
footi 

MARQUIS. V«y well! 

PAULINE. Now we are agreed. You must arrange it all 
with Henri. I'll rid you of my company at once. [She turns 
logo} 

MARQUIS. One moment — first we must have Genevifeve's 
diary. 

PAULINE. I told you it was in Paris. 

MARQUIS. Write to the receiver of stolen goods to return 
it at once. 

PAULINE. Nothing is rimpler. But, really, if I give up my 
only weapon, what guarantee ^all I have ? 

MARQUIS. My word as a gentleman. 

PAULINE. Good; between people of honour a given word 
is enough. Well, I give you my word that 1 shall not misuse 
my precious treasure. What would be the good for me? 

MARQUIS. The pleasure of revenge. You must hate us, 
for you realise how we despise you. 

PAULINE. Is that the way you hope to persuade me? 

MARQUISE. The Marquis uses strong expressions — it's 
very wrong of him. Be kind, Madame I Please, for our 
dear grandchild's sake, take pity on our gray hairsl I shall 
pray for youl 

PAUUNE. [Smiling] Good for evil, Madamel 

MARQUIS. That will do, Marquisel [He passes in frord 
of PAULINE, ttillMtd looking at her. To the MARQUISE] Leave 
me alone with her. 

MARQUISE. But, my dear ■ 

MARQUIS. [ConJuftins the MARQUISE to the door"} Leave 
usi [The MARQUISE goes otd. The MARQUIS sends her a long 
jfc/ss with his liM hands, and comes doan-slage again] 
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PAULINE. You're pale, M. le marquis. 

MARQUIS. ^Hit arms crasaaJ as he stands Immoeable] You 
would be paler than I if you knew what I was thinkingi 

PAULINE. Ah, threats? 

MARQUIS. [Sloieh/] We have begged, but there was no 
uw. My dear saint of a wife has prostrated herself before 
you. 

PAUUNE, Well? 

MARQUIS. ZAhoai to seiu Aer] Well, you damned 1 

^He stops] Our salvation lies in our own hands now, 
understand? 

PAULINE. I'mnotafraid; I'vcgaggedbiggermen than you. 

MARQUIS. ^Staccato'] Write as 1 dictate. 

PAULINE. [Shrugging her shoulders} You're dawdling. 
Marquis. 

MARC^IIS. Write this instant, do you hear me? Tomorrow 
will be too latel 

PAUUNE. BecauK? 

MARQUIS. Because if once my granddaughter's secret is 
known, the only possible reparation will be her marriage with 
your husband, and, by God, if that happens, she shall marry 
him I 

PAULINE. [Smiling] You mean that you'll — suppress 
me? My dear Monsieur, do you take me for a child? [She 
tries to go] 

MARQUIS. C^ajf/nj ^1' Aoni/ on the pisloU] Take caret 

PAUUNE. Why? Don't mind about those [ustoU— 
they're not loaded. Now let's stop trifling — you're bound 
to lose in the end. 

MARQUIS. [Composing himself] Write as I tell you. and 
I will g^ve you half a million Francs. 

PAULINE. You offer to buy my artillery on the day of 

battle? Your humble servant. Adieu, dear Uncle 

[She goes toteard ^e door at the l^l] 

MARQUIS. [Taking up a pistoT] If you try to pass that 
door, I will kill you. 
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PAULINE. [On the theahold. as she kuna an air /rom "Les 
EtadiarUs"-] 

When you make love to a little girl 
And compromise her 

MARQUIS. [Fires. PAUUNE screams and falls, oidsidt the 
door. The MARQUIS lakes anolher pistol and loads it"] God is 
my judgel, 

CURTAIN 
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[le gendre de m. poirier] 

A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS 
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PERSONS REPRESEKTED 
POIRIER. 

GASTON. MARQUIS DE PREJLES. 
HECTOR, DUKE DE MONTMEYRAN. 
VERDELET. 
ANTOINETTE. 
SALOMON. 
CHAVASSUS. 
COCNE. 
VATCL. 

THE PORTER. 
A SERVANT. 

The adion take piaee in the home ef M. Poirler, at Paris. 
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FIRST ACT 

A eery riddy-furnisfied drawing-room. There are doors on either 
aide, and windows at the hac^, loo\ing out upon the garden. 
There is a fireplace in which a fire ia burning. 

As the curtain rises, a SERVANT and the DUKE are discosered. 

SERVANT. I repeat, G>rporal, Monsieur le tnarquia cannot 
poasijbly receive you. He is not up yet. 

DUKk.*^ At nine o'clock! {Aside} Ha, the tun rises slowly 
during the honeymoon. — What time is breakfast served here? 

SERVANT. At eleven, but what business is that of yours? 

DUKE. You will lay another place. 

SERVANT. For your colonel? 

DUKE. Yes, for my colonel. Is this today's paper? 

aJlVANT. Yes: February 15, 1846. 

DUKE. Give it to me. 

SaiVANT. I haven't read it yet. 

DUKE. You refuse to let me have it? Well, you see, don't 
you, that I can't wait? Announce me. 

aHVANT. Who are you? 

DUKE. The Duke de Montmeyran. 

SmVANT. Stop your joking ! 

ErAer GASTON. 

GASTON. Why. it's you I {They ertArace] 

iffiRVANT. {Aside] The devill I've put my foot in iti 

DUKE. My dear Gaston I 

GASTON. My dear Hectorl I'm so glad to see youl 

DUKE. And I youl 
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GASTON. You couldn't possibly have arrived at a better 
I time. 
^-1,^ DUKE. How do you mean? 

GASTON. Let me tell you — but, my poor fellow, the way 
you're rigged upl Who would recognize under that tunic, you, 
one of the princes of youth, the perfect model of prodigal sons? 

DUKE. Next to you, old man. We've both settled down; 
you have married. I have become a s6ldier. and whatever you 
think of my uniform, I prefer my regiment to yours. 

GASTON, [iwifcini <rf (Ae DUKE'S iintform] Thank you! 

DUKE. Yes. look at the tunic. It's the only costume that 
can keep me from boring myself to death. And this little 
decoration which you pretend not to notice — [_He ahows hi» 
corporaVt Uripei^ 

GASTON. StripesI 

DUKE. Which I picked up on the field of Isly, old man — 

GASTON. And when will you get the star for bravery? 

DUKE. My dear fellow, please let's not joke about those 
things. It was all very well in the past, but today, the Cross 
is my one ambition. I would willingly shed a pint of my blood 
for it. 

GASTON. You are a real soldier, I see! . 
.■^iDUKL. Yes — I love my profession. It's the only one 
f for a ruined gentleman. I have but one regret: that I did not _ 
"enter it long ago. Thisactive'siind'adventurous life is infinitely 
attractive. Even discipline has its peculiar charm: it's healthy, 
it calms the mind — this having one's life arranged for one in 
advance, without any possible discussion, and consequently, 
without hesitation and without regret. That's why I can feel 
so carefree and happy. I know my duty, I do it, and I am 
content. 

GASTON. Mthout very great cost on your port. 

DUKE. And then, old man, those patriotic ideas we used to 
make fun of at the Ci^i de Paris and call chauvinism, make our 
hearts swell in the face of the enemy. The first cannon-shtot 
knocks forever the last vestige of that nonsense out of our 
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minds; the flag then U no longer a bit of cloth at the end of a 
■tick: it is the very vesture of the Patrtt. 

GASTON. That's all very well, but this enthuuasm for a 
flag which is not your own 

DUKE. Nonsense, you can't see the colour in the midst <rf 
the powder smoke. 

GA5rON. Well, the important point is that you are satisfied. 
Are you going to stay in Paris for some time? 

DUKE. Just a month. You know how I've arranged my 
manner of living? 

GASTON. No — tell me. 

DUKE. Didn't I> It's really very clever: before leaving, I 
left the remains of my fortune with a certain banker; about a 
hundred thousand francs, the income from which allows me 
during a month in the year to live as I used to live. So that I 
live for one month at a six thousand franc*' rate, and for the 
rest of the year, on six sous a day. Naturally, I have 
chosen carnival season for my prodigalities. It began yester- 
day, but my first visit has been to see you. 

GASTON. Thanks! But, you understand, I shan't hear of 
your staying anywhere but with me? 

DUKE. But I don't want to be in the way 

GASTON. You won't: there's a small pavilion here, at the 
end oi the garden. 

DUKE. To be perfectly frank, I'm not afraid of you, but of 
myself. You see — you lead a family life here: there's your 
wife, your father-in-law 

GASTON. Ah, you imagine that simply because 1 have 
married the daughter of a retired dry-goods merchant my home 
is a temple erf boredom, that my wife brought with her a heap 
(rf~bburgeois virtues, that all that remains for me to do is write 
an^scription over my door: "Here lies Gaston, Marquis de 
Presles." Make no mistake, I live like a prince even, race my 
Ebrses, gamble like the devil, buy pictures, have the finest chef in 
Paris — the fellow pretends he's a direct descendant of Vatel, 
and takes his art ever so seriously — I invite whom I like to 
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meals (by the way, you'll dine with all my friendi tomorrow, 
and you'll see how I treat them). In short, marriage has not 
changed me in the least — except it has done away witK creSlbn, 

DUKE. So your wife and your father-in-law l eav e yo u free 
Xan? 
fCASTON. Absolutely. My wife is a nice little boarding- 
I school miss, rather pretty, somewhat awkward, timid, still 
wide-eyed with wonder at the sudden change in her station in 
life, who passes the greater part of her time, I'll warrant, looking 
at the Marquise de Presles in her mirror. As to Monsieur 
Poirier, my father-in-law, he is worthy of his name. Modest 
' and nutritious like all fruit-trees, he was bom to play the part 
of a wall fruit-tree. His highest ambition is to serve as a 
gentleman's dessert: that ambition is now satisfied. 

DUKE. G>me now, do such bourgeois still exitt? 
4a^-foKi - li B OrOR . In a word, he is Georges Dandin become a 
father-in-law. But, really, I've made a magnificent match 
<^ it. 

DUKE. I can well believe that you had good reasons for 
contracting this misalliance. 

GASTON. Judge for yourself. You know the desperate 
straits I was in? I was an orphan at the age of fifteen, master 
of a fortune at twenty. I quickly ran through my patrimony, 
and was rapidly running up a capital of debts, worthy the nephew 
of my uncle. Now, at the very moment when that capital 
reached the figure of five hundred thousand francs, thanks to 
my activities, what did my sev«ity-year old uncle do but marry 
a young girl who had fallen in love with him? Corvisart said 
that at seventy one always haa children. 1 didn't count on 
cousins — well, I was forced to do so. 

DUKE. And then you occupied the position of honourary 
nephew. 

GASTON. I thought of taking a position in the rank of 
active sons-in-law. At that time Heaven sent Monsieur Poirier 
across my path. 

DUKE. How did you happen to meet him? 
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GA5rON. He h&d tome money he wanted to invest — it 
was the merest matter of chance, and we met. I lacked suffi- 
cient guarantee as a debtor, but I offered him enough for a son- 
in-law. I made inquiries about bis person, assured myself that 
his fortune had been honourably acquired, and then, by Jove, 
I married his daughter. 

DUKE. Who brought you ? 

GASTON. The old fellow had four millions; now he has 
only three. 

DUKE. A dowry of a million? 

GASTON. Better still: you'll see. He agreed to pay my 
debts. By the way, today a visible proof of the phmommon 
can be seen, I believe. It was a matter of five hundred thou- 
sand francs. The day we signed the contract he gave me stock 
which will net me an income erf twenty-five thousand francs: 
6ve himdred thousand francs morel 

DUKE. There's your million. And then? 

GASTON. Then? He insisted on not being separated from 
his daughter, and agreed to defray all household expenses so 
long as we lived in his home with him. So that, after receiving 
lodging, heat, carriages, and board, I still have an income of 
twenty-five thousand francs for my wife and myself. 

DUKE. Very neat. 

GASTON. Wait a moment. 

DUKE. Something else? 

GASTON. He bought back the Chateau de Presles, and I 
expect that any day I shall find the deeds under my plate at 
breakfast. 

DUKE. What a delightful father-in-law I 

GASTON. Wait a moment I 

DUKE. What? More? 

GASTON. As soon as the contract was signed, he came to 
me, took my hands in his, and made any number of excuses for 
being no more than sixty years old; but he assured me that he 
would hurry on to the age of eighty. But I'm in no great haste 
— he's not m the way, the poor man. He knows his place, goes 
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to bed with the chickens, rises at cock-crow, keeps his accounts, 
and is ready to satisfy my every whim. He is a steward who 
does not rob me; I should have to look long to find a betta*. 
DUECE. Really, you are the most fortunate of men. 
CASTON. And wait — you might imagine that my marriage 
; has lessened me in the eyes of the world, that it has " taken the 
' shine out of me," as Monsieur Pcurier says. Never worry, I 
' still hold my place in the social world. I lead in matters oi 
fashion. The women have forgiven me. As I was saying, 
you have arrived in the nick c^ time. 
DUKE. Why? 

GASTON. Don't you understand — you, my bom second? 
DUKE. A duel? 

GASTON. Yes. a nice little dud. the kind we used to have, 
' in the days of our youth. Well, what do you say? Is the old 
Marquis de Preslet dead? Are you thinking of burying him 
yet? 

DUKE. Whom are you fighting with, and why? 
CASTON. The Viscount de Pontgrimaud — a gambling 
quarrel. 

DUKE. Gambling quarrel? Can't it be decided otherwise? 
/~ GASTON. Is that the way you are taught to regulate affairs 
I of honour in the regiment? 

j DUKE. Yes, in the regiment. T^ere we are taught what 
I use to make of our blood. But you can't persuade me that 
you must shed it over a gambling quarrel? 

GASTON. But what if this particular quarrel were only a 
pretext? What if there is something else — behind it? 
DUKE. A womani 
GASTON. That's it. 

DUKE. An affair — so soon? That's badi 
GASTON. How could I help it? A last year's passion I 
had imagined dead of the cold, and which, a month after my 
marriage, had its Indian Summer. You see, there's nothing 
serious in it, and no cause for worry. 
DUKE. And might I know — ~? 
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GASTON. I can have no secrets from you: the Countess de 
MoDtiay. 

DUKE. My complimoita, but the matter Is serious. 1 
once thought of making love to her, but I retired before the 
dangers iJ such a liatton — that sort of danger has little enough 
of chivalry in it. You know, of course, that the Countess has 
no money of her own? 

GASTON. That she is ¥faiting for the fortune of her aged 
husband; that lie^vvould have the bad taste to dTsliUierlt her 
in case Tie' djiKflveied her guQt? I know alt that. 

DUKE. And out i^ sheer lightness of heart have you imposed 
that bond on yourself? 

GASTON. Habit, a certain residue of my former love, the 
temptation of forbidden fruit, the pleasure of cutting out that 
little fool Pontgrimaud, whom I detest 

DUKE. Why, you're doing him an honourl 

GASTON. What else can I do> He gets on my nerves, the 
little imp; he imagines that he is a noble by reason of his knightly 
achievements, simply because his grandfather. Monsieur 
Grimaud, supplied arms to the government. He's a Viscount, 
Heaven knows how or why, and he imagines that he belongs to 
a nobility older than our own. He never loses an opportunity to 
pose as champion of the nobility, and tries to make people believe 
for that very reason that he represents it. If a Montmorency 
is scratched, he howls as if he himself had been hit. I tell you 
there was a quarrel brewing between us, and last ni^t it came to 
a head over a game of cards. I'll let him off with a scratch: 
the first in the history of his family. 

DUKE. Has he sent his seconds to you? 

GASTON. I expect them at any moment. You and Grand- 
lieu will help me. 

DUKE. Very well. 

GASTON. Of course, you will stay^here with me> 

DUKE. Delighted. 

GASTON. Though this is carnival season, you don't intend 
to parade about as a hero, do you? 
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DUK£. No. I wrote beforehand to my tailor 

GASTON. Shhl I hear someone talking. It's my father' 
in-law. You'll now have an opportunity of seeing him, with his 
old friend Verdelct, a former partner. You're in luck 

ErUer POIRIER and VERDELET. 

GASTON. How are you. Monsieur Verdelet? 

VERDELET. Your servant. Messieurs. 

GASTON. A dear friend of mine, my dear Monsieur Poirier: 
the Duke de Montmeyran. 

DUKE. Corporal of the African Cavalry. 

VERDELET. [_AsiJi\ Indeedl 

POIRIER. Most honoured. Monsieur le duel 

GASTON. More honoured than you think, dear Monsieur 
Poirier: for Monsieur le due has been good enough to accept the 
hospitality which I ^fiered him. 

VERDELET. \iAside] Another rat in the cheesel 

DUKE. I beg your pardon, Mimsieur, for accepting an 
invitation which my friend Gaston has posiibly been a trifle 
too hasty in offering. 

POIRIER. Monsieur — le marquis, my son-in-law. need 
never fed obliged to consult me before inviting his friends to 
stay with him here. The friends of our friends 

GASTON. Very well. Monsieur Poirier. Hector will stay 
in the garden pavilion. Is it ready for him? 

POIRIER. I shall see to it at once. 

DUKE. I am very sorry. Monsieur, to cause you any 
aimoyance 

GASTON. None at all; Monsieur Poirier will be only too 
happy 

POIRIER. Too happy 

GASTON. And you will of course give orders that the little 
blue Goup£ be placed at his disposals 

POIRIER. The one I usually use ? 

DUKE. Oh, 1 positively rduse 
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POIRIER. But I caneuilxhucoae; tbeie u a. stand fttthe 
end of the street, 

VERDELET. \Asidi} Fooll IdiotI 

QQTON. {To ihe duke] Now, let us take a look at the 
stables. Yesterday I got a superb Arabian — you can tell me 
what you think of him. Come. 

DUKE. {To FOIRIEIR] With your permission, Monsieur. 
Gaston is impatient to show me his luxurious surroundings. I 
don't blame him. He can then tell me more about you. 

POIRIER. Monsieur le due is well acquainted with my son- 
in-law's delicate nature and tastes. 

GASTON. {Aside to the DUKE] You'll spoil my father-in- 
lawl {Going toward Ike door, and alopplng] By the way. 
Monsieur Poirier, you know I am giving a grand dinner party 
tomorrow ni|^t. Will you give us the pleasure of your 
company? 

POIRIER. No, thank you — I am dining with Verdelet. 

GASTON, Ah, Monsieur Verdelet. I am very angry with you 
for carrying ofi my father-in-law every time I have company 
liere. 
, VERDELET.^ {Aside]. Impertinent! 

POIRIER. A man of my age would only be in the wayl 

VERDELET. {Aside] You old G€rontel 

CftSrON. " As you please, Mumieur Poirier. {He goes oid 
with the duke] 

S(^ VERDELET. I tell you, that son-in-law of yours is mighty ' 
\ \ obsequious with you. You warned me beforehand: you'd 
know how to make him respect you. 

POIRIER. I'm doing what pleases me. I prefer to be loved 
iJtm feared. 

VERDELET. You've not always thought that way. WellJ 
you've succeeded: your son-in-law is on a more familiar footin{| 
with you than with the other servants. 

POIRIER. I can dispense with your clever remarks, and I 
advise you to mind your own business. 

VERDELET. This is my own business, I tell you I Aren't 
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wc partncra? Why, we're a iittle like the Siamete twins. 
Now, when you grovel before that marquis, I have a hard time 
teeping my temper. . 

; POIRIER. Crovell As if — ? ) That MarquisI Do you 
.think I am dazzled by his title? I've always been more of a 
jLiberal than you, and I still am. I don't care a snap of my 
finger for the nobilityl Ability and virtue are the only social 
'.distinctions that I recognise and before which I bow down/ 
\^ VERDELET. Is your son-in-law virtuous? 

POIRIER. You make me tired. Do you want me to make 
him fed that he owes everything to me? 

VERDELET. Oh, oh, you have become very considerate in 
your old age — the result of your economical habits, doubtless. 
Look here, Poirier, I never did approve of this marriage; you 
know that I always wanted my dear goddaughter to marry a 
man from our own class. But you refw* * '" listen to reason 

POIRIER. Ha, hal Listen to Mt eurl That's the last 
straw) 

VERDE1£T. Well, why nJt? 

POIRIER. ^Oh, Monsieur Verdelet, you are most clever and 
you have the noblest ideals; you have read amusing books, 
you have your own ideas on every subject, but in the matter 
of commonsense, I can give you enormous odds. 

VERDELET. Oh, as to commonsense — you mean business 
sense. I don't deny that: 'you've piled up four millions, while 
I've barely made forty thousand a year. 

POIRIER. And that you owe to me. 

VERDELET. I don't deny it. What 1 have I owe to you. 
t But it is all going eventually to your daughter, after your son- 
in-law has ruined you. 

POIRIER Ruined me? 

VERDELET; Yes — within ten years. 

POIRIER. You're crazy. 

VERDELET. At the rate he's going now, you know only too 
well how long it will take him to run through his money. ' 
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POIRIER. Well, that's my business. 

VERDELET. If you were the only one concerned, I'd never 
open my lips. 

POIRIER. Why not? Don't you take any interest in my 
welfare? You don't care then if I am mined? I, who have 
made your fortune? 

VERDEI£T. What is the matter with you? 

POIRIER. I don't like ungrateful people. 

VERDELET. The devil! You're taking out your son- 
in-law's familiarities on mc. I was going to say, if you were 
the only one concerned, I could at least be patient about it: you 
aren't my godson, but it happens that your daughter is my 
goddaughter. 

POIRIER. Xyti* a fool to give you that right cfver her. 

VEIUIELET. You might easily have found someone who 
loved her less. , . 

POIRIER. I., yes, I know — you love her more than I 
do — I know, you ''aim that — and you've even persuaded 
her ''''''' 

VERDELET. Are we going to quarrel about that again? 
For Heaven's sake, then, go ahi;ddT' 

POIRIER. I will go ahead! Do you think I Uke to see 
myself left out, pushed aside by a stranger? Have I no place 
in my own daughter's heart? 

VERDELET. She has the tenderest affection for you 

^.^POIRIER. That's not so: you've taken my place. All her'l 
secrets, all her nice pleasing Uttle ways are for you. ' 

VEKDELET. Because I don't make her afraid. How can 
you expect the little one to be confidential with an old bear Uke 
you? She can never find an opening, you're always so crabbed. 

POIRIER. Well, you are the one who has made me play the 
part of a kill-joy, while you usurp that of a sugar-plum father. 
It's not right to make up to children by giving in to all their 
wishes and forgetting what's good for them. That's loving 
them for your sake, instead of for theirs. 

VEfA)EL£T. Now, Poirier. you know very well that whoi 
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the real interects of your daughter were at stake, her whima were 
<q>poied by me, and by me alone. Heaven knows, I went 
against poor Toinon's wishes in this marriage, while you were 
ass enough to urge her on. 

POIRIER. She was in love with the Mtuquia. — Let me 
read my paper. \jle sits doan and glanaa Ihoagh the 
" Constltulionntt"^ 

j VERDELET. It's all very well for you to say the child was 
m love: you forced her into it. You brought the Marquis de 
^esles here. 

; POIRIER. [^Rising] Another one has arrived at the topi 
Monsieur Michaud, the iron master, has just been appointed a 

rr of France. 
, VERDELET. What do I care? 

'' POIRIER. What do you carel Does it make no difference 
to you to see a man of our class arrive at the top? . Xo. iSe— 
I the govemmenthonourindustry in calling one of her upnsaota^r 
tives into its midst? Don't you think it admirable that we 
live in a country and an age in which labour opens every door?— 
■ You have a Tight to look forward to becoming a peer some 
day, and you ask "What do I care?" 

VERDELET. Heaven preserve me from aspiring to the peer- 
age! And Heaven preserve my country when I become a peer! 
POIRIER. But why? Can't Monsieur Michaud fill his 
position? 

VERDELET. Monsieur Michaud is not only a business man, 
/but a man of great personal merit. Moliere's father wa« an 
/ upholsterer, but that is no reas on why every upholsterer s son 
\/ should believe himself a poet . 

POIRIER^ I tell you, commerce is the true school for states- 
men. Who shall lay his hand on the wheel unless it is those 
who have first learned to steer their own barks? 

VERDELET. A bark is not a ship, and a little captain is not 
necessarily a true pilot, and France is no commercial house. 
I can hardly restrain myself when I see this mania taking root 
in people's minds. I declare, you might imagine that state»- 
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maiuhip in this country was nothing more than a pastime for 
people who have nothing else to dol A business man like you 
or ine stteDcls to his own little concerns for thirty years; he 
makes his fortune, and one fine day closes his shop and sets 
up buaineis as a statesman. With no more effort than thati 
Very simple receipt! Good Lord, Messieurs, you might just 
as well say; " I have measured so many yards of cloth, and I 
therefore know how to play the vioIinL" 

POIRIER. I don't exactly see what connection > , wr 

VERDELEV Instead of thinking about governing France, jf"*^"^ 
learn to govern your own home. Don't marry off your daugh- ** 
ters to ruined marquises who imagine they are doing you an 
honour in allomng you to pay off their debts with your own' *. 
hard cash 

POIRIER. Are you laying that for me ? 

VEiUlELEr. No: for myself! 

EnitT ANTOINETTE. 

ANTOINETTE. How are you, father? How is everything? 
Hello, godfather. Are you going to have lunch with us? How 
nice you are I 

POIRIER. He is nice. But what am I. I who invited him? 

ANTOINETTE. You are charming. 

POIRIER. But only when I invite Verdelet. Agreeable 
for mel 

ANTOINETTE. Where is my husband? 

POIRIER. In the stable. Where else would he be? 

ANTOINETTE. Do you blame him for liking horses? Isn't 
it natural for a gentleman to like horses and arms ? 

POIRIER. Oh, yes, but I wish he cared for something else. 

ANTOINETTE. He is very fond of the arts: poetry, painting, 
music. 

POIRIER. Huh, the agreeable arts! PleasuresI 

VERDELET. Would you expect him to care for unpleasant i 

arts? Would you want him to play the piano? 

POIRIER. There you are again, taking his part b^ore I 
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Toinon. You're trying to get into her good grace*. [_To 
ANTOINCTTEJ He was just telling me that your husband was 
ruining me. EMdn't you? 

VERDELET. Yes, but all you have to do is to pull tight your 
purse-strings. 

POIRIER. It would be much simpler if the young roan had 
some occupation. 

VERDELET. It seenu to me that he ia very much occupied 
as it is. 

POIRIER. Yes: spending money from morning till night. 
I'd prefer a more lucrative occupation. 

ANTOINETTE. What, for instance? He can't sell doth. 

POIRIER. He wouldn't be able to. I don't ask for so very 
much, after all. Let him take a position that beiits his rank: 
an embassy, for instance. 

VERDELET. An embassy? You don't take an embassy 
the way you take cold. 
I POIRIER. When a man is called the Marquis de Presles, he 
can aspire to anything. 

ANTOINETH:. But on the other hand, father, he need not 
aspire to anything. 

VERDELET. That's true. Your son-in-law has his own 
ideas 

POIRIER. Only one: to be lazy. 

ANTOINETTE. That's not fair, father: my husband has very 
fine ideals. 

VERDELET. At least, if he hasn't, he possesses that chival- 
rous obstinacy of his rank. Do you think for one moment that 
your son-in-law is going to give up the traditions of his family, 
just for the sake of changing his lazy life? 

POIRIER. You don't know my son-in-law, Verdelet; I 
have studied him thoroughly — I did that before giving my 
daughter to him. He's hare-brained, and the lightness of his 
character prevents hip being obstinate. As to his family 
traditions, well, if he had thought very much of them he would 
never have married Mademoiselle Poirier. 
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VERDELET. That makes no difference. It would have been 
much wiser to have sounded him on this suhject before the 
marriage. 

POIRIER. What a fool yoU arel It would have looked as 
if I were making a bargain with him, and he would have refused 
point-blank. You can't get things of that sort unless you go 
about it in the right way, slowly, tenaciously, perseveringly. 
He has been living here this past three months on the fat of 
the land. 

VERDELET. I see: you wanted to make it pleasant for him 
before you came down to business. 

POIRIER. Exactly. [_To ANTOINETTE] A man is always 
indulgent toward his wife during the honeymoon. Now if you 
ask him in a nice way — in the evening — when you're taking 
down your hair ? 

ANTOINETTTE. Oh, father I 

POIRIER. That's the way Madame Poiricr used to get me 
to promise to take her to the Opera — I always took her the next 
day. See? 

ANTOINETTE. But I'd never dare speak to my husband on 
so serious a subject. 

POIRIER. Your dowry will surely give you a good enough 
right to speak. 

ANTOINETTE. He would only shrug his shoulders, and not 



VERDELET. Does he do that when you talk with htm? 

ANTOINETTE. No, but 

VERDELET. Ah. you look away I So your husband treats \ 
you a little -—. — ? I've been afraid of that, 

POIRIER. Have you any reason to complain of him? j 

ANTOINETTE. No. father. / 

PftlRIER. Doesn't he love you? y^ 

ANTOINETTTE. I don'tsay that." 

pOJRTER. Then what do youjay? 

jSNTOINETTE. Nothing. 

VERDELET. Come, dear, you should speak frankly with 
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your old friends. Our whole object in life is to look after 
your hapfuncss. Whom have you left to confide in unless 
it's your father and your godfather? Are you unhappy? 

ANTOINETTE. I haven't the right to be: my husband is 
very kind and good. 

POIRIER. Well, then? 

VERDELET. But is that enough? He's kind and good, but 
y be pays no more attention to you than to some pretty doll, 
does he? 

ANTOINETTE. It's my fault. I'm so timid with him: I've 
never dared open my heart to him. I'm sure he thinks me a 
little boarding-school miss who wanted to become a marquise. 

POIRIER. The fool! 

VERDELET. Why don't you explain to him? 

ANTOINETTE. I tried to more than once, but the tone erf 
voice of his iirst answer was so different from what I thought it 
"^ should be, that I couldn't continue. There are certain kinds 
of intimacy that must be encouraged — the heart has a reticence 
of its own. You ought to be able to understand that, dear 
Tony? 

POIRIER. Well, what about me? Don't I understand, 
too? 

ANTOINETTE. You, too, father. How can I tel l Gaston 
that it wasn't his title that pleased me, but his manners, his 
mind, his knightly bearing, his contempt for the pettinesseT - 
of life? How can I tell him that he is the man erf my drearhs— ^~~ 
how can I do that if he stops me at once with some joke? 

POIRI^. That shows the boy is in a good humour. 

VERDELET. No: it's because his wife bores Hm. 

POIRIER. [_To ANTOINETTE] Do you bore your husb and? 

ANTOINETTE. I'm afraid I do! 

POIRIER. I tell you it isn't you, but fjhis own confounded 
laziness that bores him. A husband doesn't love his wife 
^ry long when he has nothing else to do but to love her. 
f ANTOINETTE. Is that true, Tony? 
\ POIRIER. I'm telling youl You needn't ask Verdelet. 
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/ VERDELET, Ym, I_doi>e!icvc that passion is soon exhauated 
unlets it is manucdJi]uuB~£ai±ui]>e;.-ccaiuuiu£&lly. 

RJIKIER, Every man wants to be actively engaged in some 
pursuit. When his way is barred, that desire is wasted, lost. 

VERDELET. \ yifff" i |iould be the preoccupation, not the 
occupation, of her husband. 

roiRIER, Wny did I always adore your mother? Because 
I never had time to think about herl 

VERDELET. Your husband has twenty-four hours a day to 
love you 

POIRIER. That's twelve too many. '--. 

ANTOINETTE. You're opening my eyes. 

POIRIER. Let him take a position, and everything will turn 
out satisfactorily. 
■" ANTOINETTE. What do you say, Tony? 

VERDELET. Possibly) The difficulty is in making him 
take the position. 

POIRIER. Leave that to me. Leave the matter in my 
hands. 

VERDELET. Are you going to attack the question at once? 

POIRIER. No, but I shall after lunch. I have noticed 
that the Marquis is in splendid humour after his meals. 

£fi(er GASTON and Ifie DUKE 

GASTON. [^Introducing the DUKE to his wife} My dear 
Antoinette, Monsieur de Montmeyran, who is not entirely 
unknown to you. 

ANTOINETTE. Gaston has told me so much about you. 
Monsieur, that I seem to be shaking hands with an old friend. 

DUKE. You are not mistaken, Madame; you have made me 
feel that only a moment was necessary to resume, as it were, a 
former friendship. [Aalde to the MARQUIS] Your wife is 
charming I 

GASTON. lAside to the DUKE] Yes, she is nice. [7"o 
ANTOINETTE] I have some good news for you: Hector is 
g^ig to stay with us during his leave. 
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ANTOENETTE. How good of you, Moiuieurl I trust your 
leave is a long one> 

DUKE. One month, after which I return to Africa. 

VERDELET. You afford us a noble example. Monsieur le 
due: jfou do not consider laziness a family inheritance. 

GASTON^ [^Aside] Ahal Monsieur Verdeletl 

Enter a SERVANT, carrying a picture. 

SERVANT. This picture has just come for Monsieur le 
marquis. 

GASTON. Lay it on that chair, by the window. There — 
good. [FAe SERVANT goes aid} Just look at it, Montineyran. 

DUKE. Charming — beautiful evening effect I Don't you 
think so, Madame? 

A^]TOINETTE. Yea — charming — and how real it isl And 
how calm and quiet I You feel as if you would like to walk 
about in that silent landscape. 

POIRIER. lAside to VERDELET] Peer of Francel 

GASTON. Just look at that strip of greenish light, running 
between the orange tones d the horizon, and that cold blue of 
the rest of the sky. Splendid techiuquel 

DUKE. Then the foreground) And the colouring, the hand- 
ling of the whole thing! 

GASTON. Then the almost imperceptible reflection of that 
little spot of water behind the foliage — charmingi 

POIRIER. Let's take a look at it. Verdelet. [POIRIER and 
VERDELET go to look ^ '^e plciure] Well? What does it 
represent? 

VERDELET. It represents some fields at nine o'clock at 
night. 

POIRIER. The subject isn't interesting; it doesn't tell 

anything. In my room I have an engraving showing a dog on 

the seashore harking at a sailor's hat. There now, you can 

understand that: it's clever, and simple, and touching. 

i < GASTON. My dear Monsieur Poirier, if you like touching 

i pictures, let me have one made for you; the subject I take from 
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nature: on the table is a little onion, cut in quarters, a poor 
little white onion. The knife lies beside it. Nothing at all, 
and yet it brings tears to the eyesl 

VERDELET. \_Aside to POIRIER] He's making fun of you. 

POIREER. [^s/</« fo VERDEU:t] Very well — let him I 

DUKE. Who painted this landscape? 

GASTON. Poor devil — loU of talent — but he hasn't a 
sou. 

POIRIER. What did you pay for the picture? 

GASTON. Fifty louis. 

POIRIER. Fifty louis? For the picture of an unknown 
painter who is dying of hungerl If you'd gone around at 
meal-tirae you could have got it for twenty-five francs. 

ANTOINETTE. Oh, fatherl 

POIRIER. A fine example of misplaced generosityl 

GASTON. Then you don't think that the arts should be 

ttt^ed? 
IIRIER. Protect the arts as much as you like, but not the 
artists — they're all rascals or debauchees. Why, the stories 
Uiey tell about them are enough to raise the hair on your head, 
things 1 couldn't repeat to my own daughter. 

VERDELET. [Aside lo POIRIER] What? 

POIRIER. {Aside to VERDELET] They say, old man, that — 
[He take* VERDELET lo one side and lehispers to him] 

VERDELET. And do you believe things of that kind? 

POIRIER. The people who told me knew what they were 
talking about. 

Enter a SERVANT. 

SOIVANT. Diimer is served. 

POIRIER. [To the servant] Bring up a bottle of 1811 
Pomard — [To the DUKE] The year of the comet. Monsieur 
Ic due — i^een francs a botttcl The king drinks no better. 
[Aiide to VERMLET] You mustn't drink any — neither will II 

GASTON. [To the DUKE] Fifteen francs, [bottle to be 
returned when empty I 
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VERDELET. [Aside to POlRIERj Are you going to allow 
him to make fun d you like that? 

P01R[ER. [Aside io VERDELET] In matters <^ this aort, 
you must take your time. [They all go oaQ 

CURTAIN 



SECOND ACT 

The scene is Ike same. As the curtain rises, VERDELET, 
POIRIER, GASTON, the DUKE, and ANTOINETTE, enter from 
the dining-room. 

GASTON. Well, Hector, what do you say? This is the 
house, and this is what wc do every mortal day. CaQ you 
imagine a happier man on earth than myself? 

DUKE. I must confess that you make me very envious;^ 
you almost reconcile me to the idea of marriage. 

ANTOINETTE. [Aside to VERDE1£.T} Charming youQgjnan. 
thflt Duke de Montmeyran, isn't he? 

VERDELET. [Aside to ANTOINEnEJ Yea, I 'jk- hJm 

GASTON. Monsieur Poirier, 1 must say, you are an excel- 
lent soul. Believe mc. I'm not in the least ungrateful to 
you. 

PCHRIER. Oh, Monsieur le marquisl 

GASTON. Come, now, call me Gaston. Ah. Monsieur 
Verdelet, I am delighted to see you. 

ANTOINETTE. He is a member of the family, dear. 

GASTON. Shake hands. Unclel 

VERDELET. [Shading hands wHh GASTON — osiA] He'a 
not so bad after alll 

GASTON. You can't deny. Hector, that I'm downright 
lucky. Monsieur Poirier, something has been weighing on my 
conscience. You know, you think of nothing but how to make 
my existence one long series of good times. Will you never 
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give me a chance to repay you? Try, now, I beg you, to think 
oS something I might do for you in return — anything in my 
power. 

POERIER. Well, since you're in so good a humour, let me 
hftve a quarter of an hour's conversation with you — a serious 
conversation. 

DUKE. I shall be glad to retire 

POIRIER. Oh, please don't. Monsieur; be good enough to 
stay with us. This is going to be a kind of family council. 
You are not at all in the way, any more than is Monsieur 
Verdelet. 

GASTON. What the devil, father-in-law I A family coundll 
Are you going to have me put under a legal advisor? 

POIRIER. Far from it. my dear Gaston. Let us sit down. 
^They all seal tkemsehes!^ 

GASTON. Monsieur Poirier has the floor. 

POIRIQt. You say you are happy, my dear Gastotv That 
is the finest recompense I could have. 

GASTON. I ask nothing better than to increase my gratitude 
twofold. 

POIRIER. You have spent three months of your honeymoon 
in the lap of idleness and luxury, and I think that that part irf 
the romance is enough. It's now time to give your attention 
to hard facts. 

~' GASTON. You talk like a book, I do declare! Very well, 
let us give our attention to history. 

PO[RIER. What do you intend to do? 

GASTON. Today? 

POIRIER. And tomorrow — in the future. You surely 
have some idea? 

GASTON. Ctf course: today I intend to do what I did 
yesterday; tomorrow what I did today. I'm not capricious, 
even though I may appear light-hearted. So long as the future 
promises to be as bright as the present, I am content. 

POIRIER.. And yet you are far too reasonable a man to 
believe that the honeymoon can Ust forever. 
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GASTON. Exactly: too rcuonable, and too well posted an 
astronomy — but of course, you have read Heinrich Heine? 

POIRIER. You have, haven't you. Verdelet? 

VERDELET. I admit I have. 

POIRIER. Yes, he passed his school-days playing truant. 

GASTON. Well, when Heinrich Heine was asked what 
became of all the full moons, he replied that they were broken 
in pieces and made into stars. 

POIRIER. I don't quite see 

GASTON. When our honeymoon grows old wc shall break 
it up, and there will remain enough fragments to make a whole 
Milky Way. 

POIRIER. Very pretty idea, I suppose. 

DUKE. The sole merit of which is its extreme simpliuty. 

POIRIER. But, seriously, son-in-law, doesn't this lazy life 
you arc leading seem to threaten the happinasa -of ■*- jtoung 
household? 

GASTON. Not in the least 

VERDELET. A man of your ability shouldn't be always 
condemned to a life of inactivity. . 

GASTON. Ah, but one can resign himself to 

ANTOINETTE. Aren't you afraid that in time you may be 
bored, dear ? — 

GASTON. You fail to do yourself justice, my dear. 

ANTOINETTE. 1 am not vain enough to believe that I can be 
everything in your life, and 1 must confess that I should be very 
happy to sec you follow Monsieur de Montmeyran's example. 

GASTON. Do you mean that I should enlist? 

ANTOINETTE. Oh, no. 

GASTON. Then, what ? 

POIRIER. We want you to take a position worthy of your 
- name. 

GASTON. There are but three: in the army, the church, 
and agriculture. Choose. 

POIRIER. We all owe our services to France: she is our 
mother. 
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VERDELET. I can readily understand the sorrow (rf a son 
who aces his mother re-niany: I can sympathise with his not 
joining in the wedding festivities; but if he is honest and sincere, 
he will not blame the mother. And if the second husband 
roalces the mother happy, the son cannot with a good conscience 
help offering the second husband his hand. 

POIRIER. The nobility won't always keep away as it does 
now; it's even beginning to recognise the fact already. More 
than one great noble has given a good example: Monsieur 
de Valchevri^e, Monsieur de Chazerolles, Monsieur de Mont- 
Louis. 

GASTON. Those gentlemen did what they thought best. 
I am not judging them, but I caimot emulate them. 

ANTOINETTE. Why not, dear? 

GASTON. Ask Montmeyran. 

VERDELET. Monsieur le due's uniform answns for him. 

DUKE. Allow me. Monsieur: the soldier has but one idea: 
to obey; but one adversary: the enemy. 

POIRIER. Still, Monsieur, I might answer that 

GASTON. Let us drop the subject. Monsieur Poirier; this 
is not a question of politics. We may discuss opinions, never 
sentiments. I am boimd by gratitude: my fidelity is that of 
a servant and of a friend. Let us say no more about this. ' 
\^To the DUKE^ 1 beg your pardon, my dear fellow, but this is ' 
the first time we have talked politics here, and I promise it will ; 
be the last. 

DUKE. ^Aside to ANTOINETTE] You have been led into 
an indiscretion, Madamel 

ANTOINETTE. \_Asiie to Ike DUKEJ I realise it — only 
too late I 

GASTON. I bear you no malice, Moiuieur Poirier. I have 
been a trifle direct, but I am dreadfully thin-skimied on that 
subject, and, doubtless without intending it, you have scratched 
me. I don't blame you, however. Shake hands. 

POIRIER. You're only too goodi 

VERDELET. [^si</e to POIRIER] This is a pretty mess I 
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POIRIER. [^AslJe to VERDELET] Fint atUck rqmked, but 
I'm not lifting the siege. 

Enter a SERVANT. 

SERVANT. There are lome people in the small waiting-rooiii 
who say they have an appointment with Monsieur Poirier. 

POIRIER. Very well. Ask them to wait a moment. I'll 
be there directly. [^The SERVANT goes otd} Your crcditoTB, 
son-in-law. 

GASTON. Yours, my dear fatber-in-law. I have given 
them to you. 

DUKE. For a wedding present. 

VERDELET. Goodby, Monsieur le marquis. 

GASTON. Are you leaving us so aoon? 

VERDELET. Very good of you. Antoinette has asked me 
to do something for her. 

POIRIER. Weill What? 

VERDELET. It's a secret between us. 

GASTON. You know, if I were inclined to be jealous 

ANTOINETTE. But you are not. 

GASTON, Is that a reproach? Very well Monueur 
Verdelet, I have made up my mind to be jealous, and I ask you 
in the name of the law to unveil the mystery I 

VERDELET. You are the Ust person in the world whom I 
should think of tellingl 

GASTON. And why. please? 

VERDELET. You are Antoinette's right hand, and the right 
hand should not know what 

GASTON. The left gives. You are right, I am indiscreet. 
Allow me to pay my indemnity. \^He gives his parse to ANTOI- 
NETTE^ Put this with your own, my dear child. 

ANTOINETTE. Thank you on behalf of my poor. 
' POIRIER. [^Aside"] He is mighty generous) 

DUKE. Will you allow roe, too, Madame, to steai a few 
blewings from you? ^He also gives her hh parse} It ia not 
heavy, but it the corporal's mite. 
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ANTOINETTE. Offered with the heart of a true duke. ^ 

POIRIER. [^AsiJe] Hasn't a sou to his name, and he gives 
to charity I 

VERDELET. Aren't you going to add something, Poirier? 

POIRIER. I've already given a thousand francs to the 
charity organization. 

VERDELET. I sec. Good day. Messieurs. Your name* 
won' t app ear on the^Jists, but your charity won't be any the 
IeM_good__ [We goes out with ANTOINETTE^ 

POIRIER. See you later. Monsieur le marquis; I'm going 
to pay your creditors. 

gASTON. Now, Monsieur Poirier, simply because those 
fellows' have lent me money is no reason why you should think 
you must be polite with them. They're unconscionable rascals. 
You must have had something to do with them. Hector — old 
P£re Salomon, Monsieur Chevassus, Monsieur Cogne? 

DUKE. Did 1 1 They're the iirst Arabs I ever had anything 
to do with. Lent me money at fifty per cent. 

POIRIER. Highway robbery! And you were fool enough 
— I beg your pardon. Monsieur le due — I beg your pardonl 

DUKE. What else could I do? Ten thousand francs at 
two per cent, is nearer usury than nothing at all at five per cent. 

POIRIER. But, Monsieur, there is a law against usury. 

DUKE. Which the usurers respect and obey; they take 
only legal interest, but you get only one-half the face value Itf 
the note in cash, you see. 

POIRIER. And the other half? 

DUKE. Stuffed lizards, as in Moliire's time. Usurers do 
not progress: they were bom perfect. 

GASTON. Like the Chinese. 

POIRIER. I hope, son-in-law, that you haven't borrowed 
at any such outrageous rate? 

GASTON. I hope to too, father-in-law. 

POIRIER. At fifty per centi 

GASTON. No more, no less. 

POIRIER. And did you get stuffed lizards? 
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GASTON. Any number. 

POIRIER. Why didn't you tell me sooner? I could have 
come to an agreement with them E>ef ore the marriage. 

GASTON. That is precisely what I did not want. Would 
it not be fine to see the Marquis de Presles buying back his 
pledged word, insulting his noble name I 

POIRIER. But if you owe only half the amount ? 

GASTON. 1 received only half, but I owe the whole. I 
don't owe the money to those thieves, but to my own signature. 

POIRIER. Allow me, Monsieur le marquis — I believe I 
may say that I am an honest man; I have never cheated anyone 
out of a single sou, and I am incapable of advising you to do 
something underhand, but it appears to me that in paying back 
those scoundrels their principal at six per cent., you will have 
acted in an honourable and scrupulous way. 

GASTON. This is not a question of honesty, but of honour. 

POIRIER. What difierence do you see between the two? 

GASTON. Honour is a gentleman's honesty. 

POIRIER. So, virtues change names when you want to put 
them into practice? You polish up their vulgarity in order to 
use them for yourself? I'm surprised at only one thing: that 
what is called the nose on a nobleman's face deigns to be caUed 
by the same name when it happens to be on a tradesman's face I 

GASTON. That is because all noses are similar. 

DUKE. Within six inchesl 

POIRIER. Then don't you thbk that men are? 

GASTON. It's a question. 

POIRIER. Which was decided long ago. Monsieur le mar- 



DUKE. Our rights and privileges have been abolished, but 
not our duties. Of all that remains to us there are only two 
words, but they are words which nothing can snatch from U8T~- 
Nohlesse oblige! No matter what happens, we shall abide by 
a code more severe than the law, that mysterious code which 
we call honour. 

POIRIER. Well, Monsieur le marquis, it is very fortunate 
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, (or your honour that roy honoty payi your debts. Only u 
I am not a gentleman, I warn you that I shall do my best to get 
out of this fix as cheaply as I can. 

GASTON. You must be very clever indeed to make any ' 
sort of compromise with those highway robbers: they are mat- 
ters of the situation. 

Re-etder ANTOINETTE. 

POIRIER. We'll see, we'll see. [^/Js/^«^ I have an idea: 
I'm going to play my own little game. [_AlouJ2 I'll t° <>( 
once, so that they shan't get impatient. 

DUKE. No, don't wait; they will devour you if you do. 

POIRIER goes out. 

GASTON. Poor Monsieur Poiricr, J feel sorry for him. 
Jhis la tes t revelation ta kes away all his pleasure at paying my 
"debts. ' ". ;~ " " 

DUKE. Listen to me; there are very few people who know 
how to be robbed. It is an art worthy a great lord. 

Erder a SERVANT. 

SERVANT. Messieurs dc Ligny and de Chazerolles would 
like to speak to Monsieur le marquis on behalf of Monsieur de 
Pontgrimaud. 

GASTON. Very well. [Th SERVANT goes oaf\ You re- 
ceive the gentlemen. Hector. You don't need me to help you 
arrange the party. 

ANTOINETTE. A party ? 

GASTON. Yes, I won a good deal of money from Pontgri- 
maud, and I promised him a chance to take revenge. [^To 
HECTOR^ Tomorrow, some time in the morning, will be ■ati*' 
factory for me. 

DUKE. [_Aaide to GASTON] When shall 1 ice you again? 

GASTON. lAside to HECTOR] Madame dc Montjay is 
eipccSng me. At three, then, here. [The DUKE {oes ouO 
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GASTON. \jSiUmg on a sofa, he opens a magazine, yatem 
and aaya to hit co^ej Would you like to go to the Italiena 
tonight? 

ANTOINETTE. Yes, if you are going. 

GASTON. I am. What gown are you going to wear? 

ANTOINETTE. Any one you like. 

GASTON. It makes no difference to me — I mean, you look 
very pretty in any of them. 

ANTOINETTE. But you have such excellent taste, dear; 
you ought to advise me. 

GASTON. I am not a fashion magazine, my dear child; 
and then, all you have to do is to watch the great ladies, make 
them your models: Madame de Nohan, Madame de Ville- 
I»cux 

ANTOINETTE. Madame de Montjay 

GASTON. . Why Madame de Montjay, rather than anyone 
elae? 

ANTOINETTE. Because she pleases you more. 

GASrrON. Where did you get that idea? 

ANTOINETTE. The other evening at the Opera you paid 
her a rarfier long visit in her box. She is very pretty. Is 
she clever, too? 

GASTON. Very. [,4 paiwe] 

ANTOINETTE. Why don't you tell me when I do something 
that doesn't please you? 

GASTONi I have never failed to do so. 

ANTOINETTE. You never said you were displeased. 

GASTON. Because you never gave me the occasion. 

ANTOINETTE. Why, just a few moments ago, when I 
insisted that you take some position, I know I displeased you. 

GASTON. I'd forgotten about that — it doesn't matter. 

ANTOINETTE. If I had had any notion what your ideas 
on that subject were, do you think for an instant that I should 
have ? 

GASTON. Truly, my dear, it almost seems as if you were 
, making excuses. 
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ANTOINETTE. That is because I am afraid you will think 
I am childish and vain 

GASTON. What if you were a little proud? Is that a 
crime? 

ANTOINETTE. I swear I haven't an ounce of pride. 

GASTON. \^Ri3ing] My dear, you haven't a single fault. I 
And do you know that you have quite won the admiration of I 
Montmeyran? You ought to be proud of that. Hector is l 
difficult to please. 

ANTOINETTE. Less so than you. 

GASTON. Do you think me difficult to please? You see, 
you have some vanity — I've caught you in the acti 

ANTOINETTE. I have no illusions about myself: I know / 
very well what I need in order to be worthy of you. But if I 
you will only take the trouble to guide me, tell me something 
about the ideas of the world you know, I love you so much that 1 
I would completely change myself. j 

GASTON. \^Ki33ing her hanif} I could not but lose by thd 
change, Madame, and furthermore, I am only a middling teacher, y ( 
There ii but one school in which to leam what you think you | 
lack: society. Study it. ,—^ 

ANTOINETTE. Very well. then. I shall study Madame de 
Mont jay. 

GASTON. Again! Are you doing me the honour to be 
jealous? Take care, my dear, that faiUng is distinctly bour- 
geois. You must learn, since you allow me to be your guide, 
that in our circle marriage does not necessarily mean a home and 
a household; only the noble and elegant things in life do we ' 
have in common among ourselves. When I am not with you, 
pray do not worry about what I am doing; merely say to your- 
self, "He is dissipating his imperfections in order that he may 
bring to me one hour of perfection, or nearly so." 

ANTOINETTE. I think that your greatest imperfection is 
your absence. 

GASTON. Neatly turned. Thank you. Who's this? My 
creditors! 
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Enter the CREDITORS. 

GASTON. You here, Meuieunl You have mistaken the 
door: the lervants' entrance it on the other side. 

SALOMON. We didn't want to leave without se^ng you. 
Monsieur le marquis. 

GASTON. I can dispense with your thanks. 

COGNE. We have come to ask for yours, 

CHEVASSUS. You've treated us long enough as usurers. 

COGNE. Leeches I 

SALOMON. Btood-suckersl 

CHEVASSUS. We're delighted to have this occauon to tdl 
you that we are honest men. 

GASTON. I fail to see the joke? 

COGNE. This is not a joke. Monsieur. We have loaned 
you money at six per cent. 

GASTON. Have my notes not been acquitted in full? 

SALOMON. There's a trifle lacking; some two hundred and 
ughteen thousand francs. 

GASTON. What's that? 

CHEVASSUS. We were obliged to submit to thati 

SALCMON. And your father-in-law insisted PA.yiu 
sent to the debtors prison. 

GASTON. My father-in-law iosiated that — — ? 

COGNE. Yes, it seems that y oyi have.i 
underhanded ^ck with him, the poor fellowl 

SALOMON. It'll teach him better next timel 

COGNE. But meantime, uw mult bear the burden. 

GASTON. [7*0 ANTOINETTE] Your father, Madame, has 
behaved in a most undignified way. [To the CREDlTOEtS] 
I confess myself in your debt, Messieurs, but I have an income of 
only twenty-five thousand francs. 

SALOMON. You know very well you can't touch the prin- 
cipal without your wife's consent. We have seen your marriage 
contract. 

COGNE. You're not making your wife very happy ■ 
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GASTON. Leave the houael 

SALOMON. You can't Icick honest people out of the house 
like dogi — people who've helped you — [ANTOINETTE has 
meantime sat down and is noto writing} — people who believed 
that the signature of the Marquis de Presles was worth some- 
thing. 

CPGNE. And who were mistakenl 

CREDITORS. Yes. mistaken 1 

ANTOINETTE. {Handing SALOMON a check »*'<:* »he has\ 
wrilltrQ You are not mistaken. Messieurs: you are paid inj 
full. 

GASTON. [Takes the check, glances at it, and hands it back 
to SALOMON] Now that you really are thieves — leave the 
housel Rascalsl Hurry up, or we'll have you swept outl 

CREDITORS. Too good of you. Monsieur le marquisl A 
thousand thanks! {They go ouf\ 

GASTON. You dearl I adore youl {He takes her in his 
arms and kisses her tehemtntly} 

ANTOINETTE. Dear Gaatoal 

GASTON. Where in the world did your father find the 
heart he gave you?. 

^ANTOINETTE. Don't judge my father too severely, dear. ' 
He is good and generous, but his ideas are narrow. He can't 
see beyond his own individual rights. It's the fault of his 
mind, not his heart. Now, if you consider that I have done 
my duty, forgive my father for that one moment of agony 

GASTON. I should be very ungrateful to refuse you any- 

ANTOINETTE. You really won't blame him, will you? 

GASTON. No, since you wish it. Marquise — Marquise, you 
hear? 
'" ANTOINETTE. Call me your wife — the only title of which 
I am proudt 

GASTON. You do love roe a little? 

ATITOINETTE. Haven't you noticed it. ungrateful man? 

GASTON. Oh yes. but I like to hear you say it — especially 
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at this moment, ^ht clock ilrika Ihrte^ Three o'clockl 
^Aside} The devil) Madame de Montjay U expecting mel 

ANTOINETTE. You are smiling — what are you thinking 
about? 

GASTON. Would you like to take a ride with me in the 
Bois? 

ANTOINETTE. Well — I'm not dressed to go. 

GASTON. Just throw a shawl over your shoulders. Ring 
for your maid. [ANTOINETTE rings} 

EnUr POIRIER. 

POIRIER. Well, aon-in-law, have you seen your creditors? 

GASTON. [Wilh evident ill-humour] Yes, Monsieur 

ANTOINETTE. [Aside to GASTON, as she takes his artn} 
Remember your promise. 

GASTON. \Amiahly~\ Yes. my dear father-in-law. I have 
seen them. 

Enter the MAID. 

ANTOINETTE. [To the MAlD^j Bring me my shawl and 
hat, and have the horses hitched. \^The MAID goes out] 

GASTON. [To POIRIER] Allow me to congratulate you on 
your good stroke of business; you did play them a very clever 
trick. [Aside to ANTOINETTE] Am I not nice? 

POIRIER. You take it better than I thought you would; 
I was prepared for any number erf objections on the score of 
your "honour." 

GASTON. I am reasonable, father-in-law. You have acted 
according to your own ideas. I have little objection to that; 
we have acted according to our ideas. 

POIRIER. What'a that? 

GASTON. You gave those rascals only the actual sum erf 
money borrowed from them: we have payed the rest. 

POIRIER. [To ANTOINETTE] Whatl Did you sign away 
? [ANTOINETTE nods] Good God, what have you donel 

ANTOINETTE. I beg your pardon, father 
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POIRIER. I've moved Heaven and earth in order to give you 
a good round sum, and you throw it out of the window I Two 
hundred and eighteen thousand francsl 

GASTON. Don't worry about that, Monsieur Poirier, we 
are the onei who lose: you receive the benefit. 

Rt-trdtT the MAID, with hat and shawl. 

ANTOINETTE. Goodby, father, we are going to the Boit. 

GASTON. Your arm, wifel \^They go out] 

POIRIER. He gets on my nerves, that son-in-law of mine. 

I can see very well that I can never get any satisfaction out <^ \ 

him. He's an incurable gentlemani He refuses to do anything, 

he's good for nothing — he's a frightful expense — 

in my own house. This has got to end. [_He rings. 

moment l^r] r- . ^^^,,...^ 

•^ EnltT a SEHVANT. 

POIRIER. Have the porter and the cook come here. [The 
SERVANT goes out\ We'll see, son-in-law. I've been too soft 
and kind and generous. So you won't give in, my fine friend? 
Very well, do as you please I Neither vrill I: you remain a 
marquis, and I shall remain a bourgeois. I'll at least have the 
consolation of living as I want to live. 

Enter the PORTER. 

PORllK. Did Monsieur ask for me? 

POIRIER. Yes, Fran(ois, Monsieur did ask for you. Put 
up a sign on the house at once. 

PORTER. A sign? 

POIRim. "To let, a magnificent apartment on the first 
floor, with stables and appurtenances." 
" PORTER. Monsieur !e marquis' apartment? 

POIRIER. Exactly, Francois. 

P(HtTER. But Monsieur le marquis gave me no ordersl 

POIRIER. Idiot, who is master here? Who owns this 
house? 

PORTER. You. Moosieur. 
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POIRIER. Then do u I tell you. I can dispenie with your 
opinions. 

PORTER. Very well. Monweur. [The PORTER goea out] 

Enter VATEL. 

roiRIER. Hurry, Frangois. — Come here. Monsieur Vatel. 
You are preparing a grand dinner for tomorrow? 

VATEL. Yes, Monsieur, and I may even say that the menu 
would be no disgrace to my illustrious ancestor. It will be a 
veritable work of art. Monsieur Poirier will be astonished 

POIREER. Have you the menu with you? 

VATEL. No, Monsieur, it is being copied, but I know it 
by heart. 

POIRIER. Be good enough to recite it to me. 

VATEL. Polage aux raeloles h rildittme and potaft 3 Vorge 
h la Marie Stuart. 

PCHRIER. Instead of those two unknown soups you will 
, have ordinary vegetable soup. 

VATEL. What, Monsieur? 

POIRIER. It is my will. Continue. 

VATEL. After the soup: Carpe du Rhln t la Lithuattienne, 
PoularJes i la Codard, Filet de hai^ braiai aux ralslna h la Napoli- 
taine. Westphalian ham, Madeira sauce. 

POIRIER. Here's an easier and much healthier after-soup 
course for you: brill with caper sauce; Bayonne ham with 
spinach; larded veal with gooseberries; and rabbit. 

VATEL. But, Monsieur Poirier, I shall never consent to 

POIRIER. I am master here, do you understand? Con-, 
tinue. 

VATEL. Entr^: Filels de oolaille 2 la concordat — Croa- 
atades de tru0e3 garnits ie fole h la royale; Stuffed pheasants h 
la Mordpemier, Red partridges /arc » & la bohemienne. 

POIRIER. Instead of these entries we'll have nothing at all. 
Let's proceed at once to the roasts. That's the important 
part. 

VATEL. But this is against all the precepts of the art. 
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POIRIER. I'll take the responsibility (or that. Now, what 
arc your roasts? 

VATEL. There is no use going any further. Monsieur; myj 
ancestor thrust a sword through his heart (or a lesser insult.' 
I resign. 

POIRIER. 1 was just going to ask you to do that, old man. 
Of course, you still have a week here, while I can look for another 
servant ,^ 

VATEL. A servant! Monsieur, I am a chefl "^v 

POIRIER. I am going to replace you by a woman-cook. 
Meantime, during the week when you are in my service, you will \ 
be good enough to execute my orders. 

VATEL. I would rather blow my brains out than be false to 
my name! / 

POIRIER. [_Aaidi} Another stickler for his namty 
^Aloud^ Blow your brains out. Monsieur Vatel, but be careful 
not to bum my sauces. Good day to you. ^VATH. goes ouf\ 
And now I'm going to invite some of my old friends from the 
Rue des Bourdonnais. Monsieur le marquis de Presles, we are 
going to make you come down a few pegsl ^Ht goa out humming 
Ihe first terit of " Monsieur d Madame Dmis"'\ 



The scene is the samt. GASTON and ANTOINETTE are present. 

GASTON. What a delightful ridel Charming Spring 
weather I You might almost think it was April! 

ANTOINETTE. Really, weren't you too bored? 

GASTON. With you, my dear? As a matter of fact, you 
are the most charming woman I know. 

ANTOINETTE. Compliments, Monsieur? 

GASTON. Oh no: the truth in its most brutal form. And 
what a delightful journey I made into your mind and heart. 
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How many undiscovered points I have foundl Why, I have 
been living near you without knowing you, like a Parisian in 
Paris. 

ANTOINETTE. And I don't displease you too much? 

GASTON. It is my place to ask you that question. I feel 
like a peasant who has been entertaining a disguised queen: 
all at once the queen puts on her crown and the peasant feels 
embarrassed and makes excuses for not having been more 
attentive and hospitable. 

ANTOINETTE. Be assured, good peasant, that your queen 
blames nothing except her own incognito. 

GASTON. For having kept it so long, cruel queen? Was it 
out of sheer coquetry, and to have another honeymoon? You 
have succeeded. Hitherto I have been only your husband; 
now I want to become your lover. 

ANTCHNETTE. No, my dear Gaston, remain my husband. 
I think that a woman can cease to love her lover, never her 
husband. 

GASTON. Ah, so you are not romantic? 

ANTOINETTE. I am, but in my own way. My ideas on 
' the subject are perhaps not fashionable, but they arc deeply 
rooted in me, like childhood impressions. When I was a little 
girl, I could never understand how it was that my father and 
' mother weren't related, and ever since then, marriage has seemed 
to me the tendereet and closest of all relationships. To love a 
'man who is not my husband, seems contrary to nature. 

GASTON. The ideas rather of a Roman matron, my dear 
Antoinette, but keep them, for the sake of my honour and my 
happiness. 

~^ANTOINETTE. Take carel There is another side: I am 
jealous, 1 warn you. If there is only one man in the world 
whom I can love, I must have all his love. The day I discover 
that this is not so, I shall make no complaint or reproach, but 
the link will be broken. At once my husband will become a 
stranger to me — I should consider myself a widow. 

GASTON. £Asidi\ The devil! [Alou^T] Fear nothing. 
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dear Antoinette, we shall live like two lovers, like PhilemQn and 
Baucis — with the cjtception .at the Juit. — -Yoix doa't imitt oq 
the hut, do you? 

ANTOINETTE. Not in the least. 

GASTON. I am going to hold a brilliant celebration of our 
wedding, and I want you to eclipse all the other women and 
make all the men envious of me. 

ANTOINETTE. Must we proclaim our happiness so loud> 

GASTON. Don't you like entertainments? 

ANTOINETTE. I like everything that you like. Are we 
going to have company at dinner today? 

GASTON. No — tomorrow. Today we have only Mont- 
nieyran. Why did you ask? 

ANTOINETTE. Should I dress? 

GASTON. Yes, because I want you to make married life 
attractive to Hector. Go now, my dear child. I shan't 
forget this happy dayt 
^_ ANTOINETTE. How happy I ami [She Jow ocri] 

GASTON. There is no denying the fact: she is prettier than 
Madame de Montjay. Devil take me if 1 am not falling nt- 
love with my wife! Love is like good fortune: while we seek 
it afar, it is waiting for us at home. 

Enter POIRIER. 

Well, my dear father-in-law, how are you taking your httle dis- 
appointment? Are you still angry on account of the money? 
Have you decided to do something? 

POIRIER. I have. 

GASTON. Something violent? 

POIRIER. Something necessary. 

GASTON. Might I be so indiscreet as to inquire what? 

roiRIER. On the contrary. Monsieur, I even owe you an 
explanation. When I gave you my daughter together with a 
million francs' dowry, I never for a moment thought that you 
would refuse to take a position. 

GASTON. Please let's drop that subject. 
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POIRIER. I merely wanted to retoind you. I confess I 
was wrong in thinking that a gentleman would ever consent to 
work like a man: I own my mistake. As a result oF that mis- 
take, however, I have allowed you to run my house on a scale 
which I can't myself keep up with; and since it is understood 
that my fortune alone is our only source of income, it seems to me 
just, reasonable, and necessary, to cut down, because I see I 
have no hope of any further increase in revenue. I therefore 
thought (rf making a few reforms, which you will undoubtedly 
approve. 

GASTON. Proceed, Sully! Go on, TurgotI Cut, slashi 
You find me in splendid humourl Take advantage of the fact. 

POIRIER. I am most delighted at your condescension. I 
have, 1 say, decided, resolved, commanded 

GASTON. I beg your pardon, father-in-law, but if you have 
decided, resolved, commanded, it seems quite superfluous for 
you to consult me. 

POIRIER. I ara not consulting you; I am merely telling 
you the facts. 

GASTON. So you arc not consulting me? 

POIRIER. Are you surprised? 

GASTON. A little, but, as I told you. I am in splendid 
humour. 

POIRIER. Well, the first reform, my dear boy 

GASTON. You mean, your dear Gaston, I think? A slip 
of the tongue I 

POIRIER. Dear Gaston, dear boy — all the same. Some 
familiarity between (athcr-in-law and son-in-law is allowed, 
doubtless? 

GASTON. And on your part. Monsieur Poirier, it flatters 
and honours me. You were about to say that your first 
reform ? 

POIRIER. That you. Monsieur, do me the favour to stop 
making fun of me. I'm tired of being the butt of all .you£_ 
jokes. 

GASTON. Now, now. Monsieur Poirier, don't be angry. 
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POIRI^. 1 know very well that you think I'm of little 
accmmt, that I m not very intelligent, but 

GASTON. Where ffid you get that idea? 

POIRIER. But let me tell you, there a more brains in my 
H| de fi nger than there is in your whole body. 

GASTON. This is ridiculous ^ — - ' 

POIRIER. Tm no Marqiiisi 

GASTON. Hushl Not so loudt Someone might believe 

JM 

POIRIER. It makes no difference to me whether they do or 
not. I don't pretend to be a gentleman, thank GodI It's 
not worth troubling my mind about. 

GAETTON. Not worth troubling about? 

POIRIQl. No. Monsieur, nol I'm an old dyed-in'the-wool 
Liberal, that's what I am, and 1 judge men on their merits, aiul 
not according to their titles. I laugh at the mere accident of ) 
Girth. The nobility doesn't dazzle me: I think no more oi it 
than I do of the Judgment Day. I'm delighted to have this 
occasion of telling you so. 

GASTON. Do you think I have merits? 

POIRIER. No, Monsieur, I do not. 

GASTON. No? Then why did you give me your daughter? 

P0IRIE31. Why did 1 ? 

GASTON. Possibly you had some afterthought? 

POIRIER. {Embartasiei) Afterthought? 

GASTON. A}low me: your daught er did not love me whe n 
yo u brought me to you r home; and certamly it was not ray debts 
w hich appealed to you, and wludi UaUitJ the honour ot vour 
diMce to fall upon me. Now, since it was not my title either, 
I am forced to assume that you must have had some after- 
thought. 

POIRIER, And what of it. Monsieur? What if I did try I 
to combine my own interest with my daughter's happiness? 
Where would be the harm? Who could blame me, 1 who gave - 
a million right out of my pocket, for choosing a son-in-law who 
could in some way pay me back for my sacrifice — My daughter 
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loved you, didn't she? I thought of her first; that was my 
duty, in fact, my right. 

GASTON. I don't contest that. Monsieur Poirier, I only say 
that you were wrong in one repsect: not to have confided in me. 

POIREER. Well, you are not a very encouraging sort of man. 

GASTON. Are you blaming me for my occasional jokes at 
your expense? Possibly 1 am not the most respectful son- 
in-law in the world; I admit it, only allow me to state that in, 
serious matters I know how to be serious. It is only right that 
you were looking for the support which you have not found 
in me. 

POIRIER. [_Aiide] Can he really have understood the 
situation? 

GASTON. Look here, my dear father-in-law, can I help 
you in any way? That is, if I am good for anything? 
•, POIRIER. Well, 1 once dreamed of being introduced at 
: Court. 

GASTON. Ah, so you still have that desire to dance at 
' court? 

POIRIER. It's not a matter of dancing. Do me the honour 
of thinking me not quite so frivolous as that. I am not vain or 
trivial. 

GASTON. Then in the name of Heaven, what are you? 
Elxplain yourself. 

POIRIER. [jPiteously} 1 am ambitious. 

GASTON. Why, you're not blushing, are you? Why? 
With all the experience you have acquired in the realm of busi- 
ness, you might well aspire to any heights! Commerce is the 
true school for statesmanship. 

POIRIER. That's what Verdelet was telling me only this 
morning. 

GASTON. That is where one can obtain a high and grand 
new of things, and stand detached from the petty interests 
which — that is the sort of condition from which your Richelieus 
and Colberts sprang. 

POIRIER. Oh, I don't pretend ! 
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GASTON. Now, my good Monsieur Poirier, what would suit 
you? A prefecture? Nonsense! Council of State? Nor 
diplomatic service? Let me see, the Turkish embassy is vacant 
at present 

POIRIER. I'm a stay-at-home — and then I don't under- 
stand Turkish. 

GASTON. WaitI CSlrik'ng POIRIER on tht shoulder'] 
The peerage — it would fit you to a T. 

POIRIER. OhI Do you really think so? 

GASTON. That's the trouble; you don't fall into any 
category, you see. You're not a member of the Institute? 

POIRIER. Oh, don't worry about that. I'U pay — three 
thousand francs, if necessary — direct contributions. I have 
three millions now at the bank; they await only a word from you 
to be put into good land. 

GASTON. Ah, Machiavellil Sixtus Vl You'll ouUtrip 
them alll 

POIRIER. Yes, I think I willl 

GASTON. But I sincerely hope your ambition will not stop 
there? You must have a title. . 

POIRIER. Oh, I don't insist on such vain baubles, I'm 
an old Liberal, as I told you. 

GASTON. All the more reason. A liberal must despise 
only the nobility of the old regime; now, the new nobility, 
which has no ancestors 

POIRI^. The nobility that owes everything to itself I 

GASTON. You might be a count. 

POIRIER. No, I'll be reasonable about it: a baronetcy 
would suffice. 

GASTON. Baron Poirierl Sounds welll 
. POIRIER. Yes, Baron Poirierl 

GASTON. \^Loo]iS at POIRIER anJ then hirjta out laughing] 
I beg your pardon I But — really — this is too funny I Baron 
1 Monsieur Poirierl Baron de Catillard ! 

POIRIER. []>ls/^e3 He's been making fun of mel 

GASTON. \jCaIling] Come here. Hector I 
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EnUr the DUKE. 

I Come herd Do you know why Jean Gaiton de Presles received 
three wounds from an arquebuse at the Battle of Ivry? Do 
you know why Francois Gaston de Presles led the attack on 
La Rochelle? Why Louis Gaston de Presles was blown to 
pieces at La Hogue? Why Philippe Gaston dc Presles captured 
two flags at Fontenoy? Why my grandfather gave up his 
life at Quiberon? It was all in order that some day Monsieu r 
Ppirier might be peer of France and a baronl 

DUKE. What do you mean? 

GASTON. This is the secret of that little attack on me this 
morning. 

DUKE. [_AsiJe'} I seel 

POIRtER. And do you know, Moiuieur !e due, why I have 
worked fourteen hours a day for thirty years? Why I heaped 
up, sou by sou, four millions of cash, while I deprived myself 
of everything but bare necessities? It was all in order that 
some day Monsieur le marquis Gaston de Presles, who neither 
died at Quiberon, nor at Fontenoy, nor at La Hogue, nor any- 
where else, might die of old age on a feather-bed, lAer having 
spent his life doing nothing at all. 

DUKE. Well said. Monsieur) 

GASTON. You are cut out for an oratorl 

Enter a SERVANT. 

SERVANT. There are some gentlemen here who would like 
to see the apartment. 

GASTON. What apartment? 

SERVANT. Monsieur le marquis'. 

GASTON. Do they think this a natural history museum? 

POIRIER. [ro the SERVANT] Tell the gentlemen to call 
again. [fAe SERVANT goes ouf\ Pardon me, son-in-law, I 
was so carried away by your gayety that 1 forgot to mention 
that I am renting the first floor of my house. 

GASTON. What's that? 
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POIRIER. That is one of the little r^ornu I was spealung 
about. 

GASTON. And where do you intend to lodge me? 

POIRIER. On the floor above: the apartment is large enough. . 
for us all. " 

" GASTON. A Noah's ArkI 

POIRIER. Of course, it goes without saying that I am 
renting the stables and carriages, too. 

GASTON. And my horses — are you going to lodge them on 
the second floor? 

POIRIER. You will sell them. 

GASTON. And go on foot? 

DUKE. It will do you good; you don't do half enough 
walking. 

POIRIER. I shall however keep my own blue coup& I'll 
lend it to you when you need it. 

DUKE. When the weather is nicel 

GASTON. Now, see here, Monsieur Poirier, this is — I — 

£n/er a SERVANT. 

SERVANT. Monneur Vatel would like to speak a word with 
Monsieur le marquis. 

GASTON. Tell him to come in. 

Eiaer VATEL. rfreaserf in Uack- 

What does this mean, Monsieur Vatel? Are you going to a 
funeral? And on the eve of battlel 

VATEL The position in which I have been placed is such 
that I am forced to desert in order to escape dishonour. Will 
Monsieur le marquis kindly cast his eyes over the menu which 
Monsieur Poirier has imposed upon met 

GASTON, Monsieur Poirier imposed on you? Let us sec. 
^Readini\ "Lapin saut6"l 

POIRIER. My old friend Ducaillou's favourite dish. 

GASTON. Stuffed turkey and chestnuts. 

POIRIER. My old comrade Groschenet is very fond of it. 
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GASTON. Are you entertaining the whole Rue dea Bourdon' 
nais? 

PO[RIER. Together with the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

GASTON. I accept your resignation. Monsieur Vatel. 
. [^VATEL goes oaC\ So, tomorrow my friends are to have the 
I honour of meeting yours? 

POIRIER. Elxactiy, they will have that honour. Monsieur 
le due will not, I hope, feel humiliated at having to eat my soup 
as he sits between Monsieur and Madame Pincebourde? 

DUKE. Not at all. This little debauch is not in the least 
displeasing. Undoubtedly Madame Pincebourde will sing dur- 
ing the dessert > 

GASTON. And after dinner we shall have a game of Piquet, 
too? 

DUKE. Or Lotto. 

POIRIER. Pope Joan also. 

GASTON. And I trust we shall repeat the debauch from time 
to time? 

POIRIER. My home will be open every evening, and your 
friends will always find a welcome there. 

GASTON. Really, Monsieur Poirier, your home will soon 
become a centre of marvellous pleasures, a miniature Capua. 
But I am afraid I should become a slave of luxury and I shall 
therefore leave no later than tomorrow. 

POIRIER. I am sorry to hear it, but my home is not a prison. 
What career do you intend to follow? Medicine or Law? 
; GASTON. Who said anything about a career? 

POIRIER. Or will you enter the Department of Roads and 
Bridges? For you will certanly be unable to keep up your rank 
on nine thousand francs' income? 

GASTON. Nine thousand francs' income? 

POIRIER. Well, the account is easy to make out; you 
received five hundred thousand francs as my daughter's dowry. 
The wedding and installation took about a hundred thousand. 
You have just given two hundred and eighteen thousand to your 
creditors; you have therefore one hundred and eighty-two 
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thousand left which, at the usual intcreit, will yield you nine 
thousand francs' income. You see? On that can you supply 
your friends with Carpe h la LUhuanitrme and ViAaiUts it la 
concordat} Take my word for it, my dear Gaston, stay with 
me; you will be more comfortable than in a home of your own. 
Think <^ your children, who will not be sorry some day to find 
in the pockets of the Marquis de Presles the savings of old man 
Poirier. Goodby, son-in-law, I'm going to settle accounts with 
Monsieur Vatel. [POIRIER goes oid\ 

GASTON. [_As he and ihe DUKE exchange glances and the 
DUKE harsts into peah of laughler] You think it funny, do 
you? 

DUKE. Indeed I dol So this is the modest and generous 
fruit-tree of a father-in-law I This Georges DandinI At last 
you've found your master, old man. In the name of Heaven, 
don't look so miserablel See there, you look like a prince start- 
ing on a Crusade, turning back because c^ the raini Smile 
a little, this isn't to tragic after all) 

GASTON. You are right. Monsieur Poirier, you are render- 
ing me a great service that you little dream ofl 

DUKE. A service? 

GASTON. Yes, my dear fellow. I was about to make a 
fool of myself: fall in love with my wife. Fortunately, Monsieur 
PtHner has put a stop to that. 

DUKE. Your wife is not to blame for the stupidity of her 
father. She is channingl 

GASTON. Nonsensel She's just like her fatherl 

DUKE. Not the least hit, I tell youl 

GASTON. There is a family resemblance — I insist I I 
couldn't kiss her without thinking of the old fool. Now, I did 
want to sit at home with my wife by the fireside, but the momeat 
it is to be a kitchen fireside — \^He talfes out his tBatcly\ Good 
evening 1 

DUKE. Where are you going? 

GASTON. To Madame de Mont jay's; she's been waiting 
two hours already. 
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DUKE. Ga»ton. d on't go. 

GASTON. They want to make my life a hardship for me here, 
make me feel penitent 

DUKE. Usten to me I 

GASTON. You can't persuade me. 

DUKE. What about your duel? 

GASTON. That's so — I'd forgotten about that. 

DUKE. You are going to fight tomorrow at two in the Bois 
de Vincennes. 

GASTON. Very well. With this humour on me, Pont- 
grimaud is going \o spend a nice fifteen minutes tomorrow! 

EnUr VERDEltT and ANTOINETTE. 

ANTOINETTE, Are you going out, dear? 

GASTON. Yes, Madame, I am going out. \Ht goes ouT] 

VERDELET. Well, Toinon, his humour isn't quite so charm- 
ing as you described it? 

ANTOINETTE. I don't understand why ? 

DUKE. Very serious things are happening, Madame 

ANTOINETTE. What? 

DUKE. Your father is ambitious. 

VERDELET. Polrier ambitious? 

DUKE. He was counting on his son-in-law's title to 

VERDELET. Get Into the peerage — like MonsieurMtchmdl 
lAside'] Old fooll 

DUKE. He's adopted childish jpeasures in retaliat ion, afte r 
Gaston refused to help him. , I'm afraid it is you, however, 
who will bear the expenses of t^ war. 

ANTOINETTE. How do you mean? 

VERDELET. I t's only too simple: if your father Js making 
the house disa greeable to yoi tf bmban H] hf ■tri ll nrr lr Hii tr nrtirtn . . 



ANTOINETTE. Distraction elsewher e? ' 

DUKE. Monsieur Verdelet has put his finger on the spot. 
You, Madame, are the only person who can forestall a disaster. 
If your father loves you, you must stand between him and 
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Gaston. M&ke a truce between them at once. There is no 
harm done yet, and everything can be aa it was. 

ANTOINEITE. No harm done yet> Everything can be as 
it was? You make me very much afraid. Against whom am 
I to drfend myself^ 

DUKE. Against your father. 

ANTOrNETTE. Nol You are not telling me everything. 
What my father has done is not enough to take my husbandry 
from me in the space of a single day. He's making love toJT 
some woman, is he not? 

DUKE. No, Madame, but 

ANTOINETTE. Please, Monsieur le due, don't try to hide the 
truth. I have a rival I 

DUKE. Do calm yourself) 

ANTOINETTE. I feel it, I know iti He is with her nowl 

DUKE. No, Madame: he loves you. 

ANTOINETTE. But he has just come to know me since an 
hour ago. Ha, it wasn't to me that he felt he must tell of his 
anger — be went elsewhere with his troubles! 

VERDELET. Now, now, Toinon, don't get so excited. He 
went out for a walk, that's all. That was what I always did 
when Poirier made me angry. 

Etiitr a SERVANT carrying a ItUtr on a ailser plate. 

SERVANT. A letter for Monsieur le marquis. 

ANTOINETTE. He has gone out. Lay it there. [The 
SERVANT lays the letter on a table. ANTOINETTE looks at U. and 
says, asiJe^ A woman's handl* [AloaJ^ From whom does 
this come? 

[servant. Madame de Mont jay's footman brought it. 
\^He goes oid] 

ANTOINETTE. ["/JsiJel Madame de Montjay l 

DUKE. I shall see Gaston before you, Madame. Would 
you like me to give him the letter? 

ANTOINETTE. Are you afraid I might open it? 

DUKE. Oh, Madamel 
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ANTOINETTE. It murt have crossed Gaston. 

VERDELET. The ideal Your husband's mistress would 
never dare write hun herel 

ANTOINETTE. She would have to despise me not to dare to 
, write to him here. But I don't say she is his mistress. I 
only say that he is making love to her. I ««y t-t^^t because I 
am positive. 

DUKE. But I swear, Madame 

ANTOINETTE. Would you dare swear — seriously swear — 
Monsieur le duc> 

DUKE. My oath would prove nothing, for a gentleman has 
the right to lie in a case oi this sort. No matter what the truth 
is. I have warned you of the danger and suggested a meaiu of 
escape. I have done my duty as a friend and an honourable 
man. Do not ask anything else of me. ^He goes oaQ 

ANTOINETTE. I have just lost everything I had won in 
Gaston's affection. An hour ago he called me Marquise, and 
my father has just brutally recalled the fact to him that I was 
Mademoiselle Poirier. 

VERDELET. Well, is it impossible for anyone to love 
Mademoiselle Poirier? 

ANTOINETTE, Possibly my own devotion might have 
touched him, my own love have awakened his. That was 
already beginning, but my father has stopped it. His mistressl 
She can't be that yet, can she, Tony? You don't really believe 
■he IS, do you? 

VERDELET. Certainly noti 
I ANTOINETTE. I understand how he might have been making 
/ love to her for the last few days. But if he is really her lover, 
f then he must have begun the day after our marriage. That 
' would be vile! 

VERDELET. Yes, my dear child. 

ANTOINETTE. Of course, he didn't marry me with the idea 
that he would never love me — but he shouldn't have con- 
demned me so soon. 

VERDELET. No, of course he shouldn't. 
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ANTOINETTE. You don't seem to be very sure. You must 
be mad to suspect & thing of that sort I You know very well 
my husband wouldn't be capable of iti Tell me — there's no 
doubt, is there? You don't think him so low? 

VERDELET. No! 

ANTOINETTE. Then you can swear he is innocenti Swear 
it, dear Tony, swear it I 

VERDELET. I swear itI I swear itI 

ANTOINETTE. Why is she writing a letter to him? 

VERDELET. It's an invitation, probably, to a party of some 
sort. \ 

ANTOINETTE. It must be very important, if she sends in 
by a footman. To think that the secret of my whole futureH 

life is in that envelope. Let's go — that letter tempts me ^1 

^Sht lags the letter, which she has meanwhile picked up, on tUJ •- 
table, and stands fixedly looking at it^ / 

VERDELET. Come, then, you are right. \She dots not 

'"^^ Enter POmiR. 

POIRIER. Why, Antoinette — [ro VERDELET] What is 
she looking at? A letter? [He picks up the letter} 

ANTOINETTE. Leave it there, father, it is addressed to 
Monsieur de Presles. 

POIRIER. [Looking at the address} Pretty handwriting! 
[He sniffs the letter} Doesn't smell of tobaccol It's from a 
woman I 

ANTOINETTE. Yes, I know; it's from Madame de Montjay. 

POIRIER. How excited you arel You're feverish, aren't 
you? [He takes her hand} You arel 

ANTOINETTE. No, father. 

POIRIER. Yes, you are. What's the matter? Tell me. 

ANTOINETTE. Nothing, I tell you. 

VERDELET. [Aside to Poirier} Don't worry her. She's 
jealous. 

POIRIER. Are you jealous? Is the Marquis unfaithful to 
you? By God, if that's so 
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ANTOINETTE. , Father, dear, if you love rae, don't 

POIRIER. If I love you 1 

ANTOINETTE. Don't torment Guton. 

POIRIER. Who's tormenting him? I'm just ecooomiaing, 
that's all. 

VERDELET. You irritate the Marquis, and your daughter 
suffers for it. 

POIRIER. You mind your own business. {To ANTOI- 
NETTE|] What has that man done to you? I must know. 

ANTOINETTE, {friskenel] Nothing — nothing. Don't 
quarrel with faim, for Heaven's aakel 

POIRIER. Then why arc you jealous? Why are you look- 
ing at that letter, eh? [He takes the leHer] Do you think 
that Madame dc Montjay ? 

ANTOINETTE. No, nol 

POIRIER. She does, doesn't she, Verdelet? 

VERDELET. Well, she thinks 

POIRIER. It's very easy to find out — [ffe hreakt the 
aeaQ 

ANTOINETTE. Fatherl A letter is sacred. 

POIRIER. There is nothing so sacred to me as your happi- 
ness. 

VERDELET. Take care. Poirier. What will your son-in- 
law say? 

POIRIER. I don't care a hang about my son-in-law. [[/f« 
opens the leSer^ 

ANTOINETTE. Hease, d<Hi't read that letter. 

POIRIER. I will read it. If it isn't my ri^t, it is 

my duty. [_ReaJtngi^ "Dear Gaston " The blackguard! 

[He drops the leUer} 

ANTOINETTE. SV»^ jff h» miftrriil '''h, ^ffjl — [f^f/nfft 
i nto a i;halT~\ 

POIRIER. [Taking VERDELET by the coed collar] You al- 
lowed me to arrange this marriage! 

VERDELET. Oh — this is too muchi 

POIRIER. When I asked for your advice, why didn't you 
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oppose me? Why didn't you warn me wh&t was going to 
happen? 

VERDELET. I told you twenty times — but, no, Monsieur 
was ambitious t 

POIRIER. Much good it did mel 

VERDELET. She's faintingi 

POIRIER. Good God! 

VERDELET. {Kneeling before ANTOINETTE] Toin(Hl, my 
child, come to yourself I 

POIRIER. Get out! You don't know what to say to herl 
{^Kneeling before ANTOINETTE] Toinon, my child, come to 
yourself! 

ANTOINETTE. It was nothing — I'm well, father. 

POIRIER. Don't worry, I'll get rid of the monster for you. 

ANTOINETTE. What have I done to deserve this? And 
after three months of marriagel Why -r- the day after, the 
day after — I He wasn't faithful to me for V single day. He 
ran to her from my arms. Didn't he feel my heart beating? 
He didn't understand that I was giving myself and my love 
completely up to him. The wretchi I can't live — after 

thisj 

" POIRIER. Can't livel You must! What would become 
of me without you? The scoundrell Where are you going? 

ANTOINETTE. To my room. 

POIRIER. Do you want me to come with you? 

ANTOINETTE. Thank you, father — no. 

VERDH^T. [To POIRIER] Leave her to cry alone. 
Tears will make her feci better. [ANTOINETTE goes oui] 

POIRIER. What a marriagcl What a marriage! [He 
atridea bacl^ and forth, atri^ing his Ireaat aa he walk*} 

VERDELET. Calm yourself. Poirier, everything can be 
arranged again. At present our duty is to bring these two 
hearts together again. 

POIRIER. I know my duty and I am going to do it. [He 
picks up the Mer] 

VQtDELET. Please, now, don't do anything foolish! 
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Enter GASTON. 

POIRIER. Are you looking for something. Monsieur? 

GASTON. Yes: a letter. 

POIRIER. From M&d&me de Montjay. You needn't look 
for it, it is in my pocket. 

GASTON. Have you by any chance opened it? 

POIRIER. Yes, Monsieur, I have. 

GASTON. You have? Do you realise, Monsieur, that that 

in infamous trick? The act of a dishonest and dishonourable 
'man? 

VERDELET. Monsieur le marquisl — Poirierl 

POIRIER. There is only one dishonourable man here, and 
that is you I 

GASTON. Let us drop thati In stealing from me the 
secret of my fault, you have forfeited the right to judge it. 
There is but one thing more sacred than the lock of a safe. 
Monsieur, and that is the seal of a letter — because if cannot 
defend itself. 

VERDELET. [To POIRIER] What did I tell you? 

POIRIER. This is ridiculous! Do you mean to tell me that 

a father hasn't the right ? Why, I'm doing you a great 

favour even to aiuwer youl You'll explain in court. Monsieur 
le marquis. 

VERDELET. In courti 

POIRIER. Do you think a man can bring despair and sin 
into our family and not be punished? I'll have a divorce. 
Monsieur I 

GASTON. Will you drag all this into court? Where that 
letter will be read? 

POIRIER. In iniblici Yes, Monsieur, in public. 

VERDELET. You're crazy. Poirier. Think <rf the scandall 
/ GASTON. Of course, you're forgetting: a woman vriil lose 
her reputation I 

POIRIER. Now, say something about her honourl Yes, I 
expected thatI 
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GASTON. Yes, her honour, and if that isn't enough to 
dissuade you, her ruin 

POIRIER. So much the better! I'm delighted! She 
will get all she deserves, the 1 

GASTON. Monsieur 1 

POIRIER. She'll get no sympathyl To take a husband 
from his poor young wife, after three months of marriagel 

GASrrON. She is less to blame than I. I am the only one 
you should accuse 

POIRIER. You needn't worry: I despise you as the 
lowest of the lowl Aren't you ashamed of yourself? To 
sacrifice a charming woman like Antoinette! Has she ever 
given you cause for complaint? Find a single fault, a single 
one, in order to excuse yourself I She has a heart of gold — 
and what eyes! And her educationi You know what it 
cost, me, Verdeletl 

VERDELET. Do keep cahn, Poirierl 

POIRIER. I am, am I not? If I only — No, there is 
justice — I'm going to see my lawyer at once. 

GASTON. Please wait until tomorrow. Monsieur, I beg 
you. Just take time to think it over. 

POIRIER. I have thought it over. 

GASTON, [ro VERDELET] Please help me to prevent 
him from committing an irreparable blunder. Monsieur. 

V^DELET. Ah. you don't know himi , 

GASTON. [JTo POIRIER] Take care. Monsieur. It is / 
my duty to save that woman, save her at any price. LetV 
me tell you that I am responsible for everything. 

POIRIER. 1 know that very well. 

GASTON. You have no idea how desperate I can be. 

POIRIER. So you're threatening? 

GASTON. Yes, I am threatening. Give me that letter. 
You are not going to leave this room until I have it. 

POIRIER. Violence, eh? Must I ring for the scrvanU? 

GASTON. That's so ~ I'm losing my head. At least. 
' listen to me. You are not naturally mean; you are just 
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uigry. And now your aoirow makea you w exdted that you 
have no idea what you are doing. 

POIRIER. I have a li^t to be angry, and my sorrow is 
decent and fitting. 

GASTON. I have told you. Monsieur, I confess I am to 
blame; I am sorry. But if I promised you never to see 
Madame de Montj&y again, if I swore that I would spend 
my life in trying to make your daughter happy ? 

POIRIER. It would merely be the second time you have 
sworn) Let's stop this nonsensel 

GASTON. Very well. You were right this morning: 
it is lack of an occupation that has been my ruin. 

POIRIER. Ah, now, you admit iti 

GASTON. Well, what if I took a position? 

POIRIER. You > A position? 

GASTON. You have the right to doubt my word, that ia 
true, but I ask you to ke^ that letter, and if I fail to keep 
my promise, you can always 

VERDELET. That's a good guarantee, Poirier. 

POIRIER. A guarantee of what? 

VERDELET. That he will stand by his promise: that he 
will never see that lady again, that he will take a position, 
and make your dau^ter happy. What more can you ask? 

POIRIER. I see, but what assurance can I have? 

VERDELET. The letter! What the devil, the Icttarl 

POIRIER. That's so, yes, that's so. 

VERDELET. Well, do you accept? Anjrthing is better 
than a divorce. 

POIRIER. I don't quite agree with that, but if you insist 
— \Tq the marquis] For my part. Monsieur. I am willing to 
accept your offer. Now we have only to consult my daughter. 

VERDELET. She will surely not want any scandal. 

POIRIER. Let's go and find her. {To GASTON] Believe 
me. Monsieur, my only object in all this is to insure my 
daughter's happiness. And the proof of my own sincerity 
is that I expect nothing from you, that 1 will rec^ve no favour 
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from your hands, that I am fimUy decided to remain the 
same [Jain biuineia man I have always been. 

VERDELET. Good, Poiricrl 

POIRIER. [ro VERDELETJ So long, at least, as he doesn't 
make my daughter so happy that — {They go otd] 

CA£rrON. Blame it on yourself. Marquis de Presles. What 
humiliations! Ah, Madame de Montjayl This is the hour 
at my fate. What are they going to do with me? Con- 
demn me, or that unfortunate woman? Shame, or remorse? 
And it has alt been because <^ one caprice — a single day! 
Blame it on yourself. Marquis de Presles — you have no one 
else to blame. [_He stands plangeJ in thoagfd\ 

Elder the DUKE, who comes up to GASTON and slaps him on 
the shoulder. 

DUKE. What's the matter? 

GASTON. You know what my father-in-law asked me this 
morning? 

DUKE. Yes. 

GASTON. What if I told you I were going to accede to 
his wishes? 

DUKE. I should say, imposiiblel 

GASTON. And yet it's a fact: I am. 

DUKE. Are you crazy? You said yourself that if there 
was one man who had not the right 

GASTON. It must be. My father-in-law has opened a . 
letter to me from Madame de Montjay. He was so angry 
that be declared he would take it to a lawyer. In order to 
atop that, 1 had to accept his conditions. 

DUKE. Poor fellowl You are in a difficult situationi 

GASTON. Pontgrimaud would 1^^ ^^n^^^^riny mfi f^ fjffnt 

se rvice if he were tn leill m etomorrow. 

DUKE. Come, come, put that idea out oi your head. 

GASTON. T hat would be a solution. 

DUKE. Yo u are only twenty 
life b^ore you. 
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GASTON. Life> Look at my situation: 1 am rumed, 
I am the slave of a father-in-law wHoie despotism makes 
capital of my faults, husband of a wife whom I have cruelly 
wounded, and who will never forget. You say that I may 
/ have a happy life before me, but I tell you I am disgusted 
y with life and with myselfl My cursed foolishness, my 
caprices, have brought me to a point where I have lost every- 
thing: liberty, domestic happiness, the esteem of the world, 
self-respect. How horriblel 

DUKE. Courage, my friend. Don't lose hope! 
GASTON. [^Riaing] Yes, I am a coward. A gentleman 
may lose everything except his honour. 
DUKE. What are you going to do? 
GASTON. What you would do in my place. 
\ ' DUKE. I should not kill myselfl Not 
I GASTON. You see, then, you have guessed — Shhl I 

1 have only my name now, and I want to keep that intact. 
\ Someone's coming) 

EnUr POIRIER, ANTOINETTE, anJ VERDELET. 

ANTOINETTE. No, father, no. It's impossible. All is 
over between Monsieur de Presles and mel 

VERDELET. I can't believe it's you speaking, my dear 
child. 

POIRIER. But I tell you. he is going to take a positionl 
He has promised never to see that woman again. He's 
going to make you happy I 

ANTOINETTE. Happiness is no longer possible for me. 
If Monsieur de Presles has not been able to love me of his 
^ own accord, do you think he can ever love me when he is 
forced to? 

POIRIER. [To the MARQUIS] Speak, Monsieur. 

ANTOINETTE. Monsieur de Presles says nothing, because 
he knows I will not believe him. He is well aware, too, that 
every bond which held us togeth« has been broken, and that 
he can never be anything but a stranger to me. Let us each 
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therefore take what liberty the law allows us. I want a 
separation, father. Give me that letter: it is mine and 
mine alone, to make what use of I please. Give it to me. 

POIRIER. Please, my child, think of the scandal. It 
will affect us aU. 

A^fFOINETTE. It will harm only those who are guilty. 

VFROFi FT Think of that woman whom you will ruin — 

ANTOINETTE. Did she have pity on me> Father, give 
me the tetter. It is not as your daughter that I ask for it, 
but as the outraged Marquise de Presles. 

POIRIER. There. But I tell you, he is wilting to take a 
position 

ANTIONETTE. Give it to me. [^o the MARQUIS^ Here ; 
is my revenge. Monsieur; I Iiave you absolutely in my 
power. You placed your own honour at stake in order to 
JSW^^ur. mistress; I absolve you in diis way.' \^She tears \ 
up the letter and throws it into the fireplace^ ' 

POIRIER. Well —1 What's she done? \ 

ANTOINETTE. My duty. 

VESDELET. Dear child I [He kisses her"} \ 

DUKE. Noble heart I I 

GASTON. Ah, Madame, how. can I hope -to express to , 

you ? I was so haughty and proud — 1 thou^ t I had U 

madea misalliance, but \l see that you bear my name betterV^ 
thaS°l[| Mv whole life wjl l nnt ■ii fficc to make up for th e 
e vil I have done you . /^ 

ANTOINETTE. F am a widow, Monsieur {S he takes 

VERDELET'S arm and starts to leaee, as the curtain falb"^ 



FOURTH ACT 

IThe scene is the same. ANTOINETTE is seated between VER- 
DELET and POIRIER] 



VEJIDELET. I tell you you still love him. 
POIRIER. I tell you you hate him. 
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VERDELET. No. no. Poirier 

POIRIER. Yes, I aayl Evidently what happened yetter- 
d&y is not enough for youl I suppose you'd like to see that 
good-for-nothing carry her off now? 

VERDELET. I don't want Antoinette's whole life ruined, 
hut from the way you go about things I 

POIRIER. I go about things the way I want to, Verdelet. 
It's all very well and easy to play the part of mediator, but 
you're not at swords' points with the Marquis. Once let 
him carry her off and you'd be always with her, while I'd 
be sitting alone in my hole like an old screech-owl — that's 
what you'd likel I know youl You're selfish, like all old 
bachelors) 

VERDELET Take care, Poiricrl Are you positive that 
while you're pushing things to extremes, you yourself are not 
acting selfishly ? 

POIRIER. Ha. so I'm the selfish one, am I? Because 
I'm trying to safeguard my girl's happiness? Because I 
have no intention of allowing that blackguardly son-in-law 
c^ mine to take my child from me and make her life a torturel 
^7*0 ANTOINETTE] Say something, can't you? It concerns 
you more than it does us I 

ANTOINETTE. I don't love him any more, Tony. He 
crushed out of my heart everything that made me love him. 

POIRIER. You seel 

ANTOINETTE. I don't hate him. father; 1 am simply 
indifferent to him. I don't know him any more. 

POIRIER. That's enough for me. 

VERDELET. But, my poor Toinon, you arc just begin- 
ning life. Have you ever thought what would become of you 
as a divorced woman? Did you ever consider ? 

POIRIER. Verdelet, never mind your sermons I She 
won't have a very hard time of it with her good old father, 
who is going to spend all his time loving her and taking care 
of her. You'll see, dearie, what a lovely life we'll lead, we 
two — {iniicaiing VERDELET] — we threel And I'm worth 
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more than you, you acUish brute) You'll see how we'll love 
you, and do everything in the world for you. We won't 
leave you alone here and run after countesses I Now, smile 
at your father, and say you're happy with him. 

ANTOINETTE. Yes. father, very happy. 

POIRIER. Hear that, Verdclet? 

VERDELET. Yes. yes. 

POIRIER. Now, as for your rascal of a husband — why, 
you've been much too good to him. We have him in our 
power at last. I'll allow him a thousand crowns a year, and 
he can go hang himself. 

ANTOINETTE. Let him take everything I have. 

POIRIER. Oh, no) 

ANTOINETTE. I ask only one thing: never to see him 
again. 

POIRIER. He'll hear from me before long. I've just 
delivered a last blow. 

ANTOINETTE. What have you done> 

POIRIER. Ofiered the Ch&teau de IVeiles for sale, the 
ch&teau of his worthy ancestors. 

ANTOINETTE. Have you done that> And would you 
allow him, Tony? 

VERDELET. {^Asidt h ANTOINETTE] Don't worry. 

POIRIER. Yes, I have. The land specfltators know their 
business, and I hope that in a month's time that vestige of 
feudalism will have disappeared and no longer soil the land d a 
free people. They'll plant beets over the site. From the old 
materials they will build huts for workingmen: useful farmers 
and vine-growers. The park of his fathers will be cut down 
and the wood sawed into little pieces, which will be burned in 
t itf fireplaces ot good bourgeoig. who have earned t he money 
t o buv firewood for th emselves. And I myself will buy a 
cord or two for my own use. 

ANTOINETTE. But he will think this ii all revenge. 

POIRIEK. He will be perfectly right. 

ANTOINETTE. He will think it is I who 
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VERDELET. lAslde to ANTOINETTE] Don't worry, my 
dear. 

POIRIER. I'm going to lee if the signs are ready. They're 
going to be huge, huge enough to cover the great walls all 
over Paris: "For sale, the Ch&teau de Prcsics"! 

VERDELET. Perhapa it's already soldi 

POIRIER. Since last evening? Nonsensel I'm going to 
the printer's. \J{e goes ouQ 

VERDELET. Your father is absurd. If we let him have 
Us way, he'd make any reconciliation impossible between you 
Juid your husband. 
Y ANTOINETTE. But what can you possibly hope for, poor 
Tony? My love has fallen from too great a height to be able 
ever to rise again. You can have no idea how much Mon- 
sieur dc Presle* meant to me 

VERDELET. Oh. indeed I can. 
^ ANTOINETTE. He was not only a husband, but a master 
whose slave I was proud to be. ^ not only loved faim, 1 
/ admired him as a great representative 'of a former age. _ Uhp 
J pny. what a hor rible awakening I've hadl 

Enler a SERVANT. 

SERVANT. Monsieur te marquis asks whether Madame 
will see him? 

ANTOINETTE. No. 

VERDELET. See him, dear. [To the SERVANT] Mon- 
sieur le marquis may come in. {^The SERVANT goes ouQ 

ANTOINETTE. What good can come of it? 

Enter GASTON. 

GASTON. You need have no apprehension, Madame, I 
shall not trouble you long with my company. You said 
yesterday that you considered yourself a widow, and I am far 
too guilty not to feel that your decision is irrevocable. I 
have come to say good-bye to you. 
VERDELET. What's this. Monsieur? 
f 



/* 
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GASTON. Yea, I am going to do the only honourable thing 
that remains. You should be able to understand that. 

VERDELET. But, Monsieur ? 

GASTON. I understand. Fear nothing for the future, 
and reassure Monsieur Poirier, T here is one po tition 1 can 
take, that of my father: in the army. 1 am leaving to -' 
ifl orrow tor Ah-tca with MuiUJeur de Montmeyran, who ha s 

h*gn ^rf|fM^ >nnimti tn «a.T;fir> KU Imvb of ahsen ce foF mv Sake. 

VERDELET. [/4j/A to ANTOINETTE] What a splendid 
fellowl 

ANTOINETTE. {jAside to VERDELETJ I never said he was 
a coward I 

VERDELET. Now, my dear children, don't do anything 
extreme. Monsieur le marquis, you are very much at fault, 
but I am sure that you ask nothing better than to make 
amends. 

GASTON. If there were anything I could do 1 [A 

pause] There is nothing — I knowl \Yo ANTOINETTE] I 
leave you my name, Madame; I am sure you will keep it 
spotless. I carry away with me the remorse of having 
troubled your existence, but you are still young and beautiful, 
and war carries with it happy chances 

Etder the DUKE. 

DUKE. I have come to get him. 

GASTON. Come. [Offering hla hand to VERDELET] Good- 
bye, Monsieur Vcrdelct. ^Tkeg emhrace] Good-bye, ■ 
Madame — for always. 

DUKE. For always! He loves you, Madame. 

GASTON, Hush! ._ 

VERDELET. He loves you des[>erately. The moment! 
he came from the black abyss from which you have helped him, t 
his eyes w«e opened. He has seen you as you really are. — mJ 

ANTOINETTE. Mademoiaell r PninVr li»» ^ri..mp>.w1 »v>r 

VERDELET. You are cruel I , 
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GASTON. She la only doing juitice, Monsieur. She was 
worthy of the purest love, uid I muried her for her money. 
I made a bargain, a bargain which I was not honest enough 
to abide by. [To ANTOINETTE] Yes, the very day after 
our marriage I sacrificed you, out of pure viciousness, for a 
woman who is far beneath you. Your youth, your charm, 
your purity, were not enough; no, in order to bring light to 
this darkened heart it was necessary for you to save my honour 
twice on the same day I How low I was to resist such devo- 
tion, and what does my love now prove? Can it possibly 
ronstate me in your eyes> When I loved you I did what 
any man in my place would have done: in blinding mys^ to 
your virtues and your splendid qualities I did what no one else 
would have done. You are right, Madame, to despise a man 
who is utterly unworthy of you. 1 have lost all, even the 
right to pity myself — I don't pity myself. — Come, Hector. 

DUKE. Wait. Do you know where he is going, Madame? 
To fight a duel. 

VERDELET and ANTOINETTE. To fight a duel? 

GASTON. What are you saying? 

DUKE. Well, if your wife doesn't love you any longer, 
there is no reason for hiding the truth. Yes, Madame, he it 
going to fight a duel. 

ANTOINETTE. Oh, Tony, his life is in danger 1 

DUKE. What difference does that make to you, Madame? 
Is it possible that everything is not over between you, then? 

ANTOINETTE. Oh, no: everything is over. Monsieur de 
Presles may dispose of his life as he thinks best — he owes 
me nothing 

DUKE. [To GASTON] Come, then — [They go as far as 
the doo/\ 

ANTOINETTE. GastonI 

DUKE. You see, she still loves youl 
/ GASTON. [Throwing himself ai her feei] Oh, Madame, if 
' that is true, if I still have a place in your affection, say some 
word — give me the wish to live. 
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Etder POIREER. 

POIRIER. What are you doing there, Monueur le marquis? 

ANTOINETTE. He is going to fight a duell 

POIRIER. A duel? And are you the least bit surprised? 
Mistresses, duels — that's to be expected. He who has land 
has war. 

ANTOINETTE. What do you mean, father? Do you 
imagine ? 

POIRIER. I'd wager my head on it. 

ANTOINETTE. That's not true, is it. Monsieur? You 
don't answer? 

POIRIER. Do yoQ think he would be honest enough to 
admit it? 

GASTON. I cannot lie, Madame. This duel is the last 
remnant of an odious past. 

POIRIER. He's a fool to confess iti The impudencel 

ANTOINETTE. And I was led to understand that you still 
loved mel I was even ready to forgive you — while you 
were on the point of fighting a duel for your mistress I Why, 
this was ft trap for my weakness. Ah, Monsieur le duel 

DUKE. He has already told you, Madame, that this duel 
was the remnant of a past which he detests and wants to lay at 
rest and obliterate. 

V01M1£T. {To the MARQUIS] Very well. Monsieur, then 
I have & simple plan: if you don't love Madame de Mont jay 
any longer, then don't fight for her. 

GASTON. What, Monsieur, make excuses? 

VERDELET. You must 'give Antoinette a proof of your 
sincerity, and this is the only one which you can give. Then 
didn't you just now ask for something to do as an expiation? 
Time was the only proof she could impose. Aren't you happy 
that you now have a chance, and that you can give that pro<rf 
at once? I know it's a great sacrifice, but if it were any less, 
could it be a real expiation? 

POIRIER. \_Aiidi} The fooll He's going to patch it up. 
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GASTON. 1 would gladly sacrifice my life, but my honour 
— the Marquise de Presles would never accept that sort of 
sacrifice. 

ANTOINETTE. What if you were mistaken. Monsieur? 
What if I would accept it? 

GASTON. What, Madame, would you ask me ? 

ANTOINETTE. To do for me almost as much as you would 
for Madame de Montjay? Yes, Monsieur. For her sake vo u 
c onsented to forget the past of voiir family, » nd now would 
you refuse to forget a duel, a duel which is most offensive Jt o 
me? How can I believe in your love, if it is less strong than 
V Qur pride? _ ~ — 

POIRIER. Then what good would a sword-scratch do you? 
Take mv word for it. prudence is the mother of safety . 

VERDELET. [Aside} OHfooll 

GASTON. See? That is what people will say. 

ANTOINETTE. Who would doubt your courage? Haven't 
you given ample proofs of it? 

POIRIER. And then what do you care for the opinion of a 
lot of know-nothings? You will have the respect of my friends, 
and that ought to be enough 

GASTON. You see, Madame, people would laugh at me, and 
you could not love a ridiculous man very long. 

DUKE. No one would laugh at you. Let me take your 
excuses to the ground, and I promise there will be no levity. 

GASTON. What I Do you too think that ? 

DUKE. Yes, my friend. Your affair is not one of those 
that can't possibly be arriUiged. The sacrifice your wife is 
a^ng affects only your own [personal pride. 

GASTON. But to make excuses on the ground ? 

POIRIER. I would! 

VERDELET. Really, Poirier, one might think you were 
trying to make him fig^tl 

POIRIER. I'm doing all in my power to prevent him. 

DUKE. Come, Gaston, you have no rig^t to refuse your 
wife this proof. 
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GASTON. Well — nol It's out of the questioni 

ANTOINETTE;. That is the price of my forgiveness. 

GASTON. Then I refuse it, Madame. I shan't carry my 
sorrow very long. 

POIRIER. Nonsense. Don't listen to him. dearie. Wait 
till he has his sword in his hand: he'll defend himself, I tell you. 
It would be like an expert swimmer trying to drowm himself: 
once in the water, the devil himself couldn't keep him from 
saving himself. 

ANTOINETTE. If Madame de Montjay objected to your 
fighting you vrould give in to her. Good-bye. 

GASTON. Antoinette, for God's sake 1 

DUKE. She is exactly right. 

GASTON. Excuses) I offer excusesi 

ANTIONETTE. I see, you are thinking only of your own 
pride I 

DUKE. Gastonl Give inl 1 swear I would do the same 
in your place. 

GASTON. Very well — but to PontgrimaudI Go without 
. me. then. 

DUKE. QTo ANTOINETTE^ Madame, are you now satisfied 
with him? 

ANTOINETTE. Yes. Gaston, you have now made up f or 
fi verYth^ r iff. 1 have r"^*''"K ^''"' ^" ifr^vr- yn"' T halUwJ n 
y ou, 1 am happy, and I love y ou . [ The MARQ '"^ *latj(ft sUH, 
h is head boj ued^ ANTOINETTE joes to fi/nt, laka his head in ket 
hands, and jfc(«ej his foreheaif\ Now go an d fif;h^l Gol _.-^ 

GASTON. Vy dearest wife- Y0U~> 1B'^'^ "^ "'fithfr'n >"— ^' ^ 

ANTOINETTE. No, mg mother's, Monsieur 

POIRIHI. [_Aside'} What idiots womenaTct " 

GASTON. [_To the DUKE] Quick, or we shall be latel 

ANTOINETTE. You are a good swordsman, are you not? 

DUKE. He's as good as St. George, Madame, and he has 
a wrist of steel. Monsieur Poirier. pray for PontgrimaudI 

ANTOINETTE. [_To GASTON] Please don't kill the young 
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CA5rON. I'll let him off with a Kxatch — because you 
love me. Come, Hector. 

Enta a ^IIVANT aOh a Ittttr on a tileer plate. 

ANTOINETTE. Another letter? 

GASTON. Open it younelf. 

ANTOINETTE. It will be the first of yours that I have 
opened. 

GASTON. I am aure of that. 

ANTOINETTE. \jOpeniTtg the /eOerJ It is from Monsiei^ 
de Pontgrimaud. 

GASTON. Bahl 

ANTOINETTE. [Readini] "My dear Marquis " 

GASTON. SnobI 

ANTOINETTE. "We have both proved our valour" 

GASTON. In different ways, howeverl 

ANTOINETTE. "I therefore have no hesitation in telling 
you that I regret having for a moment lost my head" 

GASTON. / was the one who lost mine I 

ANTOINETTE. " You are the only man in the world to whom 
I should think of making excuses." 

GASTON. You flatter me. Monsieur. 

ANTOINETTE. "And 1 have no doubt that you will accept 
them as gallantly as they are offered." 

GASTON. Exactly! 

ANTOINETTE. "With all my heart. Viscount de Pontgri- 
maud." 

DUKE. He is not a viscount, he has no heart.^ Otherwise 
his letter is most appropriate. 

VERDELET. {To GASTTON] Everything has turned out 
splendidly, my dear boy. 1 hope you have learned your 
lesson? 

GASTON. For the rest of my life, dear Monsieur Verdelet. 
From this day on I begin a serious and calm existence. In 

' Here foOoyt ■ pun on "Ponl" — "bridge," — snd "sriinaud" — "Mrib- 
Uet." — Tr. 
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order to break defini tely with the folliei of my past, I a>k you 
fevr a plarq ip ynur nfhrr. " ' ■ 

VERDELET. In my officel Youl A gentlemanl 

GASTON. Have I not my wife to support? 

DUKE. You will do as the Breton nobles did, when they 
laid down their swords in Parliament to enter the field of com- 
merce, and took them up again after having set their houses 
in order. 

VERDELET. Very good, Monsieur Ic marquis. 

POIRIER. ^AsiJe] It's now my turn to give in. [Aload} 
My d ear son-in-law, that is a most liberal sentiment; you rea lly 
deserve to be a bourgeois. Now that we can understand each 
other, let us make peace. Stay with j ne. 

GASTON. I ask for nothing better than to make my peace 
with you, Monsieur. But as to staying with you, that is 
another matter. You have made me understand the happi- 
ness which the wood-chopper feels when he is master of his own 
home. 1 do not blame you, but I cannot help remembering. 

POIRIER. Are you going to take away my daughter? Are 
you going to leave me alone? 

ANTOINETTE. I'll come to see you often, father. 

GASTON. And you will always be welcome. 

POIRIER. So my daughter is going to be the wife of a 
tradesman! 

VERDELET, No, Poirier, your daughter will be mistress of 
the ChiLteau dc Presles. The chiLteau was sold this morning, 
and, with the permission of your husband, Toinon, it will be 
my wedding present. 

At^TOINETre. Dear Tonyl May I accept it, Gaston? 

GASTON. Monsieur Verdelct is one of those to whom it is 
a pleasure to be grateful. 

VERDELET. 1 am retiring from business, and, if you will 
allow me, 1 shall come and live with you. Monsieur le marquis. 
We shall cultivate your land together. That is a gentleman's 
profession. 

POIRIER. Well, what about me, then? Aren't you going 
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to invite me? All children ue ungrateful — ye>, my poor 
father was right. 

VERDELET. Buy some land, and live near us. 

POIRIER. That's an ideal 

VERDELET. That's all you have to do; and besides — 
you're cured of your ambition, aren't you> I think you are. 

POIRIER. Yes. yes. \^AsiJi\ Let me see: this is 1846. 
I'll be deputy of the arTondiaaemenl of Presles in forty-seven, 
and peer of France in forty-eight I 

qURTAlN 
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THE HOUSE OF FOURCHAMBAULT 

CLES FOURCHAMBAULT] 
A COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS 

F<nt pnduttd at At CamUl* Ftarnabt, Peril, In 1 878. 

Edmond Got, 

Dean <4 Ok Cmridle-Fran^tie, 
My Old friend, — Wc have arm in ann made our careen 
togdJier, aiding each other on the way. At this moment, as we 
are nearing the end, as we are ahnost touching tKe goal, I think 
it well for us to show our friendship coram popuh, and by way of 
doing so, I beg you to acc^t this dedication which I t^er you 
with all my heart,. 

&MILE AUGIER 
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[ORIGINAL PRODUCTION] 
FOURCHAMBAULT (60 yon) MM. Barti 

LEOPOUi. HIS SON <» yon) Cofocfin 

BERNARD (JS yiora) Orf 

BARON RASTIBOULOIS, PREFECT OF SEINE-ET-MAUCHE 

(J5 gean) Thinn 

MADAME FOURCHAMBAULT (^7 jmm) MiffiS: PrtMal-Porain 

MADAME BERNARD (tfff »n») ^gw 

BLANCHE (M iwari) Jic^cAcmicrf 

MARIE LETELUER (i^ ytan) CnlttlU 

SCENE:— 71* /'M Adbkidtn InfMaitk: Ikt tUm* tn L* Ham. 
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ACT I 

SCENE: — At the Villa FomebamhauH, Ingimollh. — A drawing' 
room on the ground-floor, opening Upon a terrace from which 
can be seen Le Haore and the sea. — A large entrance <d the 
back, which rerrtalns open; doors on either side. 

FOURCHAMBAULT is seated to the right, near a table, read- 
ing his paper; on the other side of the table is MADAME FOUR- 
CHAMBAULT, doing crochet uwrJ^- up-stage to the right, a 
small tahU, where BLANCHE is terting coffee; to the l^t, 
MARIE, seated doing fancy-voor\ near a work-table upon 
which are heaped a namher <^ skeins of coloured worsted; 
LfOPCSJ}, standing behind her, is smoking a cigarette. 

THE BUTLER. [At (he large door td the bacQ The coachman 
wishes to know whether there are any orders? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. No, I am not going out to-day. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. But I am going out. — I'm going to 
Le Havre. 

lEopcmJ). To the office? On Sunday? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. There is no Sunday for a banker. You 
needn't worry: 1 shall leave you at Ingouville. Q7o THE 
butler] The victoria in an hourl - 

THE BUTLER. Anything further? 

LEOPOLD. Wait a moment. [To MARIE and BLANCHE] 
Shall we go horseback-riding, ladies? 

BLANCHE. I'm tired. 

L&H>(H.D. How about you, Maia? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Without your sister? Are you 
out of your mind? 
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BLANCHE. That would be nottung very extraordinary. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. It wouldn't be respectable. That 

will do, Germain. _,_„_,-„ 

THE BUTLER goes oat. 

MARIE. In France, then, a young lady who goes horseback 
riding alone with a young man — ? — is that "shocking"? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Very shocking, my dearl Do 
they do that at Bourbon? 

MARIE. Oh, we aren't so careful about small mattes, and 
1 assure you the devil gains nothing. 

llOPOLD. [_Aslde] He doesn't lose much, either! 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You must accustom yourself to 
our European prudery. 

MARIE. 1 shall find it very difficult. You know I was 
brought up according to the principles of Creole liberty, added to 
those of the English, — my mother came from the Island of 
Mauritius. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. But, my dear child, if you arc applying 
for a position as teacher your manners must be a little more — 
correct. 

MARIE. I'll have them when they become necessary — 
after I get the position. 

BLANCHE. Why talk about that. Papa? It's not at all 
pleasant. 

MARIE. Oh, my dear Blanchctte, if I took everything to 
heart, I'd live a dog's life. Heaven has denied me much, but 
I'm at least happy, and I can look into the future without a 
shadow of doubt or misapprehension. 

L&PCH.D. What troubles me is what you are going to teach 
your pupils. You don't appear to be a well of knowledge. 

MARIE. There's where you are mistaken: I am. You 
might even come to school to me. 

L£CS>(XD. Oh, — oh, you're a regular Pico della Girandola. 
then? 

MARIE. Mirandola, my poor fellowl One point for me. 

LEOPOLD. I just wanted to catch you. 
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— I 

BLANCHE. Yet, the way you said the other day that Henry 
IV was the SMI of Henry lUl 

l£jO?OLD. That was my opinion on the subject. 

MARIE. Was it sincere? 

L£0PIXS. And disinterested — I swear. 

MARIE. Then I respect it. 

LfiOPiXD. [SUhlng] Without sharing iti 

LEOPOLD places a letter on the sewing-tahle, among the worstti 
skfiins; MARIE turns round at tht same momtnt, and catches 
siiU of it. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. {Who has also seen the Met; 
aside\ A letter? How imprudenti 

MARIE. \_Sitiing hy the sewing-table and taking up the l^er, 
which she folds twice. — To l^tXKAXi] Help me untangle this 
skein. 

L&X>(X.D. Certainly. £He kruels on one knee before her; 
she takes the skein in her hands, and begins to wind the worsted 
round the letter. — In an undertone} My letterl That's not 
nice of youl 

MARIE. [_As b^ore] Would you prefer my giving it to your 
mother? 

BLANCHE. [Looking (dtheni] The Countess and Ch^nibin, 
you might almost thinki* 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What's this. Mademoiselle, have you 
seen Le Mariage de Figaro ? (_To his w(fe} Do you allow her to 
read such things? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Oh, I am very careful: she saw 
the play only as an opera. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That is different — if it vras at the 
Optra, she understood nothing. 

BLANCHE. [Aside'] No, I'm so stupid. 

MARIE. [Still Winding the worsted] Any news? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Three of friend Bernard's ships came in 
yesterday — if that's of any interest to you? 

■ Gisnctcrt in Beaumuchui' Lt Uariat* A Fitaro. 
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L£(V<A.D. Everything that concerns M. Bernard if of 
especial interest to Mile. Letellier. 

MARIE. Don't move! / 

FOURCHAMBAULT. There's a man who made a fortune in 
quick time I / 

MME:. FOURCHAMBAULT. Wasn't he only captain' of a 
trader when the Civil War broke out in the United Statts? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Yes. He foresaw how the wrj would 
last; he put everything he had into cotton, and then waited. 
To-day he's a millionaire, one of the principal ship-owners in 
Le Havre. 

l£0P(X.D. And his money has left him quite unchanged — 
unluckily for him I He is certainly an ungainly, thick-set, 
ill-looking fellow) 

BLANCHE. Oh, 1 know he's your pet aversion, so 

MARIE. What did he ever do to you? 

l&SKLD. Nothing — he's a fearful-looking beast, that's 

MARIE. I don't consider him so; at times I think he's 
beautiful. 

LEOPOLD. Oh I — When? 

MARIE. Well — in time of danger, for instance. 

l£j3PCU>. What do you know about that? 

MARIE. On ship-board when we were crossing, 1 once saw 
him stop an attempted mutiny; and 1 tell you that little "thick' 
set" fellow rose to stx feet when he took the leader of the muti- 
neers by the throat and ordered his accomplices to put him in 
irons. 

LfiOPffli). And did they obey ? 

MARIE. Men don't disobey a man whose eyes flashed light- 
ning the way his did. 1 should have been proud at ^at mo- 
ment to be his daughter or his sister. 

l££PCLD. Why not his mother, while you're wishing? 

MARIE. [Smiling} The place is taken, and very well, let 
me tell you. 

BLANCHE. What does she look like? 
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MARIE. She's tall and pale, and has white hair: 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Why doesn't he introduce her 
anywhere? 

L£0PCU). Doubtless because she is not a presentable per- 
son. Maia's friend is a barnyard peacock, who left Dieppe, 
where he was born, because there were too many witnesses of 
his low birth. He hides his mother here as well as he is able, 
because she is also another indication of his humble origin. 

MARIE. Mme. Bernard is a very distinguished and worthy 
woman, lAo. — Now, the ball is all rolled. [She rixs and 
puU the ball in the wrkhaak'Q 

UfiCffOLD. [Aho rising: aside} You have only to unroll 
it. now. [The cloei^ alrii^es one."} 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Riaing} One o'clock alreadyl 
I expect a visit, and my hair isn't dressed yet. Come, Blanche, 
I have something to say to you. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What's this visit? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That is my affair. {Aside lo 
blanche] Someone for you. Walk ahead, I'll tell you about 
it. [bUNCHE goes oat; MME. FOURCHAMBAULT goes behind 
the sewing'lahle, and turns over the si^/nsj The letter's not here 
— and I was sure — 1 [She goes out} 

iex>PCU>. [fo MARIE, at the principal erarance] Shall we 
walk in the park? 

MARIE. I'm the only one left, then, whom no one "has to 
talk with": I'll go and pick a bouquet for my birthday. 

LEOPOLD. Is to-day your birdidaV? 

MARIE. Yes — every time I give myself a bouquet. [She 
goes ouf\ 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Sit down there. 

L£(H>0LD. [Sitting near the seieing-tabli} You want me 
to sit down? Are you going to lecture me? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Yes. I'm not satisfied with you, my 
boy. 

LeOPCtt.D. Father, I swear it's not II 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What? 
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L^OPCftD. I don't know; but since my consdence U clear, 
I protest in ftdvance. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Try to be serious for once in your life. 
Your behaviour pains and grieves me, my dear Leopold. You 
don't gamble any longer, you rarely go to the Club, you gave up 
the little dancing-girl — don't deny iti 1 have my information 
on good authority, from the fathers of your friends — they get 
it from their sons. 

L££PCLD. For Heaven's sake, Fatherl Mother and you 
have given me so many sermons on gambling and dancing-girls 
that I thought you'd be glad to see me reform. If I'm mis- 
taken, there's no harm done so far, and I 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Your friends do not attribute your 
reforms to our sermons, but to the arrival at our home of Mile. 
Letellier. As a matter of fact, I have noticed that during the 
past two months you have been quite unnaturally assiduous 
within the family circle. 

l£i^POLD. If you mean to insinuate that the presence of 
Maia serves as an added attraction to the house 

FOURCHAMBAULT. To begin with, you might call her Mile. 
Marie! 

LEOPOLD. What sort of quarrel are you trying to lead me 
into? 1 call her Maia just as ^e calls me L£o. What's the 
harm in calling her by her Crfole name? Do you object too 
to my speaking to her in her own native broken French? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. No, I don't I But in your underhand 
way you tell her in that gibberish a heap of things you wouldn't 
dare say in French. 

liOPGLD, She's no worse than I am in that respect. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You are worse than she; 1 know your 
cynicism about women. This one comes from a foreign coun- 
try, she's poor, and a bit free in her manners, she appears to you 
as a d£class6e — you hope to — obtain favours from her. I tell 
you i'd be heart-broken if anything happened to her; she's our 
guest, and I am responsible for her; I have great aflection for her, 
and I respect her highly — I_beg of you not to make love to her. 
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l£(»>OU>. What makes you think I am? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Good Heavens, can't I see> I've no- 
ticed it ever since I was told. Your motives cannot be good. 
Now you must be made aware of her situation; I have therefore 
looked into the matter and found your uncle's letter. There, 
read it. [He gita L£oP(H.D a Idtei] 

LfiOPOLD. [Reading] "He Bourbon. April 15. 1877. My 
Dear Brother-in-law. This letter will be presented by Made- 
moiielle Marie Letellier, in whom the entire cdlony has the most 
respectful interest." 

FOURCHAMBAULT. "Most respectful," you see. 

LEOPOLD. There are eight pages to this letter. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Gintinue, and stop your talking. 

LEOPOLD. I don't talk so much as my uncle. [Reading] 
"The most respectful interest." — You arc perfectly well aware 
you told us everything that this contains. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. It appears that you have forgotten it. i 

LEOPOLD. 1? What will you wager that I can't recite the 
whole thing in twenty words, signature included? Marie I 
Letellier, twenty-two years, bom at Bourbon. French father. 
English mother, ^uin. and death of both parents. — Orphan 
taken under the protection of an old friend of the family. — At 
end of the year, death of old friend who leaves to her companion 
a little farm in Calvados. — Heir leaves for France in order to 
sell farm 

FOURCHAMBAULT. And I believe I have found a purchaser 
who will pay 40,000 francs for it. 

LEOPOLD. Don't intCTTUpt the report: those four words \ 
don't coimt. With intention of selling little (arm and obtaining ; 
position as teacher — as in comedies. — While waiting, lodged ' 
in the domicile <Jt Fourchambault the EJder who, believing her 
very virtuous, fears that Fourchambault Junior might lead her 
astray 

FOUROUMBAULT. But. Cod bless me, she can be quite 
virtuous and yet fall in love with youl And you, I presume, 
leading her on with promises <^ marriage 
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L&POLD. An outrageous supposition for Fourchambault 
Junior — L&ipold'i not villainous! 

FOURCHAMBAULT. It's not always out of villainy that such 
promises are madel You begin by fUrting with a pretty girl 
just to pass the time: soon, a mere caprice turns into love, love 
into passion, and you end by proposing marriage, and ail in 
perfectly good faith I 

l£0P(H.D. What a lot you know about iti Have you gone 
through the same experience yourself? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I? Never! But I once had a friend 
who began with his sister's piano-teacher — like you and Maia — 
and one fine day she found she was — er 

LEOPOLD. Your friend had no scruples, did he? And he 
married her? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. He wanted to. and if the woman had 
been as irreproachable as Mala, there would have been no ob- 
stacle to prevoit his doing so. But, luckily for him. his father 
optened his eyes for him at the time — but what a fearful scandal 
there was! The poor boy couldn't marry for the next ten years! 
Let that be a lesson for you. 

LEOPOLD. Well, if that could influence me to marry, as it 
did your friend, the only daughter of a rich manufacturer of 
lamp-shades 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What's that? Lampshades? 

LEOPOLD. Grandfather Reboulin's lamp-shades, eh? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. But who told you ? 

l£OP(H.D. That your friend married mother? It is not 
hard to see you don't go often to the theatre! General rule: 
when one character makes an object-lesson (or another with the 
story of a friend who shall be nameless, you may be sure it is no 
other than his own. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. AbsurdI If you study life from com- 
edies, I can't wonder at your despising women. What my 
friend's name was, is of no importance — if you want to know, 
it was E)urand. 

LtCiPOLD. In leisure moments. — How old was he? 
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FOURCHAMBAULT. Twenty-two. 

A SERVANT. (_At Iht doof[ The victoria is ready. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Very well. Tm coming. \To LEOPOLD] 
I shall return in two hours. \He goa oirf.] 

LSDPOLD. ^Alone] After that story about the music 
teacher, to believe in the virtue of female companions who intend 
to teach; oh, no. it's really too thini Elspecially when they've 
been aboard ship with quellers of rebellions. Dear Papa is 
no more to be feared than a new-born babel I can imagine 
him respecting women who asked nothing better than to be 
oflendedl — Never fear, charming Maia, I'll have nothing to do 
with his aged inexperience, and if I please you half as much as 
you please me, we'll not have to trouble the mayor ' or his 
assistants! 

MARIE. ^Enltrs, laughing. She earrits a haskfil filled wtth 
floums. To BLANCHE, aho trOtTS at the same fi'me] What a 
lovely suitor for you I 

BLANCHE. And he has red hair — but it's begun to fait 
out. 

L£0PCXJ). \jGoing toward theai] Who the devil are you 
talking about > 

BLANCHE. Were you there? 

MARIE. We were speaking of the young Boron Anatole 
Rastiboulois. 

LfiOPOLD. What were you saying? 

BLANCHE. Mamma expects a visit from his father, M. le 
pr£fet dc Seine-et-Manche. 

\£f3PGLD, And what can that potentate want with her? 

BLANCHE. Ah, now, ask Maia, I'm too excited. 

ueOPOLD. [ To MARIE] Tell me, Maia. 

MARIE. He is coming to ask for the hand of Blanche, for 
his son. 

l£(X>(HJ>. He will be cordially welcomed! 

BLANCHE. Of coursel Mamma will be delighted! 

L£(H>0LD. But from what I have just heard, you 

> Wlw officittc* at mttTuae ceremonie* in Frsnce. 
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BLANCHE. 1 too. I coiwder M. Anatole quite adequate 
for a husband. 

MARIE. What, would you marry hinn> 

BLANCHE. Why not? 

L£(P0LD. She puzzles me, that gu-L 

BLANCHE. Isn't one husband much like another? Like 
the wines in a restaurant, the only difference is in the 
label. 

i£aP0IU3. I had an idea you had yourself dedded on some 
one 

BLANCHE. Nonsensel 

LfiOPOLD. I rather thought that Victor Chauvet 

BLANCHE. Are you interested in him? 

LfiOPOLD. Not the least bit. 

BLANCHE. Neither am I. He is in Calcutta — he may 
remain there, so far as I am concerned. To-day is Saint 
Lambert's day 

LfiOPOLD. Well, if he had no more claim on your affection 
than that 

BLANCHE. That's nonsense — out of a boarding-school 
girl's novel 

LfiOPOLD. It's gooj sense, little sister. 

MARIE. Too good. 

LEOPOLD. Think so? 

THE SERVANT. [Annotincing] M. Bernard. 

LfiOPOLD. My pet aversion — I'm offi [_He joes otd. /^3 

BERNARD. £EnieHns at ihe hacii] How arc you, ladies? 

MARIE. How d'ye do? 

BLANCHE. How are you. M. Bernard? 

MARIE arranges her flowers In a east, on the table to the Hghl. 

BERNARD. Is Mme. Fourchambault Co be seen? I have 
come to report on an errand she asked me to do for her. 

BLANCHE. Oh yes, the yacht — Have you been over it? 

BERNARD. The ship's in good condition. It cost originally 
40,000 francs. Sir J<^ Sunter is willing to sell it for 20,006 — 
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it's a good bargain; I have only to obtain Mme. Fourchambault's 
authorisation to close the bargain. 

BLANCHE. What great fun it will be to promenade on iti 
Mamma is dressing: I doubt whether she can see you at once, 
but I'll tell her you arc here. [5Ae goes out, left] 

MARIE. [Sealed near the table to the right, tailing BERNARD'S 
hands in her oionj How are you, dear friend? Why did I 
call you "dear friend"? I have known you for only three 
months; but you were so good to me while we were crossing, so 
like a father — no, not so old as that! — like a brother 

BERNARD. Not so oldl 

MARIE. Neither father nor brother? What, then? 

BERNARD. You have already said it: friend, old friend. 

MARIE. That is not enough. Do you want me to call you 
uncle? 

BERNARD. I should be very glad. 

MARIE. Good. Well, Uncle, sit down there. ^He sits 
at the opposite side <^ the table] How is your mother? I 
haven't seen her for two weeks. 

BERNARD. She complains of the fact. 

MARIE. It's not my fault. Since we've moved to Ingou- 
ville, I've not set foot in Le Havre. 

BERNARD. You are enjoying yourself with the Fourcham- 
baults. 

MARIE. Very much: they are very kind, and they are spoil- 
ing me as fast as they know how. I'm in love with the girl. 

BERNARD. There ii also a young man. 

MARIE. Leopold? Very nice sort of fellow — charming. 

BERNARD. CharmingI He makes love to you, doesn't he? 

MARIE. If he didn't, he wouldn't be doing his duty as host. 
Does it ever happen in France that a young girl is not made love 
to? \_She rises and goes to the uiork,-hasliet, getting a ball <tf worsted 
from which she talffis a strand to tie her houqud] 

BERNARD. Married women are preferred. 

MARIE. It's more moral. What a funny countryl Well, 
I'm only the more obliged to Leopold for wasting his time on roe. 
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BERNARD. Talce card It u said that his time is not 
waited. 

MARIE. 'j^Turning round qaickly] Who says that? 

BERNARD. That's the story that's going about town. 

MARIE. ^Croasing} Let the town mind its own affairs I 

BERNARD. It's always meddling in what doesn't con- 
cem it. 

MARIE. You can tell the gossipw to mind their own business, 
as I mind my own. It's my pleasure to have Leopold make love 
to me, and I caimot permit anyone to see anything wrong in his 
doing so. 

BERNARD. Little heed they'll take of what you permit. 

MARIE. Then what will be the harm? 

BERNARD. I ought to warn you that he will not marry you. 

MARIE. Come, come. Uncle, you have a high opinion of 
met Do you think I'm looking for a husband? 

BERNARD. If you are not looking for a husband, for 
Heaven's sake, what are you looking for> 

MARIE. I want to — ^Laaghing] merely to enjoy a little 
warfare between the two of us. Leave me to my own devices, 
and don't be a kill-joy. 

BERNARD. Take my advice, my child, don't play with fire: 
you always get scorched. 

MARIE. Haven't you confidence in me? 

BERNARD. 1 have confidence in your virtue, but I doubt 
your prudence; it seems to me you are rather too free in your 
ways here. 

MARIE. What more natural? It's my last breath of free- 
dom. Just think, I leave here only to go into a sort of slavery. 

BERNARD. What you call slavery, my child, is the most 
serious and dignified of life's positions. 

MARIE. You are right. 

BERNARD. You are in a false position here. 

MARIEL Find me another place. 

BERNARD. Will you let me? 

MARIE. [Cioing him her ttamQ Pleasel 
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Enter BLANCHE. 

KJ^NCHE. Mamma uki you to excuse her; she is not ready 
to see you yet. She must consult with Papa before closing the 
bargain. 

BERNARD. Hasn't he been consulted yet? 

BLANCHE. He will be in an hour's time; Mamma will 
write you. 

BERNARD. 1 shall wait; there is no harm in that. Good- 
bye, ladiesl ^To MARIE^ You will hear from me in a few 
days, \^He goa oaf] 

BLANCHE. What does he mean by "hearing from him"? 

MARIE. He was good enough to offer to find me a 
position. 

BLANCHE. Do you want to leave us? 

MARIE. I don't want to, my dear Blanchette, but I can't 
stay here until the end of time; I have already imposed on your 
kindness. 

BLANCHE. We are the ones who are imposing on you, and 
most selfishly. If we weren't so proud, we should acknowledge 
that we were in your debt. 

MARIE. How do you make that out? 

BLANCHE. You are so thrillingly alivel You breathe 
vitality into everyone you associate with. You have taught me 
more in two months than my teachers have in ten years: I have 
learned to take an interest in things. 1 was merely a doll before 
I knew you; I feel that in your presence 1 am becoming a young 
woman, too — I love you like a sister.^ 

MARIE. [Kissing her'} 1 too love you, like a sister. 

BLANCHE. How sweet that word is — in French as well as 
in EnglishI I have always wanted to have a sister — like youl 
— What a beautiful sister I should have, and what a daughter 
you would be for Mammal 

MARIE. 1 have an idea that this beauty would hardly be 
to her taste I 

' The lut ni vror<li ue, in the text, En^itL 
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MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Sptaking to someone off-ataie] 
It's an outrage I 

BLANCHE. I hear her. ^ 

MARIE. A storml 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [Oirfj/rfe] But, my dear 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Very well, let's not say another 
word 1 

BLANCHE. Let's run for our lives! 

MARIE. Let us not bother theml [^They go out, bacl(\ 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Entering l^Q Why are you 
following me? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I'm not, I'm merely accompanying 
you. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I can't bear to have you near 
me; leave met — When my poor mother gave me to you together 
with 800,000 francs, she never dreamed she was condemning me 
to a life of privationi 

FOURCHAMBAULT. A life of privation? Because 1 refuse 
you ft yacht? •'■ 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I thought that ray dowry might 
allow me a few simple luxuries — I see I'm mistaken. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Simple luxury? > Twenty thousand 
francsl 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Do you have to pay for it? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That sort of reasMiing would bankrupt 
mel 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Now I'm ruining the dear mani 
His whole fortune comes from me. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Oon't excite yourself, my dear; I speak 
quietly, but you must understand the situation. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. What situation? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I ought to be rich — but thanks to the 
way you menage things, and run up expenses "out of your 
dowry," as you say, I manage to live only from day to day. If 
a financial crisis occurred to-morrow in Le Havre, I shouldn't 
have one sou to rub against another. 
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MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That's not truel If it ja, your 
f ate is sealed. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Mine, or youri? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Mine, the ideal Is it my fault 
if you don't understand business? If you never knew how to 
profit by our position and acquaintances? Anyone else, in 
your place 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Very possibly, but I have been foolish 
enough to wish to remain an honest man. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Yes, every fool who hasn't been 
able to make a success has said the same thing. And I tell you. 
Monsieur, when a man is afraid to make a career for himself, he 
ought never to be the head of a bank. He ought to resign in 
favour of his son. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You keep harping on thati Haven't 
I already told you that you might just as well bury me alivel 
I am already a nonentity in my family. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You choose your time for appear- 
ing in the light of a victim, now that you have just refused me a 
little favour. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I refuse nothing; I am merely laying 
the matter before you. Now do what you like, I can say no 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Goodl But, really, you've been 
very hard on me, Adrien, and at the very moment I was prepar- 
ing to surprise you 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Surprise? Well, what is it? £^Aside2 
I'm afraid 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. The House oi Fourchambault 
has just gained a signal victory over the House of Dufaamel. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. To wit 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Madame Duhamel has for many 
years been trying to marry her daughter to the Prrfcct's son 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I know that. Well? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. While the good lady was publish- 
ing her intentions abroad I was quietly working away, and now 
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Baron Rastiboulois ia coming here to aik you for your daughter's 
hand. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Oh, nol 1 have someone else in view. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You have? I rfiould be moat 
happy to know ? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. A splendid lad — one of our aort — 
who loves Blanche, and is loved by her — or I am very much 
mistaken. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Well, you are very much mis- 
taken — absolutely. Do you refer to M. Victor Chauvet? 
M. Bernard's clerk? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. His right hand, his alter ego. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Blanche merely thought she had 
a fancy for him — it was a morning miat, which 1 had oiJy to 
blow upon to drive away. She thinks nothing more of the 
matter, and I adviae you to do likewise. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What have you against the young 
man? i 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Nothing whatsoever! Only his 
name is so ridiculous — Chauvet ' I 

FOURCHAMBAULT. He's as curly-haired as a sheep I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. As you like, only I should 
never have consented to be called Madame Chauvet, and my 
daughter takes after her mother. But that's a detail; the long 
and short of the matter is that I refuse to allow my daughter to 
many a clerk. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You refuse? I You rrfuse! There are 
two of us to take into account. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Are you giving Blanche a dowry? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I? — No. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Then you see very clearly that 
there are not two of us to take into account. As 1 am giving 
her her dowry, I have the right to choose my son-in-law. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. And 1 have the right to refuse; I tell 
you I won't have your little Baron at any price. 

* AnuntnuUt^eput on the word "chauvc"; balcL 
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MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. What have you against him. 
besides his title? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. He's a man-a bout-town, a gambler, a 
rou^ old for his years. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. He pleases Blanche just as he is. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. LordI He's no beauty. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. What does that matter? 
Haven't I been the happiest of wives? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What's that? For the last time, I 
refuse. Blanche may not marry Chauvet — that's possiblel' . 
— but she shan't marry Rastiboulois, that's certain I 
■ MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. But, Monsieur 

FOURCHAMBAULT. 1 have spoken— [//e goes out] 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. lAlone] Our lords and mastersi 
These are the creatures who make the laws! We unfortunate 
womeni We wear out our lives trying to better our families, 
and then a hare-brained despot spoils everything for a whim! 

A SERVANT. ^Announeing] M. Ic baron Rastiboulois. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Aside] What can I say to 
him? 

RASTIBOULOIS. [Ai he enters] Pardon me, dear lady, for 
taking the liberty of coming without preparing you. 1 have so 
little spare time 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Motioning him to a chair] You 
need make no apologies. Baron. 

RASTIBOULOIS. [Silting] No "Baron" here, please: merely 
a father, and it is as such that I have presumed to ask for this 
interview, of which my age would otherwise render me unworthy. 
I regret 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Aside] How friendly he isl 

RASTIBOULOIS. You are acquainted with the object of my 
visit, as my wife and you are at one in all particulars. It 
is therefore a pure formality that I am fulfilling 

'mME. FOURCHAMBAULT. First of all. M. le baron. I ought 
to let you know that I have not yet taken my husband inlo my 
confidence. 
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RASTIBOULOIS. Good Lord) Could I have possibly been 
too precipitous in breaking with the Duhamels? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. {^Aside] Ohl 

EtASTIBOULOIS. Of course, you understand 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [/4a/AJ Understand! [^Rao- 
lalely} I really must have my husband's consent. 

RASTIBOULOIS. Good. Well, Madame, prepare your lord 
and master for the proposal which 1 shall have the honour to 
make him to-morrow; and, in order to settle the afiair between 
you and me, though 1 dislike mentioning money-matters with 
a pretty woman 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Oh, Baron! 

RASTIBOULOIS. With a pretty woman — I repeat it. 
Although people <J our station in life arc above these sordid 
details. I must, as a matter of course, ask you a few questions. 
I am giving my son 150,000 francs on his wedding-day, and 
he will inherit an equal amount from his mother and mc. — 
Thcrel 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. And I for my part 

RASTIBOULOIS. Not another word, if you please! If your 
daughter brought nothing but herself, we should sign the con* 
tract with our eyes closed. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You are a true gentleman. 

RASTIBOULOIS. So it is said. One word: This 300,000 
francs' dowry is from your private fortune? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. My husband does not want to 
put his tools, his working capital, into property. 

KASTIBOULOIS. His tools? His weapons, his armament, 
for a large commercial enterprise, like your husband's, is a form 
of nobility in itself, and the House of Fourchambault may well 
form an alliance on a basis of perfect equality with the House 
of Rastiboulois. Its money is as good as ours, and a fortune the 
size of your husband's which amounts to — how much? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. 1 haven't the slightest notion. 

RASITIBOULOIS. Believe me, I have no curiosity in the 
matter. It was merely — er — to round out the sentence which 
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led me to appear to ask the question. I have a mortal terror c^ 
what are basely called — expectations. I have only one, 
Madame: merely that you outlive us. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That rests with Heaven! Yet. 
my health is anything but good, in spite of appearances which 
are 

RASTIBOULOIS. Admirable, Madame, admirable. Will 
your son inherit the bank? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. His sister of course will not be 
forgotten 

RASTIBOULDIS. Not another word) I am rather mala- 
droit with my questions; they sound as if I were making an 
inventory, and God knows I — 1 I mean, your son is a fine 
fellow whom any girl would be tucky to catch. Have you any 
intention of seeing him settled in life? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Not yet. the dear boyi 

RASTIBOULOIS. He has still a few wild oats to sow. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. He's "finding himseE" 

RASTIBOULOIS. [Smiling] Yes, so they say — very much. 

[MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. l^Aalde] Can they suspect ? 

RASTIBOULOIS. I have the greatest admiration for himi 
I speak, you see. as a member of the family, and yet I have not 
heard from its head. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You will this evening; he himself 
will come to you, with his consent. Don't trouble yourself, 
your time is precious. 

RASTIBOULOIS. [Looking at hit watc^ So precious that 
I must put an end to this charming conversation. Present my 
compliments to M. Fourchambault, and accept for yourself my 
kindest regards. [He J^fsses her hand] 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Until this evening, my dear 
Baron. [He goes oaf] 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Alone] What charming man- 
ners! — He might be dangerous if he were ten years younger 

Enter FOURCHAMBAULT. 
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FOURCHAMBAULT. Hc'» gone. How did things go? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Very nicely. I told him that 
for my part I was most honoured by his offer, but that I must 
refer the matter to the head of the family, and that you would 
give him your answer in person. You have only to go to the 
Prefecture to-night. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What? Must I go to-night — ? You 
should have told him flatly and at oncel It's very embarrassing 
to say a thing like that to hia face. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That is why I didn't tell him. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I'm going to make a mortal enemy of 
that man. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Mortal — we are all mortal. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. This ii a nice time for jokingl 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. After all, no one is forcing you. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. But can't you see that in my position, 
everything depends on my relations with everybodyl My 
Cod, couldn't you have managed the refusal yourself? * — so 
that the Baron will go at once to the Duhamels and give to the 
rival house the honour of an alliance with his own. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That is not pleasant. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Accommodate yourself to cir- 
cunutances. You still have time to change your mind. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That is not the question. A little 
fool of a gambler I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Like Lgopoldl 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You don't think I'd give my daughter to 
Uopold! 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Very well; accept or refuse — 
it's your affair. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You've put me in a lovely situation! 

' Oii^iul: " Fearchambaak. Ne pouvui-tu pu preadit U rupture loiu 
ton bonnet? 

MaJamt Foarchamhiiult. Lei bonnet) ne >ont pai encore de mon ige. Je 
me coiffe en cbeveuK." 

The pun ii untrwuldtsble. 
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MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You have until to-night to decide; 

I leave you absolutely free to choose. Only you would be doing 
me a great favour, as you're going to the Prefecture, to see M. 
Bernard. 

KMJRCHAMBAULT. What for? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. To tcU him not to trouble about 
the yacht. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What? You don't want ? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Yes, I've thought it over. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Oh, you can be charming when you 
want to bel 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I am merely reasonable. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I see that, I see thati 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I am more reasonable than you, 
because I give up something absurd, while you were foolish 
enough to offer to let me have it. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That's truel More reasonable than 

I I — Advise me now about this cursed affair. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I advise you to consult Blanche. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Why. I never thought of thatI Per- 
fect! She's the one who's principally interested, after all: I'll 
see what she has to say. — Will you accept her decision? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Of course, since I accepted yours 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You're an angel. — Let's find Blanche. 
QmME. FOURCHAMBAULT offers him her arm; both go toward the 
l^f\ After all, if you really would like the yacht 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. No. — Give it to Blanche for a 
wedding present. [FOURCHAMBAULT laughs.^ 

CURTAIN 
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ACT II 

SCENE: — A room in BERNARD'S home, timplg. Ktereig fur- 
nUhei. — Entranea at the bae^ and lo the l^. At the right, 
a firtplace; before it, a Mqaare table at one tide of tehich is an 
armchair and the other an ordinary chair. Downstage la 
the Irfl, a aofa, and a chair betide H. MME. BERNARD £s 
alone, examining a large boo^ which lies on the table. Enter 
BERNARD a momerd l<der. 

BERNARD. {jGoes lo the chair ahere hia mether is seided and 
Uant oner the bool^ What & splendid boc4i-keepcr yoa aie. 
Mother dearl Always at your accountsi {She raises her head 
and iisses him on the forehead^ 

MME. BERNARD. \jSmillni] You would be very uiriMiwd. 
wouldn't you, if you were to find some fine morning, that I had 
left for Belgium > 

BERNARD. Dumbfounded! You are not only the soul 
of order and economy in this house, but the spirit of prudence, of 
enterprise — you are its inspiration! You're not content with 
having made my fortune — and you have! Without you, I 
should never have had the instinct, the power of belief, to have 
confidence in the duration of the Gvit War 

MME. BERNARD. Of coursel But as to not being content 

BERNARD. — With administering this fortune the way 
Colbert would 

II4ME. BERNARD. What have I done, for that matter? — 
Stop ymir nonsense, now! I see you have some news 

BERNARD. Big newsl Cartier suspended payment this 
morning, and the Cartier brothers have absconded. 

MME. BERNARD. I always said they'd come to no good 
end. They were daredevils! 

BERNARD. They've gone off with the cash-box. 

MME. BERNARD. I'm not surprised. Daredevils, swind- 
lers! 
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BERNARD. There's a general panic in town. Everyone 
had luch confidence in them; I am about the only one who isn't 
touched by the catastrophe, — thanks to whom? To you, my 
Providence! You may well be proud of your far-sightedness. 

MME. BERNARD. I made a man of myself the day 1 became » 
your father. The inferiority of women is only the result of A 
their being guarded. We develop only those powers we have/ 
need erf. 1 needed all my powers, in order to do my duty: tol 
keep you alive, educate you. My redemption in the eyes of\ 
God was to make an honest man of you, and in my own eyes to ^ 
make you one of the happiest men in that world which cast me 
off. All the subtle will-power of the inner-being that other 
women possess, 1 applied to the struggle for existence. I have 
succeeded beyond all my hopes. 

BERNARD. Dearest Motherl You have been father and 
mother to me. What's this talk about redemption? The calm 
surface of your Gfe was stirred just once, only to lapse again into 
perfect quiet — my childhood was the proof, and what a proof 
childhood isl Come, I'm not envious of other sons who have 
to divide their affections among many; 1 shouldn't know how 
to do that. You see, I don't even wish to know the name of the 
man who refused to share me with you. 

MME. BERNARD. 1 shall tell you his name when you have 
forgiven him as I have. 

BERNARD. As you have — I Dear Lordl 

MME. BERNARD. On that day, when you come to me frankly 
and ask me his name, 1 shall tell you. 

BEJtNARD. [Serioualsi^ That day has not yet come. 
^Wilh a change of voice} When I came in, I'll wager you were 
at your continual occupation — your monomania — making out 
an inventory? 

MME. BERNARD. Exactly. Do you know what your 
fortune amounts to to-day? Two millions — less three 
francs. 

BERNARD. [^Searching in his pocket} Here are the three 
francs — let's have a round sum. 
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MME. BERNARD. To whom will all this money eventually 
go? 

BERNARD. Z^^^^ ^ ^^ fireplace^ Oh, I'U will enough 
to itart a foundlings' hospital. 

MME. BERNARD. Wouldn't it be better to have children of 
your own? 

BERNARD. \jGalIy, as he iakfa a ttat facing his motAerj 
Marry? Are you still thinking about that? 

MME. BERNARD. It would be a great consolation to have 
legitimate grandchildren I 

BERNARD. Really, Mother, why go to all this trouble to 
conceal from roe that I was not bom in wedlock? What was 
the use in leaving your country and changing your name? 
Why do you live secluded and alone — if after all, some day, 
you will be forced to give evidence, at the mayor's and before 
witnesses, of my irregular birth? I thought we were agreed 
on that point. 

MME. BERNARD. We are, my son — but an idea has just oc- 
curred to me that will settle everything: under your real name, 
we might rent a country house far away from here where I could 
live for six months, and where you could visit me from time to 
time. Six months is sufficient time to establish a domicile — 
I've enquired. You will get married there, and when you 
return to Le Havre with your wife, no one will ask to see your 
marriage license. 

BERNARD. l_Ri3ing\ And do you think we can find a 
family willing to enter into a scheme like that? 

MME. BERNARD. You can marry an orphan. 

BERNARD. We should have to take her into our confidence. 

MME. BERNARD. You may be sure she would keep the 
secret. 

BERNARD. [Near his mother] But I should want to keep 
her more than anyone else from knowing. — Let's change the 
subject. 

MME. BERNARD. Ah, my son, how you blush for the blot 
I have stamped upon youl 
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BERNARD. I? Littie 1 carel ^Ht (/ues his mother} All 
the more glory in store for mel If I were the only one concerned, 
I should cry it from the bouie-topi, that I owe everything in the 
world to your courage and my own. But my father's crime — 
which your mother-love has succeeded in hiding — I want to 
bury forever; that is purely a matter of filial respect. But 
you, 1 don't simply <u£>re you — you're a religion to mel — And I 
tell you, if my wife didn't share my feelings — though I'm rather 
sensitive and timid — I think 1 should strangle her. Now do 
you understand why I have no desire to marry? ^He »il* on 
the sofa} 

MME. BERNARD. \^StanJing mar him] I understand, 
and I thank you. But don't you think there is some woman 
somewhere in the world who is broad-spirited enough to overlook, 
to pardon me my unhappy existence? 

BEANARD. Yes: a woman who has suffered enough to 
understand. 

MME. BERNARD. Marie Letellier. for instance? 

BERNARD. Marie? Her only misfortunes have been finan- 
cial: she would not understand any better than anyone else. 

MME. BERNARD. Who knows? Will you let me try to 
find out? 

BERNARD. ^Rising] Never! What would be the good? 
Would she take me? Just look at mel I've never been hand- 
some, and my adventurous life has not exactly improved my 
appearance. I'm fifteen years older than she, and I look more. 

MME. BERNARD. What difference can that make? She 
knows all your good qualities; she's seen you at work. I am 
positive she would be proud to be your wife. 

BERNARD. [^With a forced laugli] My niece, ratherl She 
calls me Uncle — there's the whole story. Don't deceive your- 
self. Mother dear; if Marie has leanings toward anyone, they're 
not toward sonny. At the Fourchambaults' there is a young 
man who is making love to her, and she considers him charming. 

MME. BERNARD. What makes you think that? 

BERNARD. She herself recognises her precarious position. 
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and a*ki me to get her out of the danger zone ai soon a> possible. 
For some days past I've been trying to find her a place as a 
French govemets in an English family I know. 

MME. BERNARD. Would Marie have to leave the country? 

BERNARD. [IfiAt an eforf] Yet. But I should prder 
teeing her do that than stay where the is now. That little 
Leopold is a sharp rascal — he wouldn't stop short of anything. 

MNfE. BERNARD. But Marie is perfectly honourable. 

BERNARD. {^Becoming more and more excileJ^ I shall not 
insult her by doubting it; but we know to our sorrow how small 
a thing a promise of marriage is with people of that sort, and how 
little they regard it as a debt of honour. Oh, race of thieves, 
more damnably accurst than highway robbers — shall I ever 
get the chance to annihilate one of them? 

MME. BERNARD. You frighten me — your eyesl — You're 
letting hatred get the better of youl — Against whom is it? 

BERNARD. Do you ask? 

MME. BERNARD. I've never teen you like thit, — neverl 

BERNARD. Z.^^''^!/] Because I've always cxuitrolled my 
feelings out of regard for youl But the danger havering over 
that poor girl has awakened all the bitterness of my heart 
against him — I hate him, although I don't even know himl 

MME. BERNARD. Bernard I You forget— he is your 
fatherl 

BERNARD. He has forgotten that / am his ton. 

MME. BERNARD. What if he never believed that? 

BERNARD. ^Aatoniahel] Never believed it? 

MME. BERNARD. iFalling upon the n^o] Those words 
have come to my lipt a hundred times and like a coward I have 
kept them back. That is the taddett part of my unhappy past. 
You have awakened to much in my conscience, that it cried out 
in tpite of myself. 

BERNARD. Your conscience? 

MME. BERNARD. Your father was an honest man, a good 
man — I have no right to make you deipise him; and no matter 
how intufficient thit explanation it 
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BERNARD. {_Qalckly] I don't want to he&r it, it't 
useless: I don't know the man, and 1 don't want to know him. 

MME. BERNARD. He was not the guilty one. 

BERNARD. [Excitedly^ Who was, then? 

MME. BERNARD. 1 — and his fatherl 1, who supplied the 
grounds for an awful suspicion; his father, who took a mean 
advantage of me when I was away. — I went to Paris, to hide 
myself; there I received a letter, a short brutal letter, telling me 
that everything was broken off. He told me, without further 
explanation, that this father had opened his eyes for him. 

BERNARD. But you went at once to accuse your seducer? 

MME. BERNARD. lAoertlng her eyesj No. 

BERNARD. No? 

MME. BERNARD. Forgive met I thought only of my 
pride — I wasn't a mother yetl And when you came into the 
world, I understood that I ought to have defended myself, for 
your sake — but it was too late; I had prochumed myself guilty 
by remaining silent. 

BERNARD. You were wise not to say anything. It was 
not your place to explain, it was kh duty. — But don't call him 
a good men; a good man would never condemn a victim unheard 
— he never accepts a slander without certain proof. 

MME. BERNARD. [^Turn/ng aside her heaiQ Is it not the 
first punishment of a fallen woman to be suspected by the very 
man who caused her ruin? Every appearance is against her 

BERNARD. Appearances were of no importance; aren't 
you proof to the contrary. Mother? You have only to lookl 
You've told me everything you have to say, haven't you? Now, 
not another wordl [Gerfare from MME. BERNARD] Pleasel 
It's as hard for me as for youl [_He goes to the door at the hacli] 

MME. BERNARD. Are you going? 

BERNARD. I'm looking out for the ship Chauvet is on. 
I'm going to the pier. \He goes out} 

MME. BERNARD. lAlone] Does he blame me tor defend- 
ing his father? Oh, he'll never forgive himl I shan't mention 
him again) 
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Enter an old SERVANT. 

SERVANT. Un an teening iaif\ There are two ladies 
here who are very anxious to see you. They're collecting for 
something. 

MME. BERNARD. Ask them to come in. 

Enter MME. FOURCHAMBAULT and BUNCHE. Each carries 
a purse used for cash contributhns which they are soliciting. 
MME. BERNARD motions them to sit doien on the si^a; the 
guests sit down. MME. BERNARD then sits on a chair to one 
aide. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Pardon our boldness. Madame. 
During the past month, it has been my privilege to be patroness 
of St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum, and one of my duties is to open a 
door which I know is always closed except to charity. 

MME. BERNARD. I have already made a donation to the 
asylum which you are helping to support, but it shall never be 
said that you came from here empty-handed. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I expected no less, Madame, of 
your generosity. I have heard so much about youl Both of 
us love a very interesting young lady, Mile. Letellier, who is 
now enjoying my hospitality. 

MME. BERNARD. [^Rising abruptly: in a choked ooice'] Are 
you Madame Fourchambault? 

MME. FDURCHAMBAULT. [,4&o rising'] Madame Fourcham- 
bault, Madamel Allow me to introduce my daughter, 

MME. BERNARD. Mademoiselle Blanche. 

BLANCHE. Who has very much wanted to meet you, 
Madame, after all the good things Mata has said of you. ^The 
ladies sit down agairt] 

MME. BERNARD. ^Concealing her agitation] I wish she 
praised me less and came to see me oftener. She is neglecting 
me a little since you settled in Ingouville. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You will probably see her to-day: 
we are passing the day at Le Havre, where we spent the night. 
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We' had a gaia dinner last night at. the Prefecture, and we are 
going to the theatre to-night — in the Prefect's box. — Oh, let 
me announce to ymi the engagement of my daughter to the 
young Baron Rastiboulois. 

MME. BERNARD. My hearty congratulations, Mademoi- 
seUel 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. The banns are published: in a 
week this little girl will be a baroncsi. We sign the contract 
next Wednesday: I hope you will come to our little soir6e — it 
will be quite a modest affair. 

MME. BERNARD. I. Madame? 

BLANCHE. Please, (or your son's sake, and Maia'sl 

MME. BERNARD. It would be a great pleasure, ladies, but 
— my dress, you see? 

OANCHE. That's so: you're in moumingl 

MME. BERNARD. 1 have worn it for many years — I shall 
never wear anything else. 

BLANCHE. Is that why you don't go about, then? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Blanche I 

MME. BERNARD. Yes, Mademoiselle. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. 1 beg your pardon for causing 
you an unhappy thought. We regret very deeply that you 
cannot come, Madame. — Come, Blanche! \jShe rhet^ 

BLANCHE. iPicking up her pockabooQ Remember the 
poor, please I 

MME. BERNARD. We were forgetting. [5Ae opera, then 
closes her parse^ 1 haven't the right amount with me. Excuse 
me a moment: I'll be back shortly. ^She goes oid, leftJi 

BLANCHE. Maia is right: she's very nicel 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Not at all bad: she's gone to 
get her five-franc piecel 

BLANCHE. How do you know? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. When she opened her purse I saw 
gold. 

BLANCHE. Well, she's abeady given something. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That's true; but if she has any 
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sort of breeding >he must know that people don't give collectors 
like me five-franc pieces. Why, everything looks so poor hcrel 
Look at the roorol How cold) 

BLANCHE. It is a trifle severe — there can't be much 
merrymaking in this place. It seems quite in harmony with 
Mme. Bernard's looks. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Yes, her looksl Can't you see. 
her everlasting mourning is only a form of economy) Do you 
believe in wearing mourning forever? 

Etder the SERVANT. 

SERVANT. [^Announcing] Mile. Letellierl 

EnUr MARIE. 

MARIE. You here? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. You made us so curious to see 
Mme. Bernard — I 

BLANCHE. We're here on a pretext of collecting for charity. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. She has gone to get a five-franc 
piece for us: she had nothing but gold in her purse. 

MARIE. That's not like her. 

Enter MME. BERNARD, Irft. 

MME. BERNARD. [Shaking hands with MARIE] How are 
you, Marie? [To BLANCHE] Here is my contribution. 
Mademoiselle. [To MARIE] It seems as if I hadn't seen you 
for a century) 

BLANCHE. A thousand-franc note. Mammal 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Oh, it's too much, Madame! 

MME. BERNARD. We can never give too much to the 
orphans. 

BUNCHE. How they will bless youl 

MME. BERNARD. [Taking her hanJ] May God bless you 
instead, my childl [SmilingJ Let it be my wedding present! 

BUNCHE. My nicest! 

MARIEl. [Aside] What a charming womani 
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MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. iDryly] If everyone is u gen- 
erous as you, Madame, we shall reap a wonderful harvest. — 
Come, Blanche I 

BLANCHE. See you later, Maia — Thank you, Madame: 
you will bring us good luckl 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. {To MME. BERNARD] Don't 
trouble to show us out, please: you have a visitor — \_Aaiie, aa 
the stands on tht threshold^ What ostentation I 

BUNCHE and MME. FOURCHAMBAULT go out. 

MME. BERNARD. Why does she seem so nettled > 

MARIE. She headed the subscription list herself with 50 
piasters — she is now outdistanced by 200 — it's a hard dose for 
her to swallow. 

MME. BERNARD. [Smiling] Reallyl Tell her my gift 
is to be anonymousi 

MARIE. That will put her in good humour again. 

MME. BERNARD. Poor womani My son says her moral 
sense is — underdeveloped. i 

MARIE. Your son holds her up to a rather difficult standard 
— and that standard is right under his eyesl Mme. Four- 
cfaambault is as honest as the average, you may be sure. Perhaps 
she is one of those people who like to deceive themselves, and see 
the stars at high noonl But she's really a very good sort of 
woman — with good business sense, except that sometimes she 
changes her monomaniasi 

MME. BERNARD. I see: obstinate and changeable at the 
■amc time. 

MARIE. That's about it. She is like a sp<Hled child: 
we must forgive her and admit that she has compensating 
qualitiesi 

MME. BERNARD. What? 

MARIE. I'm thinking. 

MME. B^NARD. Well, she accommodates herself to every- 
onel — Is her husband happy with her? 

MARIE. I think so: he's not too particular — He's so goodl 
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— Good, the way bread is goodi It's his fate to be eaten! He 
let! himself be devoured without a single complaint — he's 
ground up into tiny cnimbsl 

MME. BERNARD. Why do you make fun of the poor man? 

— Tha s not kind of you. 

MARIE. It doesn't prevent my loving him, anyway! 

Enter BOtNARD. 

BERNARD. lAslde} Mariel [To MARIE] How are 
you. Mademoiselle? \Jie goes to the table^ 

MARIE. How are you, M. Bernard? 

MME. BERNARD. [_Leaving the sofa and going to her son] 
Has Chauvet come? 

BERNARD. Yes, he's going to take dinner with us to-night. 

MME. BERNARD. Is he well? 

BERNARD. [Laying some papers an the table] Splendid. 
[To MAR[E] Papa Fourchambault isn't doing well, is he? 

MARIE. How is that? 

MME. BERNARD. Is he sick? 

BERNARD. Not hel His businessl — He's about to sus- 
pend payment. 

MARIE. My Godl 

MME. BERNARD. Poor man! 

BERNARD. [7*0 MARIE] Didn't you know? 

MARIE. No one in the family knows anything about it — 
The poor peoplel 

BERNARD. He didn't want to confess he was ruined until 
the last resource failed. 

MME. BERNARD. He was caught in that dreadful failure 
of Cartier Brothers, wasn't he? 

BERNARD. He has 240,000 francs of their notes. 

MME. BERNARD. And will he go bankrupt for so small a 
sum? The great House of Fourchambaultl 

BERNARD. Most of which must have been exterior 
decoration. 

MME. BERNARD. His wife ruined him. 
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BERNARD. Shouldn't wonder! — The poor fellow is trying 
everywhere to get money — no one will let him have a aou. The 
very fact that he wants to borrow malcet everyone suspicious; 
they had no idea he was so near disaster! 

MARIE. But his friend* ? 

MME. BERNARD. They are in danger too. because of him — 
CH- pretend to be — and are only too glad to find a pretext for 
refusing to help him. 

MARIEl. Oh, Madamel Do you mean that this honest 
man cannot find a single friend who will risk something to save 
lu) honour? 

BERNARD. In business there are no friendsl 

MARIE. He has at least one! My farm is sold; I'm going 
to get 40,000 francs 

MME. BERNARD. Would you do that? That's a kind 
deed, my child I 

BERNARD. It'll be only a drop in the bucket. 

MARIE. That's sol But drops of water make riversi 

BERNARD. You seem to be deeply concerned for the honour 
c^ that Family I 

MARIE. Monsieur, I am. They took me in when I was 
in trouble, and I'll not leave them when they are in danger. If 
I'm the only one who will help them — I who have known them 
for so short a time — so much the worse for the others! — I'll see 
you later 1 \jShe goea aaC\ 

BERNARD. But, Mademoiselle 

MME. BERNARD. Let her do it. 

BERNARD. Why do you say that? 

MME. BERNARD. It's so good to see a kind act! Besides 
that will cost nothing: someone else is going to save M. 
Fourchambaultl 

BERNARD. [Iniifferenlly} Yes? Who? 

MIHE. BERNARD. ISupplicating hini] You! 

BERNARD. I? No! A thousand times nol 1 have no 
40,000 francs to throw into the street! 

MME. BERNARD. / ask you. 
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BERNARD. What's this felEow to you — ? you don't even 
know him? 

MME. BE^tNARD. ^IIl at ease] Do I need to know him? 
Marie's affection (or him is sufficient to show that he deserves 
the help of any honest person. Should we be less generous than 
that poor child? 

BERNARD. QCrou/yJ Fm not in love with M. Leopold 1 
If I did give in to this idea of yours. 1 should be only postponing 
Fourchamb&ult's ruin — it will be so much the worse when it 
comes. With a wife like his — he can't keep her from squan- 
dering — his position will always be as precarious as it has been: 
more so: his credit won't be good. 

MME. BERNARD. (^Meditating] That is true, we can't 
take half-way measures — that house needs to be ruled with 
on iron hand: youril I don't ask you to do that, 1 com- 
mand you I , 

BERNARD. Do you want me to go into partnership with 
that fool? 

MME. BERNARD. That's the only way you could really be 
in control — and put things in order. 

BERNARD. Why. this is absurdl If it's only a question of 
money. I — don't object[ But how can I manage his private 
affairs? 

MME. BERNARD. (Rising to her full height] You must — 
I wish it — it is your duty. 

BERNARD. (After a pause] That man is my father. 

MME. BERNARD. Yes. 

BERNARD. Do you still love him? 

MME. BERNARD. (Simply] No; but he is the only man 
1 ever did love. I — beg you I 

BERNARD. 1 shall do everything you ask — I shall look 
after his welfare as if it were my own. [MHE. BERNARD ta^ea 
his hand and presses it to her lips] But I don't have to tell him 
that 1 am his son, do I? 

MME. BERNARD. No. certainly not I What would be the 
use? (They sit side by side, his hand in hers] 
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BERNARD. GoocL but when I'm his partner, how can I 
prevent hi» coming here? 

MME. BERNARD. My rooms are on a separate floor, you 
know. 

BERNARD. He'll ask to meet you. 

MME. BERNARD. You can teil him I never meet anyone — 
you can pretend that I object to your partnership. 

BEJtNARD. But what if he should meet you some time, by 
accident? He might be coming in with me? 

MME. BERNARD. He would not recognise me now. I 
thought of all these things before I let you settle in Le Havre. 
Once when you were in town on business, I arranged a meeting 
with M. Fourchambault. 

BERNARD. And didn't he recognise you? 

MME. BERNARD. He had not seen me for thirty yean: 
my face had changed, and my name was not the same. 

BERNARD. And he was preoccupied at the time! His rich 
marriage didn't succeedl Poor manl What a familyl — 
There he is, his wife despising him and his children with no re- 
spect for himi How much better if he had married youl 

MME. BERNARD. You forget: he thought 1 was to blame. 

BERNARD. ^Shrugging ha ihouldtri} Oh, nowl nowl — 
Like many another, he chose to act according to conventional 
morality, not the real, lasting morality. He got his just punish- 
ment. Far be it from me to condemn him. It's good for 
him 

MME. BERNARD. Bemardl 

BERNARD. Then it isn't good for himI— I'll get that 
200,000 francs from the Bank 

MME. BERNARD. 240,000. 

BERNARD. That's so, he must pay back Marie. Dear 
child) It was a splendid actioni — {Kissing his maUttT^ I — 
adore youl {He goes out, bacQ 

MME. BERNARD. {She Aands with upturntd eyts\ God be 
praised I 

CURTAIN 
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ACT 111 

1 
SCENE:— ^Ae Jrawlng-Toom in the FDUROUMBAULTS' home, td 
Le HaCTt. — At the bacli there is a maiUel-plece, bettettn two 
wlndoiet. There ii a door on either aide of the room, ap-atage, 
and one doien-atage to the right. Down-dage to the left is a 
table. Two double chairs are near the maidel-piece; a small 
sofa, centre; another table, right. l£lCPOLD is discotered alone. 

L^CPOLD. \He has his hat on, and is putting on his gUmes. 
Looking at the clocli^ Three o'dockl Why should I go to the 
office? Well, to satiify Fatherl [//e yawns} Doesn't take 
me long to get used to doing without the dubl Well, I've made 
up for lost sleep last night! To bed at five A. M., and u^ at two 
in the afternoon — that's just right. Didn't sleep very well, 
though: dreamed that Maia was married to that pirate ti the 
high seas — I was furious at the thoughtl [He yawns agairi] 
I'm fearfully emptyl Oh, of course: I haven't had any lunchl 
[He rings the bell, and a servant appears td the door, left} Bring 
me a glass of Malaga and some biscuits — a lot of biscuits 

The ^RVANT goes oal. Enter BLANCHE, right. She wears 
the same dress as in the second act, and carries a riding-whip 
wrapped in paper. 

BLANCHE. Here we arc! 

LfiOPIXD. Who, we? 

BUNCHE. Mother and I, of course. Oh, you needn't look 
for her, she's not hidden in my skirt. She went straight to her 
room, where the notary is waiting. He has some important 
news for her. [She sits on Vk si^a} 

L£0P(XJ>. It's probably about the contract. 

BLANCHE. Probably. — Guess where we've been? 

l£(K>(X.D. At Mme. Rastiboulois', of course. 

BLANCHE. Nol Between last night's dinner and to-night's 
theatre I haven't as yet been consumed with a desire to see my 
mother-in-law-tO'be. 
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l£iypai>. Mother should have been. 

BLANCHE. She was— a little bit, but I disauaded her. It 
wu not easy, she's_like a little child — she thinks she's a baroness 
and a prefect's wife at the same time. If this marriage were to 
fall through, she'd go into a decline. 

t&ypOLD. But it can't — matters have gone so farl If 
you haven't come from the Prefecture, where on earth have you 
come from? 

BUNCHE. Mme. Bernard's. 

LfiOPCT-D. Hal Ha! What sort of person is she? 

BLANCHE. Very distinguished-looking. You've lost your 
bet, poor old Leopold. I've been wanting a riding-whip, so 
I bought this on my way home. They'll send you the bill. 

l£jypOLD. E)on't put that among your wedding-presents: 
it might remind you of your husband-to-be! 

BLANCHE. He hasn't anything to fear — if he doesn't begin 
again. 

Enter a SERVANT, carrying a boUle ijf Malaga and aomt biacuUs 
on a tray. 

SERVANT. There, Monsieur! 

BLANCHE. For you? Are you just having lunch? 

LEOPOLD. \^SiUing down and dipping a biscuit into ike wine] 
This is the first thing I've had to eat to-day. 

BLANCHE. Why, Germain told us you were to take lunch in 
town. 

L&VCO). 1 instructed him to tell that pious lie — then 
I went to sleep again. 

BLANCHE. Lazyl We didn't come home so late last nlghtl 

I ffyca p, I know; but I'm not sure whether it was the bad 
champagne or the strange bed 

BLANCHE. It must have been the bedl It's a long time 
since you slept on the carpet — you must be neariy dead! 

l£aPOLD. What do you mean? 

BLANCHE. Will you wager that you didn't spend the night 
at the club? Ten louisl 
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liOPOLD. And fifty I lost: total, sbctyl No. thsnlul 

BLANCHE. After such splendid resolutions! What weather- 
cocks men arel 

LEOPOLD. Well, Miss Preacher, for your edification let me 
state that what I did was a noble deed. It seems that Maia 
has been slightly compromised by my patriarchal manners; 
now. as it is not in my character to compromise ladies 

BLANCHE. You prefer to ruin them? 

LfiOPOJ). ^Nervously} Yesl [GtUing hold ^ hinut^ 
What are you talking about, child? 

BLANCHE. 1 beg your pardon. Monsieur, it just slipped 
out. 1 thought 1 was a week older than I am; in a week, you 
know. I'll have the right to say a lot of things that I ought not 
to think to-day. [EnUr MARIE, riiht. She itands hy the door} 
Funny, isn't it? 

L£(M>0LD. Yes. very. 

MARIEL [AslJe] I wonder if they know yet? — Has your 
father come in? 

l£OPCH.D. No. he's at the office — where I'm not! [The 
clock strike''] Half pasti What a row I'm in fori Pray for 
me, Maia. [_He goes oufj 

BLANCHE. Fooll He's kept me here half an hour: I'll 
go and fix my hair and be back at once. {_She goea oat, riiH, 
ioum-slage] 

MARIE. [Standing near the numttl-piece] M. Fourcham- 
bault's absence can mean only bad newsl Poor people I What 
a blowl 

Erdtr FOURCHAMBAULT. at the Back. He cnaaes the da^, and 
sita on one of the double chairs down-stage, MARIE goes 
to him. 

MARIE. Well, have you found it? 
FOURCHAMBAULT. What? 

MARIE. What you were looking for? I know all about 
your troublel 
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F0URCHAM6AULT. Do the others here know it? 

MARIE. Not yet. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. No. I've found nothing. 

MARIE. I was luckier than you: I've Found 40,000 francs 
for you. [_Ske opens a small poc^et-boo^ and lakes some han^- 
noles from if] 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Where did you get these? 

MARIE. [^Lowering her eyei^ From someone who doesn't 
want his name knownl 

FOURCHAMBAULT. How can I give him a receipt? 

MARIE. He doesn't want one: he trusts you. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. How can I repay him? 

MARIE. I'll take it to him. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. ]^Rising. deeply huchtd] Take it to him 
now: these 40,000 francs can't save me. He can make better 
use of them than I canl [^Aslde] She is too generous not to 
be poorl [^Taking MARIE'S hands in hii} Thank you, dear 
child, I appreciate this) But keep your little fortune, I don't 
need it. I am going to do the only thing I can do: ask Mme. 
Fourchambault. 

MARIE. What? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. She is rich. 1 have no right to touch 
her personal fortune without her consent. I know she'll force 
me to pay a high rate for my money, but there's nothing else to 
do. And yet my present condition is due to her. I've been 
anything but happy I 

MARIE. And a little your fault, too. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. 1 know that. My wife is really not so 
much to blame; I've been too indulgent with her. I can't, 
somehow, bear to refuse anything to anybody — and then, 1 
detest argument. Look, see how my hand is tremblingl I'm 
afraid to ifee my wifel 

MARiE. Couragcl She can't refuse. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Here she is. 

Eraer MME. FOUROUMBAULT, downstage. tigU. 
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MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Well, Monneur, was I to wrong 
when I adviaed you to let Lfiopold take care of your busuios? 
Stay. Mariel — If you had only listened to me, we wouldn't be 
where we are to-day I 

FOURCHAMBAULT. How could lAopold have done any 
better than I? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Never mind that. I could show 
you that too easily — only 1 don't like to strike a man when he's 
down. I blame you for one thing only: you should have 
spoken to me instead of to strangers, and'letting the whole town 
find out about the terrible condition your business was in. You 
make people think your wife has no heart, no sense! I can't 
forgive you for that. 

MARIE. lAside to FOURCHAMBAULT] What did 1 say? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [70 his wife] 1 confess 1 was wrong. 
But Maia will tell you that 1 was going to ask you for the help 
you are generous enough to offer me. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I? I'm not offering you any- 
thing! This morning I should have, but now, what's the use? 
Everyone knows about it. All my money couldn't save you 
now — my notary just told mc. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Then do you want me to file for bank- 
ruptcy? I should never live through the shame) 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I'm just as ashamed as youl 
Such a pitiful little bankruptcy! Well, the only thing now is 
to think of the children's future 

MARIE. And — honour? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. It's not a question rf honour. M. 
Fourchambault will have to give way to force — as my notary 
said. 

MARIE. But if you are still rich after he is batakrupt, the 
dishonour will be yours. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. My dear child, you're a little 
savage. Such things as this occur every day in Europe; we 
don't do such quixotic things as you imply. No one would 
blame us I 
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MARIE. Except your husband — and his creditors. Savage 
or not, Madame, the man whose name I bear never need be 
ashamed so long as I have independent means to he|p himi 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Dry/y] A fine theory I 

FOURCHAMBAULT. She offered me all her fortune. 

MARIE. And I offer it again. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. (Aside\ Can she be fishing for 
a husband? ~ It's very nice, Mademoiselle, and does you credit, 
but I am first and foremost a mother. He's asking me for my 
children's dowry. I refuse. 

EtOer l£aPOU>. He ooerheart his mother's last words. 

LEOPOLD, [(iuickly] Refuse for my sister, but not for mel 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT, Now he comes and— I This is 
the last strew I 

L£(X>(M>. You are the only one who can save usl I don't 
understand why you hesitate? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. To throw the little we have into 
the street, where your father has thrown the rest? 

l£Of>CSJ>. Don't blame him. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Whom should I blame? He's 
lacked business "go" all his life, and now he lacks commonsense 
— perfect! 

LEOPOLD. l^Forc^aUy] What you call lack of business 
"go" was merely friendly confidence in the business men of 
Le Havre; what you call lack of commonsense, I call his business 
honour — the honour of our family, and 1 thank him for protect' 
ing it from the bottom of my hearti Father, you needn't be 
ashamed, your children are with you I 

FOURCHAMBAULT. My sonl 

MARIE. Good, Leopold! 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. If we act on our feelings, every- 
thing is lost. Don't mix sentiment with business — as my 
notary said. You may all be against me; I'll take matters in 
hand for everybody in this house — I'm the only one who can 
manage things. Some day you'U thank me. 
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i£dP0LD. But, Mother 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That's my last word. 
SERVANT. [^Announcing] Monsieur Bernard. 
liOPOLD. A visit, at this timel 

Enter BERNARD. He is Sery nervoua, and slops of the door. 
iSOPOLD goes to him. 

l£OP0U>. I beg your pardon. Monsieur, but you have 
interrupted a family conference 

BERNARD. I shall not be in the way. [To FOURCHAM- 
BAULTJ I understand. Monsieur, that you need 240,000 francs? 
I have the money here. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Monsieur ? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Aside'] What luckl 

l£(XKH.D. [Aside] I'd rather be under obligations to any 
other man on earth than himi 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [To BERNARD] The moment those 
whom I had a right to coimt on fail me, you. Monsieur, who owe 
me nothing — God bless youl You — have saved my lifel 

LfiCFOJ). Your life? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Do you imagine I should have lived 
after this disgrace? 

BERNARD. []i43/(/e] A man of honour! 

FOURCHAMBAULT. How grateful 1 am. Monsieur ! 

BERNARD. [Coldly] There is no question of gratitude. 
Monsieur. This is not so much a service I am rendering you, 
as a pure business proposition. 

LfiC«>CH-D. [Aside] That's better! 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [Sltiing on a chair, left, and motioning 
BERNARD to sit down] Two birds with one stone, thenl 

BERNARD. This is what 1 propose: I believe that the House 
<A Fourchambault can be put on its feet again, and I offer to 
become not your creditor, but your partner. What do you say 
to'that? 

"fourchambault. What do 1 say? Your money is wel- 
come, tut your name — I Why, that alone would be enough 
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to give ihe full credit again, and then your energy and experience 

BERNARD. Good I Uten you accept? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I should think I didi ^He offers to ahakfi 
hands with BERNARD; BERNARD haiialta a moment h^ort 
shaking FOURCHAMBAULT'S hanif} 

BERNARD. [^Rising} Donel Hand-shake before the con- 
tract, like the immersion at home before the baptism.* Intro- 
duce me at your office to-day as your partner. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Allow the famUy to thank you 
■incerely, Monsieur! 

L£C»>(H.D. [Coldly] I tnist. Monsieur, that you will find 
the arrangement as profitable for yourself as for us I 

BERNARD. tColdlsf] I make the offer in that hope. %all 
we go into your office, M. Fourchambault? We have some 
important matters to discuss. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. \J,eading the wag] This way, please I 

BERNARD. [_To MARIE, aho akal^es hia hand warmly, in the 
passage-way] Are you glad? 

MARIE. Oh, yes! 

BERNARD and FOURCHAMBAULT go oat. I^t. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. What great luckl 

MARIE. To think that he was so near all the timel And 
we never suspectedl When I think of what M. Fourchambault 
said he would have done 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I shouldn't have let him do that I 
Poor old fellowl I had to summon up all my will-power to 
refuse himi Now all's well that ends well — oh. no: every- 
thing's not ended I 

LfiCH>OLD. What's the matter? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Your sister's marriage? 

l££llPOLD. Are you afraid they'll want to break it off? 

' In France it ii often cuitonwry foi the pMCDt* to btptize thdr child for- 
mally at bome, hdott the church ceremony. 
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MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. The House of Fourcfaambautt is 
under a cloudl 

i£dPOLI>. It will come out soon) 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I hope so. but between a house 
under a cloud, and one in full prosperity, like that of the Du- 
hamels 

LEOPOLD. The Baron ii too proud to break it off for a matter 
of money I 

MARIE. [^InalnuaUngly} Madame means that it would be 
more gracious to 'give them a chance of refusing? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I? I don't mean that at all! 

LfOPOi). Well, you are wrrong — Marie is perfectly right. 
We ought to give them the opportunity. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. And what if the Baron accepU? 

l£OPOLD. He will do a shameful and dishonourable deed: 
that's all. 

I MME. FOUROIAMBAULT. That's all? And what about 
Blanche? 

MARIE. I really think she wouldn't very much regret her 
fiajic£l 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That isn't the quetti<»i: the 
banns are published, the invitations sent out for the signing of 
the contract, the trousseau linen is all marked with a crown 

l££iPOLD. Take off the crown I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. People will laugh at usl 

l£0PCU3. Let them laughl They'd rather make fun of 
the prefecti You know Francel And then, for that matter, 
what of it? Let us act honourably, no matter what ht^pens. 
Fathcrwill have to go to the I^efecture; the sooner the better 

GERMAIN. \^Annoancing] M. le baron Rastiboulois. 

LfitMKJLD. The Baronl 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. So sooni 

Ettier RASTIBOULOIS. 

RASTIBOULOIS. What is this I hear, my poor friends? 
May >I speak before Mademoiselle? 
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LEOPOLD. She is one of the family! 

RASTEBOULOIS. lAside] So they «ayl — Believe me when 
I say that no one more than I feels so keenly this misfortune 
that has come to youl My son is hard hit by the blow — he 
loved Mademoiselle Blanche so deeply I 

LEoPCaXl. Loved? He doesn't love her any longer, then? 

RASTIBOULOIS. 1 don't say that — but you understand ? 

LfiOPOLD. We understand so well that my father was about 
to give you the opportunity of refusing. We regret that you 
were put to the trouble of coming firsti 

RASTIBOULOIS. I should have expected no lets from your 
sense of what is fitting. 

L££XX)LD. But we should have expected more from your 
sense of courtesy. 

RASTIBOULOIS. Oh, I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. In a word, you wish to break off 

the match ? 

[RASTIBOULOIS. Alas, Madame, as a father, as a magistrate. 
as a gentleman 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I thought you were above mone- 
tary considerations 

RASTIBOULOIS. [_Rtdhtr sharply} Ah. moneyl Your ruin 
if anything would have brought us closer together: the only 
question in my mind hitherto was the disparity of our for- 
tunes. I have said that continually, proclaimed it in the streets 
of Le Havre. What would Le Havre say now, what would 
ail France say if Rastiboulois were to take back his word like 
the lowest of serfs? No, no, Madame, if I withdraw now it is 
solely because bankruptcy stares you in the face! 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Bankruptcy? I don't under- 
stand? 

RASTIBOULOIS. Why. M. Fourchambault's ? 

1£dP0LD. There is no question of bankruptcy. Monsieur. 

RASTIBOULOIS. [/n cotuternatlon] What? Isn't your 
father about to suspend payment? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Who told you that? 
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RASTIBOULOIS. Why — your notary, Madame, who is 
likewiie my owo. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. To-moTTOW we shall opea our 
windows as usual. All paymoits vrill be made. 

RASTIBOULOIS. Indeedl Oh. I'm charmed, charmed 

MARIE. ]^Aside\ That's not hard to seel 

RASTIBOULOIS. Madame, you are making a great and noble 
sacrifice I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. There is no sacrifice at all. Mon- 
sieur I 

RASTIBOULOIS. {Stup^eJ^ Then you are not paying the 
deficit? Who then? 

l£0P(XJ}. M. Bernard. 

RASTIBOULOIS. M. Bemordl 

l££iPOLD. Who has just entered into partnership with my 
father. 

RASTIBOULOIS. [^AgTuably iurpriief] Partnership?! Ah, 
that's differentl Why couldn't you tell me that at once? 
This good fortune you have richly deserved, my dear friendsl 
That's a bit of news that will take the wind out of the sails of 
the Duhamelsl I shan't be sorry; they haven't acted very 
friendly to you in this business, 1 tell you. Hal fhl They 
thought they would be alone in the field nowl Hal Hal I 
can see their faces when they hear that M. Bernard is your part- 
ner 

llOPOLD. Silent partner. 

RASTIBOULOIS. What is his share in the business? What 
did he put in? 

LEOPOLD. 240.000 francs. 

RASTIBOULOIS. No more? You know the partna can't 
be held for more than he has originally paid? 

l£OPOLD. And for that reason we are giving you the chance 
<£ refusing a second time. 

MARIE. But what would Le Havre say? What would 
France say? 

RASTIBOULOIS. [Dr^y] Mademoiselle, t am glad I was 
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told you were of the familyl \To hiiradf^ Fooll She could 
have got me out of this beautifullyl — France will say, my 
jocoae young friend, that Rastibouloit i> faithful to hii motto: 
" One heart, one promise." I have given both, Madame, and I 
take back neither. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Ah. Baron. I have found the real 
Baron againi 

RASTiBOULOIS. On the field of honour — as always) 

MARIE. \_Aaiit] Too much plumeP 

RASTIBOULOIS. [^Hypocritically] I cannot tell you, my 
dear friends, my — relatives, how happy I am over the outcome 
of this little conference) 1 wish Fourchambault were here; 
I'd like to take him in my arms. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. He is conferring with his partner. 

RASTIBOULOIS. Oh, don't disturb him. To-night we'll 
have a time of it: don'tforget, I amtakingyoualltothetheatrel 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. We shan't forget, never fearl 

RASTIBOULOIS. I hope Mile. Letellier will give me the plea- 
sure of joining the company? 

MARIE. [Formally} Too good of you. Monsieur. 

RASTIBOULOIS. Not at all — it's merely a hobby of mine: 
a horticulturist who delights in collecting rosesi 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Please, Baron I 

L£OPraD. [_Aside] Fatuousnessl 

RASTIBOULOIS. [^Bowing] Madamel Till this evening. 
MademtHselle. 

MARIE. Thank you. Monsieur. 

RASnBOULOIS. 1 thank youl {_Aslde} Yes, / dol {Jie 
piesoaQ 

liXX'CLD. I'm sorry the trousseau linen is marked! 

MARIE. Poor childl What good are all her qualities if 
she's to be bartered like that? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. This is Europe, my dear. 

I Ad dludon to ■ (unoui Mying of Heori IV. to the cSect that he wm tlwayi 
to be found upon the field of honor — "tur le cheininderhwineur"— and might 
be diidnguiahed by hi* plume — "pwiache." 
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MARIE. What & fine European your Baron isl If he thinks 
I'm going to accept his invitation 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Why did you seem to accept it 
just now? 

MARIE. He accepted for me. You'll excuse me to-ni^t. 
won't you? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. IF you like. 

lCopOLD. ELxcuse me, too, will you? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. No, not you. 

l£(»KXJ>. 1 didn't sleep a wink last night I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Neither did I, but that's no 
reason — Q^sit/e]] He wants to stay alone with herl — Listen 
to me: come to my box, if only for fifteen minutes. 

liiypOLD. I can't r^use that. 

MME. FOUROIAMBAULT. iTaking him atidc] And re- 
member your grandfather's wise words: "The worst un is to 
marry a girl without a dowry." 

EnttT FOURCHAMBAULT and BERNARD. 

BERNARD at\d FOURCHAMBAULT. Ah, her« we are. [Ttt 
lliypom and marie]] Children, we have to confer with Mroe. 
Fourchambault. 

LfOPOLD. Does M. Bernard think I'm too young? 

BERNARD. Stay if you liker 

liOKUi. I'd rather go. {Offtring his hand lo MARIEJ 
I'm very glad. Mademoiselle, to be driven from this — paradisel 

BERNARD akrugs his ihoalders. 

MARIE. [_Smillng} A paradise — but without the applel 
L£(V0LD. Unfortunately I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. ^Aside] Little impudence I [l£0- 
POLD and MARIE go otd\ 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Speak, M. Bernard. 

BERNARD. You have the floor. Monsieur. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. No, you. 

BERNARD. Very well We have gone over the whole 
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ntuation, Madame, and are agreed on the first point: a modifi- 
cation of your houiehold arrangements. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [fo her kmhand^ What, modi^ 
my houBchold arrangements? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Yes, my dear: M. Bernard thinks that 
certain econoniies 

BERNARD. To sum the matter up: you spend 120,000 
francs a year; we believe that you can do very well — keep your 
house on a very respectable and honourable footing — with 
40,000. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. With 40,0001 Tell me how. 
Monsieur. 

BERNARD. Gladly, Madame: it's very simple. You now 
have six horses, ten servants, a house at Le Havre, a villa at 
Ingouville 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [^Throwing her ring of key on the 
table} There are my keys, Monsieurl That's the simplest 
way of alll 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Now, now, now, don't get angry 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. If 1 have to bow down to a stranger 
in my own bouse 

FOURCHAMBAULT. M. Bernard is not a stranger, he is my 
partner. He is defending our common interests — it is his 
right. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. And what righuhave I? Didn't 
I bring you 800,000 francs when I married you? Is it right for 
you to reduce our expenses to 40,000 francs a year — that's only 
the interest on my dowry? Do you think it's right to live on me? 

BERNARD. Oh, Madame, 1 am defending your husband's 
and your own rights as well as you are, and preserving your 
husband's dignity. Let us just see what this dowry amounts 
to; you make a great point of it. It seems that M. Fourcham- 
bault neither cares for nor can afford this annual expenditure of 
120.000 francs. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Oh, nol 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Beiaeen her teeth"] CowardI 
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BERNARD. Of these 120,000 francs, you supply 40.000. 
Your husband ther^ore, spends 80,000 francs a year. Now 
he has done this for about thirty years. Figure up how many 
times you have spent your dowry, and then let us drcq> the 
subject. 

MME. FDURCHAMBAULT. [Gota^ to her hushaiuQ What's 
this? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Just three times, my dear. 

MME, FOURCHAMBAULT. ZAslonlsheJ] OhI 

BERNARD. M. Fourchambault will make you out a budgek 
which we shall arrange, and upon which we shall be ready to hear 
your opinion. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. I won't let you have it. Monsieur! 

BERNARD, So much the better. — Now, Monsieur, let us 
carry our money to your cashier for his payments to-morrow. 
At your service, Madame. {_He opera ike door id tht hac\, right, 
and aioaiU FOURCHAMBAULT] 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Till later, dear. \_Aiide'] Poor, poor 
dear! ^hey go ooQ 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. lAngrily] That Bernard! The 
brutal — I ^Sentlmeniidly^ That's the kind of husband 1 
ought to have had) 

CURTAIN 



SCENE: — 5<iiiie as in Ad III. — MME. FOURCHAMBAULT and 
a SERVANT are present. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Ask M. Leopold to come here a 
moment. 

SERVANT. Monsieur has gone riding with Mile. Blanche 
and Mile. Letellier. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Good. Well, then, when they 
return! f The SERVANT goes oat] They wanted to say good-bye 
to the stables. — Poor children) That Maia seems set on trot- 
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ting around after my son. — Of course, Blanche is with them — 1 
But people are so suspicious nowadays! We can't afford to 
have any more gossip at this time. Hml only last night the 
Prefect made me say more than I intended. 

EnUr FOURCHAMBAULT. right 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Well, dear, how do you like your finance 
minister? And the budget? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. {_Rlslng] Not at all 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Hal But last night it seemed that the 
Prefect had pretty well convinced you of the advantage of 
Bernard's reformsl You know I have cut down only as much 
as I had to. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That is exactly what I object to. 
Somehow you can never be reasonable; you can't do things by 
halves. Last night the Prefect made a very profound remark — 
it would do you good to remember it — there are only two things 
which can keep up appearances for a business founded on credit: 
parsimony or prodigality. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Very prrfound, indeed. But you see, 
I wanted to make the transition easier for you. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. No transition! Here's another 
thing the Prefect said: You who were once the Mother of the 
Graces, become now the Mother of the Gracchi!* 

FOURCHAMBAULT. 1 don't see the point 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. It's clear enough: after having 
reigned as Queen of Fashion, I must compensate the brilliancy 
of my reign by the brilliancy of my abdication. I want people 
to see me pass through the streets, on foot, in a plain woolen 
dress, and I want them to say: "There is the woman who 
wishes no other jewels than her children." 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Now I see! 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [Citing him the papers she has 
been holding^ That's good. Now you may reduce the budget: 

toilette, carriages, footmen 

' An kttemptccl pun on "Grscei" uul "Giacque*." 
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FOURCHAMBAULT. We mustn't go to eztremes — we should 
iceep at least one carriage and one horse. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. No. no — no shabby-genteel re- 
spectability! Nothing middle-class I We have sufficiently 
noble connections not to blush for our aristocratic simplicity. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. But a carriage for a banker is economy. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Just as it is for a doctor. WeU. 
I don't believe in prctfessional carriages. Take a cab when you 
need one. 

roURCHAMBALUT. But. my dearest 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Are ffoti objecting to these rrforma 
now? I shall speak to M. Bernard. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I'll take the cabi 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. And don't forget to cancel the 
lease for our villa at Ingouville — to^ay! You know, to- 
morrow will be too late — you mustn't renew the lease. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Yes. they will renew it as a matter of 
course. I'll write a letter to the proprietor. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Of course we have the right to 
sublet this house 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I don't want you to be deprived of 
everything. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Poverty from now on is going to 
be my luxury. On my grave I want the words: "She stayed 
at home; she wore cotton." 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Your grave, dearl We're far from that) 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Who knows? Our bodies are 
frail things — I feel that. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Nonsensel 

EnUr BLANCHE. <d Ike hack, '" rlding-clMes. a waHd slung oeer 
her shoidders. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Alone? Where is LCopoId? And 
Maia? 

BLANCHE. [SiUing to the left of the i(AU] I beat them by 
a milel Oi course. I had Rolandl 
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FOURCHAMBAULT. [^Pointing to tht wallef} Wh&t's that? 

KANCHE. Paper wallet. — We've been playing a game — 
Rally Paper* — 1 It wa« «uch funl 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Rally Papers? What'* that? 

BLANCHE, [Laying her whip on the table. — To her molker} 
Shall I teU hhn? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. OhI I don't carel 

Hj^NCHE. [To FOURCHAMBAULTJ Sort trf chaae: one 
rider is a deer; he's given five minutes' start. He has a bag of 
papers which he throws away as he rides: that's the trail. He's 
got to put the hounds off the scent, see? I was the deer, and 
I escaped the others. They're looking for me up hilland down 

Enkr MARIE, left, in strtet-coalame. 

BLANCHE. [Rising} Here already? And changed so soon? 

MARIE. I gave up when I lost the scent — I came back by 
a short-cut. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. And Leopold? 

MAR[E. 1 left him arguing with his horse at the edge of a 
tjitch. They may have come to an understanding by now. I 
don't know I 

fflANCKE. And I thought I was being punuedl I wasn't. 
— That's funny, now, isn't it? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. The child is wet through with 
perspiration. Quick, go and change. [She amdads BLANCHE 
to the door, l^t] 

BLANCHE. Don't bother. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. She'll ring for Justine. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. What, leave my child in merce- 
nary hands? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [^Aaide] Cornelia! 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [T"© BLANCHE] Quickl Don't 
get coldl [7*0 her husband} Don't forget to write to the 
landlord! 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [Going to the rigid] At oncel [MME. 
FOURCHAMBAULT and BLANCHE go otd, l^t. Aside} If I had 
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to choose my pose. I'd choose the one she's taking now. — At 
least, it's cheaper than the other! f//e stnJs a i^isi io MARIE, 
who has Ttmained at tht door, hack- Then he goa out, rlgfU^ 

MARIE. [Following FOURCHAMBAULT mah her eyes} The 
dear good man! I am pnrfoundly happy to be able to help save 
himi How grateful I am to M. Bernardl He has a good 
hearti [To LEOPOLD who enters al the bacli] At last) 

l£OPOLD. I'm very angryl 

MARIE. At the horse? 

l£0P0LD. No, at you. 

MARIE. What have 1 done? 

l£(X>OLD. Take advantage of me, and gallop ofi full speed, 
making a face at me — do you think that was nice? 

MARIE. I admit the face wasn't nice, but really, you were 
toofunnyl 

l£0P0LD. You're just proud because your horse aould leap 
without b^ng urged. While mine — ! An everyday occur- 
rence! 

MARIE. But what isn't of everyday occurrence is a ditch 
which cuts in half a declaration of love: a gallant lover punctuat' 
ing hi* tender advances with "Whoa! Get up, there!" while 
the amazon laughs at him. You must admit that's funny — 
you're leaving that declaration at the bottom of the ditch. 

L£0P(HI}. What if it attempted to climb out? 

MARIE. I have a magic formula to send it back. 

L£CS>0LD. I confess I was a bit ridiculous — but what I 
felt for you was not — that is: deep and sincere. You hadn't 
been here three days before I fairly quivered — and to-day 

MARIE. Whoal — Go onl 

l£j3PaLD. No — I can't — nowl 

MARIE. In the ditch? What did 1 tell you? 

L£OPa.D. I hate you! 

MARIE. [Sating down hy the table] This has no more 
truth in it than what you said before. < 

llOPOLD. Which is as much as saying ' that you believe 
me incapable of a single serious thought? 
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MARIE. Yes, little Uopoldl 

LEOPOLD. What if I should prove lome day that I am? 

MARIE. Oh, then 1 ihouldn^t laugh at you. 

LC^^OLD. What proof do you want, if all I have given you 
are not enough? 

MARIE. What pro<rf — ? — Oh, — 1 don't know 

LfiCffOLD. But — you — you've completely changed me, 
What all the arguments of my family have failed to accomplish, 
you have done — a single look from you did the work. If you 
knew what a useless sort of fellow I was before I met you, you 
would be very proud of your influence over me. You don't 
think that's much, do you? 1 beg to difler. No matter how 
humble the creature, it is a wonderful thing to have brought it 
into being — and this creature is of your own making. You 
have made a new man of me. 

MAR[E. In any event I have done you a good turn. 

iJiyPOLD. [_Satlng mar hei] One that will make me un- 
happy forever, if you refuse to love me. Oh, my dear Maial 
£>on't despise your work — finish it — you can with a single 
word. 

MARIE. Are you then really serious? 

LEOPOLD. Veryl 

Marie. My dear friend, you are out of your mindl 
What would your mother say if she heard you? 

LfCKtO). She doesn't, and she shan'tl I'll hide my 
bap[Hness from her, from the whole world! [^MARIE listens to 
the rest of what LE0P(XJ> says, wUh Jowmast eyes, her tyebroas 
contradeJJ Oh, Maial This union, so free, so mystenousi 
Think of the joy ot overriding the silly conventions and 
prejudices of society — to belong to one another — What a 
dreami Say that one word, dearest, and my life is yoursi 
ZHe kneih at her fed] 

MARIE. [^Irriialed, rising abruptly] Stand upl [L&X>C&.D 
gels up. She looks at him for an instant, and shrugs her shoulders] 
You are foolish, poor Leopold! And we were such good friends) 

L£C»>0LD. Shi Fatherl 
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EnUr FOURCHAMBAULT, a UHer In kh Hand. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You thcrel Good! I want you to 
s Eld die your horse. 

L&KVLD. But I've just been riding. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Ride again. Secret errand. Take this 
letter to Ingouville, give it to the proper person, and wait for 
an answer. 

l£OPOLD. Very well. Papa. \iAsiJi] She made a face, 
theni [_He goes out at Uu iacjQ 

MARIE. [_AsiJe] It was bound to come to thati 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [^Rtdbing his hands] Reforms, my dear 
Maia, reforms! My wife is more eager for them than 1. Ber- 
nard has only to suggest. What a man, my dear! What a 
mani 

MARIE. Then 1 leave you in safe hands. 1 go with no 
tniigivings. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Are you thinking <A leaving us? 

MARIE. I must; the sooner the better. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Because we are forced to economise? 

MARIE. No, my friend, but I must think of my future. 

BERNARD appears at the hack- 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [^Noi steint BERNARD] We'll see to 
getting you a situation. 

BERNARD. {_Aieancing, to FOURCHAMBAULT] Good! 
[To MARIE] It'sfoundl 

MARIE. [Ristng] Thank you! It couldn't have hap- 
pened' at a better time! 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Ungrateful! 

MARIE. No, not ungrateful, but reasonable and resolutel 

BERNARD. But you must leave France — go to England. 

MARIE. ^Sarptisei} Is it so advantageous, then? 

BERNARD. I should not have mentioned it if I weren't 
quite sure I was putting you into the hands of an exceptionally 
good and honourable family. I have got relied merely on 
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hearsay, I myself have investigated. I have been talking things 
over with Sir John Sunter for the past week 

FOURCHAMBAULT. The owner of the yacht> 

BERNARD. [Smiling] 1 am the owner of the yacht. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You buy yachts then> Just like my 
wife? What the devil's the use of that? 

BERNARD. So far it has served to make the acquaintance 
of Sir John Sunter. 

MAR[E. How obliging you are, M. Bernard! 

BERNARD. 1 shall also be in a position to visit Brighton 
from time to time, and see whether our little friend likes her 
young pupils. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Ahl Personally, I am subject to sea- 
sickness, but I hope you'll take me along occasionally. 

MARIE. Thank you, thank you. my dear kind friendsl You 
give me courage to go into exile. When must I give my answer? 

BERNARD. You have twenty-four hours to think the matter 
over. 

MARIE. I shall consider it well. 

BERNARD. And now, M. Fourchambauhl f^o MARIE. 
who IS about to leave] No, you may stayl — I understand that 
the Prefect's son is going to marry your daughter. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [Sitting down at the tabW] That's so: 
I forgot to tell you. Pardon me, but so many things have been 
happening since yesterday 

BERNARD. You approve of this marriage? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Well — yes and no. 

MARIE. [Seeded to the l^t of the table} Mme. Fourdiam- 
bault is very much attached to the idea. 

BERNARD. [Siiling down opposite FOURCHAMBAULT] And 
you are going to sacrifice your daughter for the sake of your wife's 
vanity? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I beg your pardon, my friend, hut really 
— do you pretend to be more interested in my daughter than 
either my wife or myself? 

BERNARD. I have no right, of course, but my duty require* 
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me to think of a splendid young man whom this muriage will 
drive to despair. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Who is that? 

BERNARD. My associate, Victor Chauvet. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. 1 thought he was in CalcutU? 

MARIE. He arrived here yesterday. 

BERNARD. And that was the news he received when he 
landed. He came to me this morning, heart-broken, and told 
me — I knew nothing about it. I was deeply grieved to see 
him sobbing. He loves your daughter, and 1 know he would 
make her happy. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I'm sure he wouldl But my wife 
won't listen to iti She is the one who supplies the dowry, you 
seel 

BERNARD. But Chauvet asks for nothing — he'll take her 
without a dowry 

MARIE. [StanJing htkind the table, to FOURCHAMBAULT] 
Wthout a dowryl 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That's a possible solution, but — nol 
Blanche loves the little Baron I 

B^NARD. Impossiblcl Victor felt sure when he left that 
she loved him, and Victor is no fool. Influence was doubtless 
brought to bear on the little girl — the baronetcy was dangled 
before her eyes 

FOURCHAMBAULT. I can't do anythingi 

BERNARD. No, but you can at least lay the truth before 
her, so that afterward she will have no reason to blame you 
for being an accomplice of her mother in this regrettable marriage. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Really, I am — you say things I should 
never have thought of. 

MARIE. Think now. theni 

BERNARD. It's high timel 

Enter BLANCHE. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [To BERNARD] Here she is — you 
■peak to herl 
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BERNARD. [Jt/a/nj] If you like. — MademoiMlle Blanche? 

BLANCHE. Moiuieur? 

BERNARD. Do you really love that little Rastibouloia? 

BLANCHE. I think that hardly concern* you. [Going to her 
father} Why should he meddle in thi» affair? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Speak to him as to our best friend. Do 
you love your fianc£? 

MARIE. Can she? 

BLANCHE. Love is not indispensable. As marriage la the 
only thing open to a young lady, it makes very little difference 
who the husband happens to be. The career (^ baroness is 
rather attractive to me. 

BERNARD. [IrortkaBy} And the career of an honest 
woman is not? 

BLANCHE. Is it impossible then to be an honest woman 
and a baroness at the same time? 

MARIE. No, if the lady loves the baron; otherwise 

BERNARD. But there are ninety-nine chances out (^ a 
hundred that she doesn't — and then — irftti 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Monweur BcmardI 

BERNARD. Yes? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. My friend, you shouldn't speak of sudi 
things before young ladiesl 

BERNARD I should like to know why not? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. It's not hard to see you have no 
sister 1 

BERNARD. Heavens and earthi If 1 had. I should see 
to it that she knew what she was doing in becoming engaged! 
I hardly think I should make a delicate and dainty masterpiece 
<£ her, by respecting the flower of ignorance while 1 kept from 
her all ^e ou{^t to knowl I shoukl (reach to her the law ti 
love, pure, natural love, which should go hand in hand with 
marriage: the social law. 1 should say to her: "Try to be 
happy in order to remain honest, for happiness is half of virtue. 
Since a romance is necessary in a woman's life, make your 
husband the hero." 
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BLANCHE. But I'm not at all romantic 

MARIE. At eighteen? You mutt have been severely 
frost-Uttenl [She maka BLANCHE ait down on a chair, Itft] 

BERNARD. [To MARIEJ That's how it ii in France. 
Mademoiselle! The young people affect msterialism; they 
blush at being fanciful or romantici 

MARIE. So much the worse for themi 

BERNARD. So much the worse, yes. The romance that 
is right, founded on reason, is the ideal which is founded on truth 
— you come to realise that as you grow older. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Alasl 

BERNARD. [To FOURCHAMBAULT] What amuses me is 
the way young ladies seem indignant at fortune-huntas. 

BLANCHE. But aren't they right? 

BERNARD. Yes, but they go about it the wrong way. Now. 
the young ladies are really as interested as the men — that is 
evident. Marriage for money or marriage for pride, it is always 
marriage for a motive of self'interest. Fortune-hunters or 
title-hunters — what's the difference? 

MARIE. [To the right of BLANCHE, with one hand on the back 
of her chatr"} If you really thought about this, I am sure your 
heart could not but agree. 

BOWJARD. [To the Iqft of BLANCHE. lOHh one hand on the 
chair^ Why don't you think about it? 

MARIE. If you don't insist on having a husband you love, 
you surely cannot insist on his loving you? Are you ready to 
accept a life without tenderness and affection? Can you bear 
the thought of intimacy with a stranger? Doesn't the bare idea 
revolt you? 

BERNARD. How sweet it must be to live in peace and secur- 
ity under the protection of a master who makes himself your 
slave I 

MARIE. And to protect him against the discouragements of 
life) 

BERNARD. Give him children who will carry on your 
existence in their own? 
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MARIE. And from whom will arise a second love for you 
bothr 

BERNARD. Believe me, my dear Blanche, marriage is the 
basest of human institutions, when it ii merely the union of two 
fortunes. 

MARIE. And the greatest of divine institutions when it is 
the union of two souls. 

MARIE'S eyts meet tfu glance of BERNARD. They both look away, 
confused and silerd. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Take their advice, child! And take 
your old father's. — There is a young man here who loves you. 

BLANCHE. [^Qaickfy rising] Has he come back? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Yesterday. He told the whole story 
to Bernard this morning — brtween sobsl 

BLANCHE, Poor boy I 

FOURCHAMBAULT. He doesn't want your moneyl He is 
willing to marry you without a dowry, if your mother refuses to 
give you one. 

BLANCHE. She needn't, thenl That would be much betterl 

FOURCHAMBAULT. But we must at least have her consent. 

BLANCHE. That will be hard to get. but M. Bernard can 
help usi ^To BERNARD^ You'll help us, won't you, to 
convert Mamma? 

BERNARD. ^Affeciionatdg] If you are converted, that is 
all that will be necessary. I'll go now and tell my mother, she 
is very much interested. As to Mme. Fourchambault, she will 
doubtless, and on good grounds, feel that 1 have somewhat 
overstepped the bounds of simple partnership. Your father 
must discuss the matter with her. 

BLANCHE. iTo her father] Have you the courage? 

roURCHAMBAULT. Have I? Good Lordl When my 
daughter's happiness is at stake, no woman shall make me 
swerve a hair's breadth! 

BERNARD. Good, then you will see to getting Mme. Four- 
chambault's consent? 
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FOURCHAMBAULT. Leave that to mel 
BERNARD. I'll get back to work then. [^To MARIE] 
You'll have your answer ready to-monow, then, Mademouellc? 
MARIE. Yet, Monsieur. 

BERNARD goes otd. 

BLANCHE. Now — do you know what I'm going to do if 
Mamma refuses to content? I'm going quietly to the altar — 
city-hall, that it — and after the mayor hat made his pretty little 
sermon, I'm going to speak out in my clearest voice: No, no, nol 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That's an ideal Perhaps that's the 
best way out of the difficulty 

BLANCHE. Don't you think so? Then you won't have to 
face Mammal [To MARIE] He's afraid already. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Little stupid, youl 

KANCHE. Not to ttupid at you think. — Do you want ut 
to ttay with you and support you? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Oh, not at all; you would only be In the 
way. The conference may be a bit stormy — children should 
be out of the way on tuch occations. There's your mother 
now I Run off. 

BLANCHE. Very well, Papa. iThey go out] 
■ FOURCHAMBAULT. I'd give a good deal to be an hour 
older. — But, couragel — Here the it — The dcvill She teemt 
to be in a bad humour. 

Enter MME. FOURCHAMBAULT, bt a rage, with a ikttr in htr hand. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. What's the matter, dear? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. [^Handing him the leOer} Readl 

FOURCHAMBAULT. From the Prefect? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. A mcuenger just brought it.— 
Readitl 

FOURCHAMBAULT. [^Reading] "Madame. I have braved 
public opinion so long as I believed that tt was based wily on 
lies. It was too painful to believe that you would tolerate a 
liaison under your own roof, and of which your son was a party. 
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After your confidences of last night, you will realise — " What 
confidences? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. How do I know? Go on. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. iReaJirtg] "You will realise that a 
union between our families has become impossible." — Then it's 
broken off? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. The good-for-nothing 1 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Then Blanche is definitely thrown over? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Ddinitely. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. And will be very hard to marry off I 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. There is only one further pos- 
sibility: M. Chauvet. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. Oiauvet? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Of course: Chauvetl He landed 
only yesterday; my nfaid saw him this morning. Run now at 
once and tell M. Bernard that 1 consent to give my daughter to 
faia prot6g£. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. You? You? What about me? 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Have you changed your mind? 

FOURCHAMBAULT. No, but 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. Then let's have no objections. 
There's not a minute to lose : I want die news of this engagement 
to be made public the moment people hear (^ the breaking-ofi 
(^ the other — understand? We'll think about Mile. Letellicr 
afterward. 

FOURCHAMBAULT. She's been offered a situation in England. 

MME. FOURCHAMBAULT. That's goodl Let her accept, 
the sooner the better. — Now, run off to M. Bernard. I'll 
prepare Blanche for her required change of attitude. ^As iht h 
about to go out, left] RunI \^Aaid€, as she gats oaf\ Run. 
weathercock! 

FOURCHAMBAULT. That wasn't very hardi — When you're 
dealing with women, you have merely to know how to handle 
themi 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE: — Same as in Act 11. MME. BERNARD ia sHling on a 
sofa. left, knitting a child's stocking. BERNARD tnlera (d 
back a momerd later. 

BERNARD. [ Throuitng hia kat ioten aitk imptAitnct^ Curse 
itl 

MME. BERNARD. What's the matter > 

BERNARD. Oh — it wu only to be expected: Mile. Letellier 
it in a bad situation. 

MME. BERNARD. Bad? 

BERNARD. The whole town is talking about her. It seein* 
that last ni{^t, at the reception at the Prefecture, the Raati- 
boulois' officially announced their breaking-oH with the Four- 
chambaults, and managed to whisper it about that it was quite 
impossible to marry a young lady brought up in a home the 
morality of which was at least open to criticism — Where a 
brother lived openly with his mistress, and where a mother 
brazenly sanctioned the goings-on — under her very roofl 

MME. BERNARD. {_Rising\ That's not possiblel I can't 
bdieve it. You too seem a little too ready to 

BERNARD. But there is no room for doubt, I am sorry to 
say. That fool, Mme. Fourchambault, was led to give away 
no end of secrets to the Baron: she told him the whole story. 
And it's my faultl I should have got Mile. Letellier away from 
that place soonerl 1 could see she was attracted by the little 
apel I relied too much on her power of resistance, and I took 
too mu<^ for granted with mother and son — Well, the evil's 
been done I 

MME. BERNARD. What is going to became of her? 

BERNARD. She is going to Eng^d. Of course, she hesi- 
tated before the prospect of that exile — now she'll accept it 
willingly as a means of salvation. The scandal won't touch her 
when she's the other side <J the Channel ; it'll die a natural death 
when she leaves. 
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MME. BERNARD. He muat have promised to marry herl 

BERNARD. Yet, it's the tradition in that family I 

MME. BERNARD. I am sure the father would have kept bis 
promise if a loyal friend had only advised him, told him of hi* 
duties toward me. 

BERNARD. Perhaps he would have I 

MME. BERNARD. Wouldn't you bless such a friend? 
£_Approaching ker son] Wouldn't you' have considered bim a 
happy man who can have saved a poor girl who bad been 
seduced? 

BERNARD. Of course. 

MME. BERNARD. Then, my boy, you be that friend for 
Marie and for your brother. 

BERNARD. [^fVlth a little laugh} My brotherl That's 
true, be is) — My brotherl If you think a man like him would 
consent to marry herl Do you imagine his mother would let 
him marry a girl without a dowryl 

MME. BERNARD. If that's the only objectitm 

BERNARD look' in aatonttkmerd at his mother, then sits Jown, his 
eyes lowertJ. — A long silence. 

BERNARD. [Taking his mother's hand} I'll do it — do 
what you would have liked done in your own case. 
MME. BERNARD. Thank you, dear boy. 
A SERVAMT. [Announcing'} Mile. Letellier. 
BERNARD. [Aside] 1 with I didn't have to meet herl 

Enter MARIE, at the hack- She hows to MME. BERNARD, who 
motions her to a chair. She then tarm, surprised, to BER- 
NARD, who bows formally to her. 

MARIE. I have come to say good-bye to you, Madame. I 
have just reserved my passage on a steamer leaving for lie de 
Bourbon. 

MME. BERNARD. Then you are not going to England? 

MARIE. [Bitterly} No. Madame, Sir John Sunter refuses 
to take me. 
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BERNARD. ^^Aaide] Well, that was to be expected. 

MMEL BERNARD. And what do you intend to do there> 

MARIE. Who knows? God is merciful. 

BERNARD. \^AJilancing] When does the steamer leave? 

MARIE. At high-tide this evening. 

BERNARD. Wait for me here, [f/e goa out] 

MME. BERNARD. You mustn't give up hope, my poor 
Marie. My son is going to make M. Leopold keep his promise. 

MARIE. What promise? 

MME. BERNARD. To many you. 

MARIE. But he never said a word of thati I'll give him 
credit for declaring that his intentions were perfectly dishonour- 
able! 

MME. BERNARD. And in spite of that, you are ? 

MARIE. His mistress? So they say. 

MME. BERNARD. iRisIng] But what do yoa say? 

MARIE. iPTOttdly] NothingI What is the good? Slander 
is not worth refutingi One must either crush it or sutfer from it. 
But to d^end oneself without sufficient proofs of innocence, 
ask for grace and not receive it, is the worst of humiliations. I 
shall hold my head high no matter what happens. 

MME. BERNARD. 1 know well that fierce resignation! — 
That is the pride of innocence. \jShe Jrawa MARIE to her arma 
and holii her in htr ent&racej I think I am the only being on 
earth who can put a stop to these stories. 1 must give you 
back the honour you have never really lost — as if you hadi 
Leopold will marry you I 

MARIE. Marry me? But, Madame, I don't love him. 

MME. BERNARD. You are at least on very friendly terms 
with him. Now 1 don't propose a marriage of love, but a 
marriage of reason, or — rather — a marriage of rehabilitation. 

MARIE. Yes, I see: that would bring honour, a great deal 
more perhaps — maybe everythingi But then, will Leopold 
consent? He owes me nothing — and — 1 am poor. 

MME. BERNARD. Not so poor as you imagine. To begin 
with, you have 40,000 francs. 
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MARIE. I must have 300,000 more. 

MME. BERNARD. Wait a moment: you are going to recave 
an inheritence. 

MARIE. I? From whom? 

MME. BERNARD. [Confaaed] Or — a — donation — I 
don't exactly know. My son has just received word — he's 
gone to tell M. L£opoId. 

MARIE. [_mih a sad smilf\ A donation! — Here are a 
mother and son who love me as they would their own daughter. 
You have hearts ai gold I You are (o tender, so generous to 
me I May God give you all the happiness He has refused me I 

Etder BERNARD. 

MMEL BQU4ARD. Back so soon? You haven't found him, 
then? 

BERNARD. No. he left this morning, but I left a message 
for him, asking him to come here as soon as he returns. He 
was expected back any moment, I was told. 

MARIE, t know, Monueur Bernard, all you want to do for 
me. 1 am very grateful. You believe I am guilty, hut if 
your plan succeeds, you will see that 1 am not unworthy ai 
your fatherly interest. 

BERNARD. Fatherly, yes. But you may be sure my plan 
will succeed. I promise. 

MARIE. Heaven grant iti 

BERNARD. [_AslJi\ I'll payl 

MME. BERNARD. Someone's coming up-stairs. 

MARIE. It's Uopold. 

BERNARD. [_Astiie} She recognizes his stepi — Well, if 
you will both leave me ? 

MME. BERNARD. Come, Marie. [They go oat. l^L The 
door at the bacli optm} 

A SERVANT. [Announcing] M. Leopold Fourchambault. 

Enter liiJPOLD. 
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LEOPOLD, t returned juxt a nMHDcnt after 70a . left. I 
came at mce, Mwiueur. 

BERNARD. Thank you. Yfw are doubtku aware of what 
occurred latt ni^t at the IVefecture? 

l£OPOLD. It was on that account that I went out so eariy 
this morning. A friend <jf mine told me everything last ni^t. 
I got up at sunrise — everything is now arrangecL The gos^w 
are now on our side. 

BERNARD. Everything arranged? 

L£0P0LD. Oh, when something must be done; I waste no 
time. By six I was at Victor Chauvet's. Tborc's a man fat 
youl He wants to should^ the responsibility for the whole 
affair, simply because he believes he ous^t to many my sistu. 
I told him three women were compromised, of whom two were 
no caac:cm al his — but be made no objection. There's a 
brotba--in'law after my own heart! If I owe all this to you, 
I want to thank you. 

BERNARD. Well then? 

LfCXtXI}. By seven, Victm- saw young Rastiboulois; by 
eight, the principak and seconds met: by ten we were on the 
field. I must give the little Banxi credit for bong equal to the 
occasion — would have made a very passable brother-in-law on 
that scoFel — By five minutes past ten, the Baron recdved a 
sword'tbrust which wilt confine him to his bed for a good two 
weeks. By eleven. I was lunching with the seconds — friend 
Victor has a i:apital a[q>etitel I'm gmng to invite mysdf often 
to dinner. By no<m, we were back in Le Havre — comiJimcnts 
from frimds — I return home, find your itote. and — here I am. 
Have I wasted my morning? 

KKNARD. And do you think everything is arranged 
now? 

l£X3P0LD. ^SmingonthtM^a] Wait tiD you sec which way 
puUic opinion will got Nothing like a sword-thrust at the 
pnq>er time! The Rastiboukus, won't be able to live in the 
town! I'll wager that in a week, the Prefect will ask to be 
transferred. — It's very amusing. 
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BERNARD. \jSitting on a chair near the sofa} And what is 
to become of Mile. Marie Letellier? 

LEOPOLD. Isn't she going to England? 

BERNARD. No, Monsieur. The scandal in which she was 
involved has prevented her making a living. Sir John Sunter 
will not take her. 

LfiOPOLD. The poor girll This U too badl What can be 
done? 

BERNARD. Think. 

LfiOPIXD. Could she be made to accept — very delicately 
? 

BERNARD. Money? She has lost her good name; that 
must be restored to her. 

l£.OPOLD. But my dear Monsieur, I cannot restore what I 
have never taken. 

BERNARD. 1 am not asking for confidences, Monsieur. 

l£OPCLD. It would be less indiscreet than to ask for what 
you have just asked. I take it that you want me to marry her. 

BERNARD. That is about it. 

l£oP0LD. \^Ri3ingJ Does your partnership include the 
treatment of such questions? 

BERNARD. No, Monsieur, but I have a deep interest in 
Mite. Letellier. 

LEOPOLD. I am well aware of that — you can refuse her 
nothing. 

BERNARD. I consider myself in a way her father. 

L£.OPOUD. ' Then you're a judge of the assizes? 

BERNARD. I don't understand. 

LEOPOLD. Never mind. 

BERNARD. [Riaing] Whether or not she is your mistress 
is no affair of mine. I do know however that her good name is 
lost through your fault: she is no longer able to make a living. 
She was your guest, under the protection c^ your family; you 
owe her reparation. Marriage is the only possible reparation 
you can make. — That is what I know. 

l£0P(HJ). If you had done a little less navigating. Monsieur, 
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you would know that there lometimei uiae certain utuations 
foe which no one is responsible — these situationa are false in 
and by themselves. Teachers, companions, governesses [v4 
geaturt from BERNARD^ it's all the same: they're all unfortunate 
girls, objects of suspicion merely because there happens to be a 
/young man in the house. 

BERNARD. ZBlOerlg] Yes, I know: work, which is man's 
glory, makes a dtelass6e of woman. The world is ever on its 
guard against a woman who wants to make an honest living. 
Her path is difficult, and all <^ society is waiting to see her make 
a false step 

L£(P0LD. Well, she is certainly on a dangerous pathi 

BERNARD. ^Angrily^ For those who descend, not for those 
who ascendl She ascends! You should respect and help her, 
encoiu-age her. But nol You despise her, and wait (or her to 
falll Help her to, event When she falls, no one turns to give 
her a helping hand. That's your justice! 

L£OP(nJ}. It may not be just, but it simply is so. / 
haven't compromised Maia: it's her situation. 

BERNARD, [^Ralraining htmstlf] E>o you deny having 
made advances to her? 

LEOPOLD. Of course you are asking for no confidences? 

BERNARD. Well, do you love her — yes or no? 

iSffPGLD. I love her — in a way. 

BERNARD. Enough to marry her? Or will you wait 
until you find someone else, whom perhaps you won't love 
so well, but who will bring you 200,000 or 300,000 Francs* 
dowry 1 

LEOPOLD. iBoiBing} I prefer 300.000. 

BERNARD. Well, Mile. Letellier has them. 

L£0P(^J3. Where did they come from? If I'm not indis- 
creet? 

BERNARD. I have told you that I consider myself in a way 
as her father. 

l£CS^D. [^Ironically] Rather young fatherl My com- 
pliments, Monsieurl RoyaL quite in keeping with the ancient 
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monarchyl But we umple bourgeoit have certain acmplca and 
cannot accept such dowries. 

BERNARD. [Otdrage/} You think w? No. you don't 
believe a word of it. 

l£XSK)U3. In what capacity would you furnish Mile. 
Letellier with a dowry? 

BERNARD. Hal Hal You stick at that — your honour is 
involved? I recognize your bloodi You art the grandson <rf 
your grandfather! 

l£jOPGLD. I flatter myselfl 

BERNARD. Don't mention it, Monsieur. 

l£jOPCU>. You mean ? 

BERNARD. That your grandfather was a blackguardly 
slanderer. 

L£OPCaJ). Repeat thati 

BERNARD. The lowest of blackguards I — [LfiOPOLD throat 
his glow in BERNARD'S face; BERNARD ulters a cry, is about to 
throw hlrmtlf on liGPOLD, ahtn he stops himself, wrir^ing his 
handt2 It is lucky (or you that you are my brother) 

liXSPOLD. Your brotherl Are you — can — ? You are 
the son oi the piano-teacher? Well, that needn't prevent our 
fitting. I know the story, and I am able to certify that you 
haven't a drop of our blood in your veins. 

BERNARD. There, that is your grandfather's crimel You're 
perpetuating it I During the past three days, I have been able 
to give the lie to the miserable slanders circulated by your grand- 
father: according to my mother's wishes, I have saved your 
fatho' from bankruptcy — your father and my father! 

l£OPIXD. [|/n aatonlshmenQ According to your mother's 
wishes ? 

BERNARD. Yes, Monsieur, she still has some respect for 
the honour of the family which took so little care of hers. — I 
assumed complete charge of you all when you were in trouble, 
I have now restored your house to order: material and moral; 
I have saved your sister, who is my sister, from a fearful marriage 
— ail according to the wishes of my mother. And now I have 
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just been struck in the face by you, and I have not struck back, 
so sure am I that we are both of the same flesh and blood. Now 
what do you say? 

LXOPOLD. That your mother is the noblest of womoi — that 
it is true the same blood flows in our v«ns — that in striking you 
I struck myself. — Forgive me, brotherl 

BERNARD. l^P'>''^'''S '<> ^is cheeQ Efface it. [l£cx><XD 
ihrowt himself into BERNARD'S atnu^ Now are you willing (or 
me to give Marie her dowry? 

l£,Q?(ASi. Yes, brother. — Oh, what a small imitation I 
seem beside youl But you will make me worthy <A you, edu- 
cate, encourage me — There's some good in me, you'll see 

, BERNARD. Now I am sure of it. — Let us treat one another 
as brothers in private, but before the world we must appear only 
as friends. Don't say a word of what you have just found out, 
you understand? Even to your fatherl 

LEOPOLD. Shall he never know, then? 

BERNARD. Never. You will realize how important silence 
is when you know that I have renounced marriage and family 
life, everything that I love, to keep my secret — my mother's 
secret, rather. 

l£OPOLD. {Warmly pasping hit hanf] I understand. 
Rely on me. 

SERVANT. \_AnTiouncini\ Mile. Blanche Fourchambault. 

LfiW'OLD. {Aside to BERNARD] My sisterl — Our sisterl 

BERNARD. {Aside to LfiOPCHJ)] Shi {To the SERVANT] 
Ask my mother and Mile. Letellier to come in. {The SERVANT 
goes out, lefi] 

Enter BLANCHE, at the back, jaal as BERNARD is speaking. 

itOPOLD. {Assuming an air of seOerity} You hardly ex- 
pected to see me here, did you, Mademoiselle? 

BLANCHE. On the contrary: I have come to see you. I 
want to say something while M. Bernard is present; he will 
certainly support me. 

itCPOLD. Co on. 
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BLANCHE. Well, I think that as you have compromised 
Maia it is your duty to marry her. 

LEOPOLD. Do you believe that> 

BLANCHE. So does Papa. 

l£0P0LD. And Mamma? 

BLANCHE. Not yet. but well bring her around, if M. 
Bernard will help us. 

L£oroLD. He has helped us so well that there is no longer 
any objection. 

BLANCHE. Monueur Bernard, you arc our Providence. 

1£jOPOLD. Then kiis him. 

KJ^NCHE. [Embracing BERNARD Impdmuslg] With all 
my heart] 

BERNARD. [Aside to LfiOPCftX), grasping hU haiuT} Thank 



you! 



Enter MARIE anJ MME. BERNARD. 



BLANCHE. How glad I am, Maia — sisterl 

MARIE. You have succeeded, then, Monsieur Bernard? 

BERNARD. I have the honour to ask for your hand on behalf 
of my friend Leopold. 

MARIE. Heaven be praisedl I was afraid you might faill 
Well I refuse. 

LfiCMtHX). What? 

BLANCHE. Ohl 

MARIE. I refuse. 

MME. BERNARD. What? 

MARIE. I refuse. 

BERNARD. But just now you se:med to accept it with 
gratitude I 

MARIE. Yes, because it constituted the only possible justi- 
fication for me: my refusal. If I don't love Monsieur enough 
to man? him, who will believe I once loved him enough to be- 
come his mistress? 

MME. BERNARD. No one, eh, Bernard? 

BQU>]ARD. No one! 

MARIE. And now, good-bye. Defend roe, after I am gone. 
Good-bye, Madame — I shall never forget your goodness; you 
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have been like a mother to me. — Good-hye, L£<qKild: don't 
look that way, nowl I have more affection for you than you 
had for me. Let's be good friends in separating. Good-bye, 
dear little Blanche. You have called me sister; I shan't forget 
that. — Good-bye. M. Bernard 

B^NARD. Good-bye, Mademoiselle. 

BLANCHE. [Sobbing] I don't want you to leave. Why 
don't you marry my brother, since you like him? 

LEOPOLD. Because she loves someone elsel 

MARIE. Lfopoldl 

BLANCHE. Whom? 

L£oPCXD. a bUnd man. who chooses not to see, a deaf man, 
who will not hear, a timid man who thinks he is not young <» 
handsome enough to be loved, an idiot who tries to force her into 
the arms of another, who offers to give her a dowry 

MARIE. Leopold. — It's not true, M. Bemarxll 

BERNARD. [Falling Into a chair, hit face in hia hmda] I 
know it only too well. Mademoiselle I 

MME. BERNARD. [Pointini to him— To MARIE] Mariel 

MARIE. Q7a BERNARD] What if — if it were true? What 
if — as 1 am about to leave — my heart — ? All my friendship, 
affection, gratitude — can it be that they were really — another 
feeling, a different sentiment? Here — my hand 1 

B^NARD. {Cot^useily} Mademoiselle — Marie — [A/</e 
to his mother] No, it can't bel 

MME. BERNARD. [To her soil] She has suffered enough to 
understand 

BERNARD. [Aside to his mother'} That's true I 

MME. BERNARD. Tryl 

BERNARD. [Taking MARIE'S hanis in his oten] Mariel 

BLANCHE. [7*0 LEOPOLD] Then she won't be our sister- 
in-law? 

L£0PCKJ>. There's not much changedl Hasn't Bernard 
been m<»'e than a brother to us? 

BLANCHE. That's so. 

L£0Pm.D. [Kissing MME. BERNARD'S hanf\ Madame. 
Itooloveyoul ^^^^^ 
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M. DE LANCY 
MME. DE VERLlGjtE 
A SERVANT 

SCENE: — Paris. 
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SCENE: — An ilegantlg furniahed room. There are ttoo entrances 
at the back: at the right, a fireplace ; centre, a table. As the 
curtain riiea, MME. DE VERLI£RE is JiscottreJ wearing a 
loose gown, stated by the fire-place, cutting the leaves of a 
hook. M. DE LANCY enters a momerd later, right. 

LANCY. ^Al the threshold^ I beg your pardon, neighbour, 
it's I. Incase don't scold your maid — she kept telling me you 
were at home to no one. But I told her that a landlord was 
no one: that argument succeeded. Now, must I go? 

MME. DE VERLIEJIE. It's very lucky that it is youl 

LANCY. Is the book so very interesting? 

MME- DE VERLl£XE. I don't know, I'm only cutting it. 
Now you are here, my dear Lancy, you may wait with me. 
That's what I am doing. 

UNCY. ^Noticing that her hair Is powdered} Who> Oh. 
the Carnival? 

MME. DE VERLI^RE. Heavens, nol I shouldn't think at 
being powdered so early for the ball. 

lANCY. What then? 

MME. DE VEEtLlEKE. What is the mystery, you think? 
I can't keep secrets from you: well, I've had an Athenian Water 
bair-wash this morning, and I use the powder to dry my hair. 
Now are you satisfied? By the way, thank you for your pres- 
ent. You are the king of hunters and a model proprietor. 

LANCY. You are possibly right as to the Brst compliment, 
but the second 

MME- DE VERLlEitE. I'm already afraid: arc you thinking 
of raising my rent? 

LANCY. Worse: I am going to give you notice. 
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MM£. DE VERLlEJlE. Are you joking? 

LANCY. All my courage ai a gentleman and a man of the 
world would be insufficient to tell you; therefore I must speak 
as a business man. 

MME. DE VERLI^RE. Could the business man not wait 
until to-morrow? 

LANCY. Impossible. According to our contract, six 
months' notice is required. Now. the fatal term expires to-day; 
to-morrow you enter into the next. I should be very much 
put out 

MME. DE VERLl£»E. You are a frank hunter. 

LANCY. Woodsman, if you likel 

MME. DE VEJiLltRE. You go straight to the point. 

LANCY. Possibly. 

MME. DE VERLlfeRE. "Possibly" is goodi May I know 
the reason for this — ejection? You must have a reason, I 
imagine? 

LANCY. And an excellent one. Have you time to listen 
to roe? 

MME. DE VERLlElRE. I might have. And I confess I'd 
like to find a good excuse for you, for I'd be sorry to lose you. 

LANCY. I warn you, it's quite a story. 

MME. DE VERLlEilE. Take as much time as you like — if 
you can't finish, you may continue to-morrow. 

L4NCY. [Sitting down hy the tabW] I'll begin: left an orphan 
at the age of twenty-four 

MME. DE VERLlfeRE. The story of your life? Then why 
pass over the years of your childhood? 

LANCY. Well, if you insist, I'll start from the beginning, the 
way Tristram Shandy docs, especially as there is a clock con- 
nected writh my birth — as with his. 

MME. DE VERUfeRE. Good. 

LANCY. Don't be afraid. My mother often told me that 
she had a large clock in her room — with a gong — and the mo- 
ment I was bom it joyously struck noon. A lucky portent. 
So that from birth I have been of a happy and humorous dis- 
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petition, which age has not yet been able to modify. I have 
an inexhaustible fund of energy — bad for melancholy. 

MME. DE VERUEJ^ But excellent for egotism. Take 
caret 

LANCY. Don't believe that. The only good people are the 
-healthy ones. You certainty should know something about it, 
you who cared for your late husband. 

MME. DE VERLE^RE. That's true. 

LANCY. Well, at the age of twenty-four t was the possessor 
of a good-sized fortune; I had a good name 

MME. DE VERLIERE. And you at once hastened to reduce 
the former and 

LANCY. Tarnish the latter? Oh, no. My time was too 
much taken up with hunting to allow me to do anything else. 
I've always detested the sight of a card, and, let me tell you 

MME. DE VERLl^RE. Never mind the details. 

LANCY. Just suffident to make my point. I have spent 
my life up to now in quest erf the ideal woman. I have often 
been mistaken. In society, out of society, I have carried my 
fruitless search. Where, where was the heart that would give 
itself freely, without afterthought — I don't bore you? 

MME. DE VERLIERE. Oh, no. 

LANCY. Well, I'll be brief. Finally I had passed the age 
when a man marries with his eyes shut, and I could look forward 
only to a marriage of reason. It's extremely difficult, you know, 
to see any reason why I should marry I But at last I think I 
have found the woman. 

MME. DE VERLIERE. I'm very glad to hear it. 

LANCY. One moment I I have not yet been accepted. 

MME. DE VEJtLl&RE. You will be. I don't see how it can 
be helped: you are charming, in spite of your infamous methods 
— but we are losing sight of what you first said to me. 

LANCY. On the contrary, I am coming to that. As a 
bachelor, I could be quite content with my one floor, but the 
moment I rise to the position of a married man, I must alio rise 
to the next floor. 
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MME. DE VERL[£RE. I see. You wish to put Madame 
de Lancy in my apartment? 

LANCY. [JUsIng] That's it. 

MME. DE VERLl&RE. t forgive you, because your motive 
is good. Though it is inconvenient to move. I'm a creature 
erf habit, and I've become used to my place here. 

LANCY. [Leaning on the Back of MME. DE VERLI&RE'S 
chair} You won't have to do that: stayl 

MME. DE VERLlEilE. But what about Madame de Lancy? 

LANCY.. She can't possibly object, so long as 

MME. DE VERU&RE. So long as ? 

LANCY. You change your name. 

MME. DE VERU^RE. What do you mean> 

LANCY. By ceasing to be known as Madame de Verliire. 
and taking the name of Madame 

MME. DE VERLltRE. De Lancy? Heaven forgive me. 
but I think you are proposing? 

LANCY. To tell the truth. I think I ami 

MME. DE VERU£RE. [Rising} How long it takes you to 
come to the point 1 

LANCY. And you were blaming me not long ago for being 
so outspoken. 

MME. DE VERUtRE. [Standing by tht fireplace] My 
fault. So then, I am to be your partner in a marriage erf reason? 
Why, you're not at all polite. 

LANCY. Pardon me, we must get down to definitions. 
What the world calls a marriage of reason, is a marriage in which 
nather the heart nor the eyes are consulted: where one marries 
a woman one wouldn't ordinarily care to have as a mistress, 
where one takes her forever — that I call not a marriage d 
reason, but a madman's marriage. 

MME. DE VERLltRE. Very well; your statement needed 
some modification. You are a curious man. 

LANCY. In what way? 

MME. DE VERLIErE. In every way — the way you pay 
court to me. 
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LANCY. How do you know? I've never paid court to 
you. 

MME. DE VERUERE. There's your first proof of originality. 
The way you have just asked me to marry you — why, I'd have 
to look hard to see in you a sighing swain. 

LANCY. Sighing is not in my character. If you give me a 
good reason why I should sigh, I shall be glad to do so, as well 
as anyone. 

MME. DE VEEU.I£R£. But are you sure you love me? 

LANCY. As sure as that I breathe and live. 

MMEl. DE VELI£RE. I had no idea of your love. 

LANCY. Nor I. If anyone had told me of it a month ago, 
I should have been very much surprised. 

MME. DE VERLl&RE. How did you finally know? I'm 
•urely not a coquette? 

LANCY. No, you are not. Well, this fireplace is the cause 
of it all. 

MME. DE VERLIEKE. Really? 

LANCY. At first, of course, I knew you only by ught, but 
I was in danger of never really knowing you at all, for your 
mourning would have kept me away from you always if that 
good fireplace hadn't taken to smoking — and opened your 
door to me. 

MME. DE VERU£RE. And it still smokes, when the east 
wind blows. 

LANCY. I'll make a note of it. — From that day on, I 
dreamed of nothing but further repairs — a strange dream for a 
landlord. That should have warned me. So, one thing led to 
another, and I found myself here in your apartment; I admired 
the simplicity in which you lived while you were mourning your 
husband, t soon began to feel the effect of your charming 
personality. When and how did that friendship change to a 
more powerful sentiment? I cannot say. But, consider that 
I had resolved to end my bachelorhood soon, and that only last 
week I heard of a very advantageous union into which 1 might 
enter. Well, th(d particular one inspired me with disgust, and 
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1 famehow felt that my heart belonged entirety to you. During 
the pait week I have been worrying and trying to make up my 
mind to ask you to many me — I behaved like a much younger 
and leu-ezperienced man. Now, it'* over with, and I tell you, 
1 am not sorry. 

MME. DE VERLlElRE. [Going up-stage MlttJ ike table} My 
poor friend, I really like you; you are the most gallant man I 
know. 

LANCY. That's a bad beginning. 

MME. DE VERLI^RE. I too was deceived at to the appear- 
ance of our "friendship," and 1 am not conscious that I have in 
any way encouraged 

LANCY. I displease you — I rather suspected it I 1 should 
have said nothing at all. Well, imagine I haven't spoken, and 
allow me my comer here by the fireplace. 

MME. DE VERLlGlRE. You will be welcome as long you 
wish to come. 

LANCY. That will be always. 

MME. DE VERUtEtE. Even if I marry again? 

LANCY. Oh, no. You're not thinking of that, are you? 

MME. DE VERU^EtE. What if I did? 

LANCY. Don't say that! 

MME. DE VERLI^I^. You must know of it tome day. 

LANCY. Really, are you—? No. no. that's out (^ the 
quettion. I've never teen anyone here who could possibly be 
thought of as 

MME. DE VERLl^RE. Here, no, but was I not telling you 
that I expected someone to-day? 

LANCY. [ was prepared for everything but that. 

MME. DE VERLIEjIE. Don't look so desperate. All of my 
heart that remains for me to dispose of, you have. I should 
not object to accepting your offer if 1 loved no one else. What 
better can 1 say? 

LANCY. What consolation is that? Only for my woimded 
pride. It needs none. 1 should prefer to have you displeased 
with me, and have you care for no one at all. You might at 
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least have kept that tecret from met If you think you are 
consoling me 1 

MME. DE VERLI&RE. No, only I think I can cure you. 
In a matter of this sort, the best way is to have it over with as 
soon a* possible. 

LANCY. Cure me? Then you're telling me doctors' lies? 
I'm not so simple as all that. I should have suspected 
that you were waiting for someone — the way your hair was 
fixed 

MME. DE VERL1£rE. But. I tell you 

LANCY. Some absent beloved one? And you chose pre- 
cisely the day of his arrival to put that flour in your hair 

MME. DE VERLILrE. Now allow me to tell you a little 
story. [_She seals herstff lo the Tight t>f the (aWe.] I 

LANCY. ZSming at the opposiU a/rfe] Two if you like. 
You may well be proud that you have quite alarmed me. 

MME. DE VERLI£A£. Do you know Madame de Valincourt> 

LANCY. Her husband is one of my best friends. 

MME. DE VEBUfeRE. Three years after she was married 
she contracted typhoid fever, as a result of which her hair turned 
white. 

LANCY. Yes? . 

MME. DE VERLI&RE. Her husband adored her. So long 
as she was in danger, it was a question of whether he would 
survive her. She did recover, as if by a miracle 

LANCY. Her hair turned white 

MME. i:£ VERLlEJtE. Her hair turned white, and ever since, 
her husband spends his evenings at the club. What do you say 
to that? 

LANCY. Well 

MME. DE VERUErE. \Jiislni} Well? Do you excuse 
him? 

LANCY. [^Laughing} To a certain extent. A fine young 
fellow adores a brunette — she suddenly becomes a pepper-and- 
salt Eurydice. She's another woman. 

MME. DE VERUERE. lAt the fireplace} You are all the 
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samel Let a woman be good, loyal, sincere — it makes no 
difference: it is the tint of her hair or the curve of her neck that 
means everything. Become a coquette, a flirt, be as selfish as 
you like, his love will remain; but be careful of the first gray 
hair, the first line — good-by, happiness! "I'm very very 
sorry" he will say. And I pitied you not long ago! 

LANCY. Please — what have I to do with ail this? 

MME. DE VERLIERE. iReturnint (o the lable] And you 
make excuses for Valincourt — you would even follow his 
example, if the opportunity arose. You might at least have the 
courage of your convictions. 

LANCY. Let us try to be reasonable; are you attacking roe 
or Valincourt? 

MME. DE VERUtlRE. You, and him, and your whole sex. 
I am attacking that disgusting way your love places us on a par 
with animals — somewhere between hounds and race-horses. 
Is that clear? [_She returm to the chair where she teas first 
ailting, near the fireplace^ 

LANCY. \_Rising} Very dear. Every woman who prides 
herself on her delicacy of feeling, objects to being loved for her 
beauty. She wants to be loved only for her soul. 

MME. DE VERU£XE. Ridiculous, isn't it? 

LANCY. I don't say that, but you see man is a brutal crea- 
ture, who loves only with his eyes. 

MME. DE VERL1£ke. That is why 1 blame him. 

LANCY. Unfortunately, that is a natural law to which both 
sexes are subject, yours and mine, in spite of all argument to the 
contrary. 

MME. DE VERLI^E. How infamous I 

LANCY. Now, Madame, tell me frankly: if you loved some 
one, and he came to you one day maimed and crippled, wouldn't 
the deformity throw a little cold water over the warmth of your 
affection? 

MME. DE VERLIERE. You know very little about women. 
my friendl When we love a man, we think only of his intelU' 
gence and hii heart. We scarcely know if he is light or dark. 
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If such a caie a> you mention occurred, we should be doubly 
tender and afiectionate — to console and help him. 

UNCY. For & week. 

MME. DE VERUtRE. For a life-time. 

LANCY. I should like to see you put to that test. 

MME. DE VERLltRE. If I were only sure that he would not 
•uccumb to the test I am preparing for him I 

LANCY. Who? 

MME. DE VERLl^RE. The man I am expecting. 

LANCY. You still insist that someone is coming? 

MME. DE VERU&RE. [Rw/nj] That is the reason why 
I am so — well, this flourl I'm going to tell him that my hair 
has turned white during this absence, and that I must now 
powder my hair to conceal the defect — the — what did you call 
it? Peppti ? 

LANCY. And salt. 

MME. DE VERLI&RE. And salt. — And If I see the least 
sign of heutation in his eyes, then everything is at an end. 
^Sht goes toaarJ ike rig^"] 

LANCY. Are you sure of that? 

MME. DE VERLltRE. I am positive. 

LANCY. Then, will you allow me some hope? 

MME. DE VERU£RE. No, I should then retire from the 
world and bury myself at my estate: Verlidre. 

LANCY. [Smiling} Have you no place for a friend at 
VeriiSre? 

MME. DE VERLl^RE. Please don't joke about it. When 
I think of this trick 1 am going to play — 

LANCY. Then why play it? 

MME. DE VERLlElRE. Ahl 

LANCY. But will you at least allow roe to know the result? 

MME. DE VERUtEtE. Yes. 

EtOer a SERVANT. 

SERVANT. [Appearing at the left] Madame, Monsieur 
de Maulten is here. 
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LANCY. [Aside] Monsieur de Maul6on? 

MME. DE VERUElRE. Good. I'll be there directly. 

The SERVANT goes aid. 

LANCY. {piaatAly] It's he? Why didn't you tell me 
at first? I should have gone without saying a word. 

MME. DE VERU£KE. Why so? Do you know him? 

LANCY. {Takini kit kid, which lita on the table] Slightly. 
I only know that he is a consul, that he has been in India during 
the past two yean. 

MME. DE VERU^RE. Well? 

LANCY. You are a widow — pardcm me. ^He goes towards 
door at the Tight] ^ 

MME- DE VERLlEJtE. Monsieur de Lancyl [tfe stops] 
I don't wish you to misunderstand about this gentleman. I 
should like to deserve your esteem. 

LANCY. You are too good, Madame. — Monsieur is waiting. 

MME. DE VERLlEilE. One moment: it was I who asked 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs to have Monsieur de Maulton 
sent away. 

LANCY. Well, you are right in not loving me: I don't 
deserve it. I have offended you. 

MME. DE VERLIERE. Yes, but you didn't displease me. 
You at least were original and you now don't offer to do the 
conventional thing. That shows that my reputation means 
something to you. 

LANCY. [Going toward her] Your happiness, too, take my 
word for it. 

MME. DE VERLIERE. I believe it. 

LANCY. Then may I ask a simple question? Do you 
know that a short time after his installation. Monsieur de 
MauUon made love to the daughter of a rich merchant? 

MME. DE VERLlElRE. I know it. What then? 

LANCY. If you know — well, that is all. 

MME. t>E VERLIERE. I was not free when I knew him. 
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Why should I ask him to sacrifice his life far a hopeless love? 
He has no money; muriage is part of his career, and I have no 
doubt that that marriage he tried to contract would have taken 
place had he not been so heart-sick, and consequently so careless 
in hii love-making. 

LANCY. You are so indulgent that I find it hard to explain 

MME. DE VERU£kE. You are so severe that I can explain 
you only too easily. 

LANCY. [ must admit that 1 am partial. I would give 
a great deal to be your father or your uncle for five minutes! 

MME. DE VERUtRE. But you are not. 

LANCY. So I remain silent. Good-bye, Madame, I wish 
you all happiness. 

MME. DE VERLltRE. And I wish you to 'speak. Why do 
you behave this way about a man whom you scarcely know? 

LANCY. Scarcely — but what I do know of him is diarac- 
teristic 1 acted as second to an adversary of his, and let me 
tell you that wc were not the first to cry "StopI" 

MME. UE VERUERE. Were you Monsieur de Saint-Jean't 
second? 

LANCY. Then you know about the affair? 

MME. DE VERLltRE. Everything. Monsieur de Maul6on 
was altogether in the wrong; he wouldn't admit it, but it was I 
alone who made him offer an excuse. Nor was that the only , 
mark of affection he gave me. I felt so deeply about it, that 
it became necessary to send him away. You are rather unfor- 
tunate in your method of attack, my poor Lancy — but you are 
rif^t: Monsieur is waitingi Cood'bye. \jSke goa ouQ 

LANCY. She loves him. [_A paiue] Doubtless she will 
tell him of her trick the moment she has tried it. Why should I 
wait here? For the wedding invitation? ^He aiU down by 
the firefilace. Another pauae^ Hope? \Ht riata^ Go away? 
I can't stay down-stairs, while they are having their honeymoon 
up here! No, my woods — the solitude of the country 
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After afta mamtnU, daring ahlck LANCY h plungeJ In meditathn, 
enler MME. DE VERLltlRE. She enters slowly, not seeing 
LANCY, who is at the l^l, and throws a sisiting card on the 
table. Then she sits in her chair ly the fireplace. 

LANCY. {Aside] Ah! Slie seems so thoughtfutl [He 
coagh3\ 

MME. DE VERLltRE. [Turnirtg arsmni] It'syoul 
LANCY. B&ck so soon> Then, did Monsieur de Maul€on 

MME. DE VERLl^RE. {Preoccupiei} Oh no, he was per- 
fect. Not a moment's hesitation. He even thought that white 
hair was more becoming to me. 

LANCY. And is that why he left so soon? 

MME. DE VERU^RE. I asked him to leave me to myself 
for a little while. He is coming again this evening for tea. 
After this strenuous morning, I must pull myself together. 
I'm so glad to find you here now. 

LANCY. May I be drawn and quartered if I know why I 
am herel Good-by, Madame. 

MME. DE VERLI^RE. 1 don't want you to go — not in the 
least. 

LANCY. Do you want me to be present at your triumph? 

MME. DE VERLt^E. My triumph? Ah, yes, I ought to 
be the happiest of women — but 1 am almost sad. 

LANCY. Great joy. they say, is nearly as trying as great 
sorrow. 

MME. DE VERLl£jt£. That un't it, it is — all your fault. 

LANCY. Mine? 

MME. DE VERLl^RE. What you have said about Monsieur 
de Maulion is troubling me a great deal. 

LANCY. I am more troubled than you, Madame. When 
you left the room, I began looking into my conscience, and to 
blame myself for saying the things I did. 

MME. DE VERU£RE. Really? Then restore my faith; 
you will be doing me a great service. Sit down. " [^LANCY 
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aita on a chair at the opposite side of the fireplace, his hac^ half- 
tarneJ to the atiJience^ I think too much of you to allow mytelf 
to think well of a man who has not your good opinion. 

LANCY. l^Resigned^ I have no reason to refuse my esteem 
for Monsieur de Maul^on. 

MME. DE VERLIEjiE. Now I can breathe again. And that 
love-afiair in India ? 

LANCY. You said it yourself; could he ? 

MME. DE VERLIEre. Never mind what I said — what do 
you think> Only tell me that you would have behaved as 
Monsieur de Maulfon did; that will satisfy mc. 

LANCY. I would have acted as Monsieur de Maullon did. 

MME. DE VERLl£lR£. At the end of three months? 

LANCY. Time has nothing to do with it. 

MME. DE VERLlfeRE. Pardon me: cither Monsieur de 
MaulGon forgot me too soon, which would be most ungallant 

LANCY, His return proves that he is not that. 

MME. DE VERUlilE. Or, what was still less gallant, he 
was offering a heart which did not belong to him. 

LANCY. You should not blame him for thati At any rate, 
he lost his courage at the last moment, because the marriage 
never took place. 

MME. DE VERU£RE. But did he prevent it? 

UNCY. Oh 

MM£. DE VERU£KE. [Laugklnt} It was his fault, wasn't 
it? 

LANCY. Oh, that is just the pcnnt I want to clear up — I 
must do him justice in this matttf. 

MME.^DE VEAU£kE. Yet his duel lessened him in your 
eyes? 

LANCY. You see, I did not know he was acting on your 
orders. Now 1 agree entirety with you. 

MME. DE VERL1£RE. [_A little pat ouf] I am delighted. 
So, my dear friend, if I ordered you to make excuses under 
similar circumstances, would you do it? 

lANCY/ Certainly. 
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MME. DE VERUEKE. Would you even put yourself in a 
poution to recave orders from me? Would you, for instance, 
tell me beforehand that you were gmng to fight a duel> 

LANCY. Please. Madame, I must be going! 

MME. TX. VERLI^RE. No, no, answer me — please. 

LANCY. \^ErtAarT<uttd2 Monsieur de Maul6on is not very 
careful what he tells, I must admit. . Possibly he liked the idea 
ci appearing in a dangerous position bdore you. That's no 
crime, <J course. 

MME. DE VERLlElRE. But he must have known what I 
would do? 

LANCY. [Carefallii} He was making the greatest sacrifice 
a man can make for a woman. 

MME. DE VERLI£R£. Do you think so? 

LANCY. And just now you have put him to a conclusive 
proof. 

MME. DE VERUtRE. Conclusive? You think so? 

LANCY. Undoubtedly. 

MME. DE VERLlElRE. You should keep to your opinions: 
you are a perfect weathercock. 

LANCY. How do you make that out? 

MME. DE VERLlEitE. Tell me, do you believe that men 
love in a vastly different way from women? 

UNCY. Oh, you know I am a brute. 

MME. DE VERUtRE. [_Rhint] So are all men — more or 
less. So that, if they have only one way of loving, and if 
Monsieur de Maulfion does not love me that way. then he does 
not love me at all. You should at least try to be logical. 

LANCY. How quickly you arguel 

MME. DE VERU£RE. ^Looking at kerseif in the mirror] 
Then isn't it extraordinary, his complete indifference to my — 
what shall I say? 

LANCY. Your beauty. 

MME. DE VERLI&RE. Yes. If I possess anything that is 
worth looking at. it is my hair. I think he hardly noticed it. 

LANCY. [Smilltti] He loves your souL 
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MME. D£ VERLl^RE. Don't make funi — And then, if 
he doesn't really love, just see what I must think? 

LANCY. What? 

MME. DE VERLI£RE. {^Reattdlng herself oppoiile LANCY^ 
You don't seem to want to understand anything to-day ! Didn't 
I tell you he was without a fortune? 

U^fCY. You are blaming htm for it. 

MME. DE VERUElRE. Oh, 1 don't know what I think! 
I'm so nervousl My dear Lancy, you were wishing not long 
ago you were a relative. Imagine that you are, and advise me. 
Pleasel 

LANCY. I should b« far too prejudiced. 

MME. DE VERLlElKE. No. You are the incarnation of 
loyalty. I will obey you blindly. 

LANCY. 1 advise you to many me. 

MME. DE VERU^RE. I didn't ask you that. 

LANCY. But that is all I can say. 

MME. DE VERLIErE. Tell me truly, do you think he loves 
me? 

LANCY. / love you too deeply to doubt it. 

MME. DE VERU£itE. [Rises itapidierdly. goes across to Iht 
table, then returra quickly ta LANCY^ Well, if he loves me, so 
much the worse for him; 1 refuse to marry him. I am sorry to 
have to disagree with you 

LANCY. {Rising^ Do you think you are disagreeing with 
me? I am the happiest of men. 

MME. DE VERLI^RE. You are entirely wrong, my poor 
Lancy, for I refuse to marry you too. I am not so tired of my 
widowhood as that. If you wish to remain my friend, very 
well, if not — 

LANCY. I do. But, tell me, if I had nothing to do with 
this sudden change of mind, what did Maul6on have to do with it? 

MME. DE VERUfeRE. I have told you everything. 

LANCY. Everything? Is there no postscript? Women 
always have them. 

MME. DE VERLI£RE. Not the faintest shadow of one. 
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[She aiU down at the I^ of the table} ^4ow, what must I do? I 
am not coiuulting you — you are perfectly horrid to-day. 

LANCY. A woman always has the right to take back her 
word. 

MME. DE VERUERE. I have never given mine. 

LANCY. Not just a (cw minutes ago? 

MME. DE VERUElRE. No. I don't know what instinctive 
prudence prevented me, though! 

UNCY. [Standing at the opposite aije of the table] Nothing 
simpler: he is coming to tea this evening and then 

MME. DE VERUERE. I wish he wouldn't. 

LANCY. Then write to him. 

MME. DE VERLIEre. I've written to him too often. 

LANCY. He has letters from you? 

MME. DE VERUtRE. Not many, and they are not in the 
least compromising. 

LANCY. Return his, and he will return yours. 

MME. DE VERUErE. [Looking into the table drawer] Here 
are his. 

UNCY. Where does he live? 

MME. DE VERLltRE. He Idt his card — [5Ae points to the 
card on the table] 

LANCY. [Tatifis the card, goes toward the door, then rdracea 
hts steps] When shall 1 see you again? 

MME. DE VERLIErE. Will you come to tea? 

LANCY. [Bowing] With pleasure. 

MME. DE VERLIErE. [Still looking through the drawer] 
Oh, I forgot this Uttle case. Take it with the letters. 

LANCY. [Taking the case] A picture? 

MME. DE VERUERE. No — a lock of hair he sent me. He 
won't be sorry to have it. 

LANCY. Hasn't he any now? 

MME. DE VERUEre. He's as bald as the inside of your 
handl 

UNCY. [Aside] Tht posi-acrtptl [He goes out] 

CURTAIN 

>:Ay 2 mm 
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